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AT THE PRINCETON AVIATION SCHOOL--AN INSTRUCTOR AND MECHANICIANS PREPARING 
A MACHINE FOR A FLIGHT 
- From a copyrighted photograph by the Bain Photo News Service, New York 


The Making of an Airman 


THE FESTING AND TRAINING OF THE HOSTS OF FINE YOUNG AMERICANS WHO 
ARE QUALIFYING FOR SERVICE IN OUR GREAT ARMY OF THE AIR 


By William Atherton Du Puy 


” 


noon,” said a student aviator, laying hundreds, and even thousands, of “ squab ” 

his hand caressingly on his panting airmen have been training that they may 

aeroplane. “ The sky is too crowded.” soar like eagles over the enemy’s lines and 
Such has been the condition at a score aid in breaking autocracy’s iron ring. 
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‘| THINK I shall not go up this after- of American aviation-fields, where many 
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For half a year the student bodies at 
these schools have been rapidly increasing. 
Before they were established, almost from 
the very Gay we entered the war, American 
boys were hurrying to Europe to be trained 
by the French and British and Italians in 
the daredevil art of flying. Now steady 
streams of finished men are finding their 
way to the front line, and will be in the 
air for the critical struggle of the coming 
summer. Already American youths using 
planes built in American factories are at 
grips with the foe, and thousands more are 
steadily winging their way toward the point 
of combat. 

Our great machine for the making of 
airmen is now in working order, and the 
output promises to be ample and of good 
quality. Since the beginning there has been 
an abundance of men presenting themselves 
for this work, and hankering for its risks. 
The aviation section of the signal corps has 
been embarrassed by the numbers of volun- 
teers and their eagerness to secure accep- 
tance. It has been forced to reject many 
men that it would have liked to use. But 
its mill is now grinding at good speed, and 
every month there are billets for new re- 
cruits of the highest quality. 


SEVERE TESTS FOR THE WOULD-BE AIRMAN 


The airman’s first hurdle is his examina- 
tion. College men are preferred, for a smat- 
tering of the sciences is needed, and a mind 
trained to study. Heart and lungs must 
be perfect, to endure high altitudes. For 
the scanning of horizons, for the piercing 
of fogs, for the detection of the maximum 
of detail in the land of the enemy, the can- 
didate’s cyes must be without a flaw. A 
physique that is strong, supple, with no 
weak spots to give way under strain; the 
trained athlete’s coordination of mind and 
muscle, action lightning-quick in emergen- 
cies where life may depend on the hun- 
dredth part of a second—these are impera- 
tive requirements. 

Furthermore, the applicant must be the 
sort of man who is amenable to discipline, 
who lends himself to the team-work of the 
skies. He must have courage, for there 
are deadly perils ahead. Above all, he 
must have good judgment and a straight- 
working mind. If he observes carelessly, 
or draws the wrong conclusion, his report 
to his base may result in the destruction 
of an army corps or the loss of a battle. 

For these reasons there is need of in- 
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finite care in selecting aviators, and the 
youngster who is admitted to the flying- 
schools may rightly consider that a very 
high compliment has been paid him. 

Of course, mistakes are sometimes made, 
and even after the acceptance of a candi- 
date his every move is watched to make sure 
of his quality. Should he be found lacking, 
he is promptly weeded out. Occasionally 
men of baser metal get through the schools, 
but fail to make good in actual flying. 

The course of training for the airman 
that America has developed in the last nine 
months is one of the most novel, interest- 
ing, and thorough ever offered to a stu- 
dent. It begins by insisting on the main- 
tenance of physical fitness through military 
drill. It is a course in novel applications 
of ultramodern sciences, for it includes a 
mastery of the principles of flight, a knowl- 
edge of telegraphy without wires, the read- 
ing of the magic secrets of codes, and the 
fine art of reconnaissance. It is studied in 
the glow of the possibilities of magnificent 
service, in the shadow of possible calamity. 

The first step on the journey is taken in 
the ground schools, maintained in coopera- 
tion with American universities. The sec- 
ond is at the great flying-schools of the 
government. The third is in France, just 
behind the fighting-line. 

During the summer of last year, a short 
cut toward getting men ready was made 
by sending hundreds of them to Canada, 
to the British flying-school in Egypt, and 
to the schools of England and France and 
Italy. Many of these men later helped in the 
training of their fellows, while others were 
among the first Americans to see actual 
service at the front. 

Eight American universities established 
ground schools for airmen last summer. 
These eight were the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Cornell, Princeton, the 
Ohio State University, the University of 
Illinois, the Georgia School of Technology, 
the University of Texas, and the University 
of California. 


WHAT AN AVIATION CADET MUST LEARN 


The man who is admitted to these ground 
schools is called an aviation cadet. He 
ranks as a private of the first class and gets 
a hundred dollars a month, with sixty cents 
a day as a food allowance, living quarters, 
uniforms, and traveling expenses. He lives 


at the university in the atmosphere of 
study, with military drill as an added fea- 
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A MACHINE-GUN CLASS AT AN AVIATION GROUND SCHOOL-—-THE AIRMAN MUST BE THOROUGHLY 
FAMILIAR WITH THE CONSTRUCTION AND USE OF THIS INDISPENSABLE WEAPON 
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ture. The course lasts eight weeks, and 
is a stiff mental test. No lad without a 
good head gets through it. 

The cadet first learns about engines, and 
the theory of those harnessed explosions 
which make his propeller go round. He 
studies every function of every part of his 
machine, right side up, upside down, its 
every symptom of disorder, and the repair 
of its disabilities while coasting down the 
wind over enemy country. Then he takes 
up the body o” the machine, the delicate 
adjustment of the wires of the fuselage that 
it may hold true under the racking throb of 
a two-hundred-horse-power engine. He 
studies the stress on wings and the arrange- 
ment of wires and braces. Some day he 
may have to dive a perpendicular mile at 
an enemy observation balloon, and sudden- 
ly check his wild flight with a set of his 
planes that would snap inch cables like 
binding-twine. He must know the strength 
of those steel wires. 

Then come the principles of flight and 
the mathematics of it, and a study of the 
various types of machines and the adapta- 
bilitv of each to given purposes. This is 


the mechanics of his profession, but his 
knowledge of it is in the light of science. 

As this work goes forward he is taking 
up the hard grind of multitudinous details 
that must be learned. There is the Morse 
code, for instance, which cannot be proper- 
ly mastered without hours of practise every 
day for many weeks. With it comes the 
science of telegraphy and of wireless. An- 
other thing is the knowledge of code and 
ability to translate it at the moment of re- 
ceipt without even writing it down. This 
also requires detailed study and a mind 
trained to get results. Among all these re- 
quirements many a lad has been lost to the 
game of fiying. 

One of the cadet’s necessary resources 
is a knowledge of the stars, so that he can 
set his course by them at night. A knowl- 
edge of the winds and their phenomena is 
to him what an acquaintance with road- 
beds is to the automobilist. If he is travel- 
ing at fifty miles an hour and crossing a 
wind that blows fifty miles an hour to his 
right, and if then he should turn to the 
right, what do you suppose would happen? 
Many aviators lost their lives by not know- 
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IN A LECTURE-ROOM AT AN 


AVIATION GROUND SCHOOL—THE CADET MUST KNOW 








SOMETHING OF 


ASTRONOMY, METEOROLOGY, MECHANICS, TELEGRAPHY, AND OTHER BRANCHES OF SCIENCE 
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ing this:in the early days of flying. They 
found themselves going with the wind, with 
no resistance against their planes to sup- 
port them; and they fell like plummets. 

The student must also understand the 
effective operation of a camera. The pho- 
tographs that these men take over the lines 
record the positions of the enemy. Com- 
parison of a daily series of pictures reveals 
the changes that are being made, the work 
that is under way. The enemy attempts 
through camouflage to conceal or disguise 
these movements, and the camera must dig 
them out. 

Often an airman is sent up for a snap- 
shot, goes into a caldron of bursting shrap- 
nel, gets his picture, returns, has it devel- 
oped by the speediest methods known to 
science, and it is in the hands of the officers 
directing the movement of troops and the 
operation of the big guns, all within half 
an hour. 

The aviator must know how much at- 
mospheric haze his lens will penetrate. This 
knowledge will tell him whether to expose 
his plate at a height of two miles, or to 
descend through great danger to the half- 





mile level. . There are numberless fine 
points of similar nature. 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN OBSERVING 


At the ground schools there are relief- 
maps of landscapes as they appear from 
above. One of these may occupy the floor 
of a class-room. Twenty feet above is a 
balcony, from ~which the students look 
down, simulating the situation of a man in 
the air. These relief-maps are wonderfully 
ingenious. They represent battle-fields 
with trenches, pill-boxes, gun positions. 
They are electrically wired that shell-bursts 
may be simulated. 

The instructor is considered to be in com- 
mand of a battery. He is firing at a given 
target in the enemy’s lines. He sends over 
a shell, the burst of which is indicated by 
a flash on the- miniature battle-field. The 
cadet in the balcony above is the spotter 
who is correcting the range for that battery. 
He observes. the flash of the shell with re- 
lation to the target. He telegraphs back 
the necessary correction. 

Another shot in fired; he notes the point 
at which it bursts, and raps out in his 
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Morse the new adjustments required. Thus 
he is actualiy doing just what he will have 
to do when he is alone in the vault of the 
skies as an outrider of Uncle Sam “ over 
there.” 

The cadet must make himself as familiar 
with a machine gun as he was with the 
bean-shooter of his youth. He must learn 
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tion of operation by their mechanicians, 
and made ready for practise flights. In the 
country hereabout air traffic is so heavy 
that barn-roofs are becoming its sign- 
boards, indicating his position to the flier, 
and pointing an arrow toward some open 
field in the vicinity that will give him a 
safe landing if he is in trouble. 

















A CLASS IN PRACTICAL TELEGRAPHY 


THE STUDENT MUST MASTER THE MORSE CODE AND THE 


PRACTISE OF TELEGRAPHY BOTH WITH AND WITHOUT WIRES 
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to take it apart and put it together, to feed 
belts of cartridges into it with his left hand 
while his right works at other tasks. This, 
because the aviator must be able to do sev- 
eral varieties of work in his seat in the 
skies. He must maneuver his machine, op- 
erate his gun, take pictures, use his wireless. 
In the ground school he begins to acquire 
facility along all these lines. 

The cadet now goes to one of the govern- 
ment’s aviation fields. It may be to the 
Wilbur Wright four-squadron school near 
Dayton, Ohio, which has at its center the 
first hangar ever built. Here it was that 
the inventors made their earliest successful 
experiments. Here it is to-day that, with 
the first peep of dawn, a hundred and fifty 
aeroplanes are led forth, keyed to perfec- 


Or the cadet may go to the huge flying- 
fields of Texas, where Americans and Ca- 
nadians have been training together during 
the cold months, and where officers and 
veteran fliers from the battle-front unite in 
making the courses practical. Here the 
aviators hop from school to school by the 
air route and learn the map of Texas, with 
its expanses equal to those of all Germany. 


THE STUDENT’S FIRST FLIGHTS 


Or, again, the cadet may go into training 
at Mount Clemens, Michigan; at Belleville, 
Illinois; at Mineola, Long Island; at San 
Diego, California, or at any of several other 
points. Wherever he goes he soon finds 
himself in a two-seater with an instructor, 
taking his first “ joy-ride.” In his hands 
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A PRACTICAL LESSON IN OBSERVING—-THE INSTRUCTOR SIMULATES SHELL-FIRE ON THE RELIEF-MAP 
BELOW AND TEACHES THE STUDENTS IN THE GALLERY ABOVE TO REPORT IT CORRECTLY 
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THIS MAN IS TRUING HIS PLANE, WHICH 


IS DONE BY TESTING IT WITH 


A SPIRIT-LEVEL. AND 


TIGHTENING OR LOOSENING THE SUPPORTS 
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and under his feet are the controls. There 
are duplicates under the guidance of the 
instructor. 

Together they ride about, the student 
feeling every impulse that the instructor 
gives the machine, and noting the result. 
Gradually he takes over the controls, with 
the instructor still alert to correct any mis- 
takes. Presently the learner is running the 
machine. 

At first the flights are short, and there 
are many landings—-the landing being the 
most difficult part of the operation, and 
needing the most practise. Then, day of 
days, comes the time when the cadet goes 
aloft alone. As he flies, the instructor 
watches, notes every detail of his move- 
ments, and explains afterward any mistakes 
he may have made. 

Eventually the cadet is ready for his 
tests. He must fly thirty miles to another 
station, make a landing, register, and fly 
back. On another day he must go aloft 
to an altitude of ten thousand feet, must 
become a part of the solitudes of the sky, 
must feel the difference in the resistance 
of rarified air, where it is as hard to climb 
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a hundred feet as to mount a thousand 
lower down. He may feel the drowsiness 
induced by the hum of his motor, and will 
imagine himself floating in space devoid 
of the presence of any other thing, living 
or inanimate, but himself and his machine. 

Perhaps he will fly for the first time over 
a great white cloud, gliding between it and 
the sun. If so, he is likely to be treated 
to a new and rare vision never seen by other 
men than those of his kind. Where the 
shadow of his machine falls on that cloud 
there is likely to be a halo, a complete 
ring of rainbow, running all about it and 
setting forth its somber form in a frame 
of brilliant prismatic colors. 

The cadet who passes these tests, who in 
four months of training has shown the char- 
acteristics that are needed in the air, now 
enters into the third stage of his develop- 
ment. He is commissioned a second lieu- 
tenant and becomes a reserve military avia- 
tor. His cadet days are past, and he is an 
officer in the United States army. 

He draws the pay of a second lieutenant, 
which is seventeen hundred dollars.a year. 
His quarters are furnished him, but he must 




















pay his share in the mess, and must buy his 
own uniforms, $0 that financially his’ posi- 
tion is not greatly improved. But if he is 
on flying duty he gets an additional twenty- 
five per cent, and a further additional ten 
per cent if serving abroad. So the reserve 
military aviator may draw $2,125 if serv- 
ing in the United States, or $2,295 if he 
goes abroad. 

Now the men are off for the front in 
France. There they get into the game be- 
hind the fighting-lines in the atmosphere of 
battle. There they learn to feel the mettle 
of those tiny, high-strung steeds of the air, 
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the battle-planes.. There they get the dis- 
cipline needed in team-work. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF AN AIR SQUADRON 


More and more the mission of the aero- 
plane is coming to be performed in’ squad- 
rons. The individual fighter is- still in 
evidence, but he is many times outnumbered 
by the men who participate in squadron 
movements. Such formations are. often 
necessary for observation and photography, 
and they are in general use for bombing 
purposes and for bomb and machine-gun 
work near the ground. 

















AEROPLANES AT AN AVIATION FIELD IN READINESS FOR PRACTISE FLIGHTS-——-A CADET GIVING HIS 
MACHINE A FINAL INSPECTION BEFORE GOING ALOFT 


Cotyrighted by the Committee on Publi: 
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An idea of this final training may be 
gained by visualizing an expedition over 
the lines and considering the training that 
will be necessary to every unit that goes 
to make it up. 

The aviators are going forth on a mission 
in sufficient strength to sweep the skies and 
assure its accomplishment. It might 
be called a terraced or stratified ex- 
pedition. The first terrace is four 
miles high. It is made up of the 
single-seated fighting-machines, with 
a speed of one hundred and fifty 
miles an hour, and of two-seaters 
that travel one hundred and ten 
miles an hour. These out- 
siders challenge all comers. 
From their point of vantage 
they are ready to swoop 
down on any disputant of 
their right to possession of 
the skies, and to grapple 
with him to the death. 
They are the protectors of 
the machines at other levels. 

Two miles up there is an- 
other terrace of machines, 
also fighters. Their province 
is to float nearer to the ob- 
servers, and to come to grips 
with any assailant who may 
thrust himself among them 
without having disputed the 
way with the expedition as a 
whole. These also are fast_ma- 
chines given to much circling 
about that they may not outrun 
their sturdier fellows below. 

At a height of a mile are the 
observers, in machines that drag 
along at perhaps eighty miles an hour. 
Their province is to find 
out what is happening 
below and to radio it 
back to headquarters. 
If a big drive is on, they 
must hold their posi- 
tions and spot the shots 
of their batteries. _The 
high-fliers above must 
remain in position to protect them, must 
keep the skies swept clear. 

Finally, at a height of a thousand feet 
or less, are combat planes of a different 
order. These attack the enemy on the 
ground. They carry bombs in great num- 


ber, which they scatter among their foes 
as they swoop low for the purpose. 


They 







































THE FINISHED PRODUCT OF OUR FLY- 


ING-SCHOOLS—AN AMERICAN 
MILITARY AVIATOR a 
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rake the enemy trenches with their machine 
guns, attack advancing reenforcements, 
lines of transportation, munitions bases. 
They are a new force in actual fighting—a 
force that is only just coming to be appre- 
ciated. 

When this organization is descriged, and 

it is stated that the final training of the - 
airman in France is to make him an 

effective unit in it, the purpose of 
the oversea course becomes obvious. 
A large number of American lads are 
getting their finishing touches at the 
front, and every week sees scores 
of them graduating into actual 
participation in the fighting. 
With this graduation comes 
advancement to the rank of 
first lieutenant and classifi- 
cation as junior military 

aviator. The base pay of a 

first lieutenant is two thou- 

sand dollars a year. To this 
is added a bonus of fifty 
per cent while on flying 
duty and an additional ten 
per cent for foreign service, 
making a possible total of 
thirty-two hundred a year. 
‘To this point we have spoken 
of the actual fliers and of 
their training. Behind them is 
another group of-men of the air 
service who are no less indispensable 
than the aviators. 

Aeroplanes must have mechanics of 

the highest skill, of painstaking thor- 

oughness, of ever-present caution: A 

plane never goes up but the lives ‘of 
its occupants are dependent upon its 
functioning properly. If the mechanic 
should make so small a 
mistake as to put: a 
stopper without a punc- 
ture in the _ gasoline- 
tank, for instance, no 
air would be admitted 
as the gasoline runs out, 
vacuum would be 

created, and the passage 
of the fuel would be stopped. The engine 
might stall over a wood where a landing 
was impossible, and the airmen would be 
in great danger. 

Infinite care is taken in selecting me- 
chanics. They have the inducement of 
being a part of the most thrilling of ser- 
vices, of avoiding the hardships of ‘trench 
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life, of mastering the details of a new sort 
of transportation with great opportunities 
for the future. They receive a specialized 
training in the factories, get experience at 
the aviation-fields, and occupy positions of 
vantage abroad. They must be of the right 
type, must make good, must never fail the 
men they serve. 

The airman is sometimes as tempera- 
mental as a prima-donna. Without cause 
he is prone to refuse to ride in a given 
machine. He is given to premonitions, to 
“hunches.” Again, he leaps aboard and 
goes aloft without so much as a look into 
his gasoline-tank. He leaves all the details 
to his mechanician. That individual is his 
protector, his guardian angel. Uncle Sam 
is constantly searching for men of skill and 
reliability to fill these vital posts. 

For every machine in the air there must 
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be two in reserve, and each of the two has 
an additional engine. Behind these again 
are two training machines. British expe- 
rience in aviation has shown forty-six men 
on the ground for every flier. We shall 
have a more favorable proportion of our 
forces active, because of standardized re- 
pairs; but when it-is said that the United 
States is to put a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand men into the aviation service, or to 
build twenty-three thousand aeroplanes, it 
is not to be understood that the whole force 
will be careering the skies as Mercurys of 
destruction to the enemy. 

If America can get twenty-five hundred 
fighters aloft this summer, as seems prob- 
able, it will have produced a flying force 
that is as strong as any of the contestants 
in the great war has hitherto been able to 
muster. 
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MUST HAVE A THOROUGH KNOWLEDGE OF AEROPLANE ENGINES—THE STUDY OF 


THEIR 


CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR IS AN IMPORTANT PART OF THE CADET'S COURSE 


Prom a cotyrighted photograph by the Bain Photo News Service, New York 
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HERE IS AN AEROPLANE ENGINE SO MOUNTED THAT IT CAN BE TURNED TO ANY POSITION, ENABLING 


THE STUDENT TO MAKE A THOROUGH STUDY OF ITS CONSTRUCTION 
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Thus far the antagonists have been prac- 
tically deadlocked, though a certain advan- 
tage in the air has lain with the Allies. The 
building and training programs of England, 
France, and Italy have been extensive. 
There seems little doubt that they have 
equaled that of .Germany. There is reason 
to expect that the American forces will 
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make it possible to establish a dominance 
of the air which will well-nigh blind the 
enemy, will give the Allied guns a decisive 
mastery, and will present unprecedented 
opportunities for offensive work. 

We are now on the eve of the big attempt 
to win the war with the aeroplane as our 
trump card. 


THE SERVICE FLAG 


BricHt emblem of a nation’s love and pride 
And luminous loyalty, we love it for 
Such holy meaning as makes earth adore 

The Cross whereon its Christ was crucified— 


Imperishable symbol! 


Christ, Who died 


In no vain hope that men would sin no more, 
But that men’s sacrifice might heal earth’s sore— 
He sees in it how hearts are purified! 
And when at last there dawns the perfect day, 
And peace repairs the weary, war-worn world, 
America shall cherish every scar 
That writes the history of her hard-fought way 
To universal justice—cherish, furled, 
The service flag with every holy star! 





Edward N. Teall 












INTENSIVE CULTURE AND INCREASED FOOD-SUPPLY— 
































GIRL WORKERS IN THE BURHILL INTENSIVE GARDEN, AT HERSHAM, NEAR WALTON-ON-THAMES, 
PLACING MATS TO PROTECT FRAMES OF WINTER LETTUCE 
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CUTTING LETTUCES AND PACKING THEM FOR MARKET——-MORE THAN TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND 
HEADS OF LETTUCE WERE RAISED IN THIS GARDEN LAST WINTER 
From copyrighted photographs by Underwood & Underwood, New York 
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VIEWS OF A MODEL VEGETABLE GARDEN IN ENGLAND 
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A FIELD OF WINTER LETTUCE, WITH THE CLOCHES, OR GLASS BELLS, WHICH MAKE IT POSSIBLE 
TO RAISE THE PLANTS IN COLD WEATHER 
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GIRLS WEEDING FRAMES iN WHICH CAULIFLOWER PLANTS WERE SET OUT TO BE READY FOR 
MARKET IN THE EARLY SPRING 
From copyrighted photographs by Underwood & Underwood, New York 
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‘The Republican Party and 
the War 


A VETERAN LEADER OF THE PARTY COMMENDS ITS RECORD, DECLARING THAT IT 
HAS LOYALLY, SUPPORTED THE GOVERNMENT IN THE CONDUCT OF THE 
WAR, WHILE NOT FORGETTING THAT ITS HIGHEST ALLEGIANCE 
IS TO THE COUNTRY, NOT TO THE ADMINISTRATION 


By Henry Cabot Lodge 


United States Senator from Massachusetts 


r YHE Republican members of the 
House of Representatives and of the 
Senate have voted for all the great 

measures necessary for the war. They 

have voted for all the money asked, for all 
the loans authorized, for all the great pow- 
ers to be given. 

There have been measures desired by the 
Administration which might have failed— 
which would have failed in one house, at 
least—without the Republican vote. The 
Republicans have, to my knowledge, cast 
no party vote since the 2nd of April, 1917, 
and they will continue to avoid casting 
party votes while the war is in progress. 

The Constitution of the United States 
has vested the President with the conduct 
of our foreign relations up to the point 
when war is the next step. In the exercise 
of his Constitutional power, and with the 
high responsibility of his office resting upon 
him, the President has acted as was de- 
manded by the honor, the safety, and the 
future security of the United States. The 
people, Democrats and Republicans, have 
stood by him, and Congress, party lines 
vanishing, has supported him. All person- 
al feelings and political enmities were, I 
thought, laid aside. Nothing had been so 
profoundly gratifying to me as the fact 
that for the last year there had been no po- 
litical lines drawn in the Congress of the 
United States, until in January last a dis- 
tinctly political speech was made by a 
Democrat on the floor of the Senate. 


We Republicans are the representatives 
of a great party with a noble tradition of 
sacrifice and of patriotism in time of war 
as well as of progress in time of peace, and 
we undertook, as a party, to help our coun- 
try in the best way to win this war. We 
set aside all other questions. We agreed 
to let the lesser chances and inferior hopes 
meanwhile go pouring past. 


UNJUST CRITICISM OF CONGRESS 


Congress has its defects — nobody is 
more aware of them than I—but some- 
times, without reason, it is made a pack- 
horse for every fault that can be found or 
imagined. During the first period of the 
war it was widely charged that we were 
causing intolerable delays and were wasting 
valuable time in futile discussions. 

Let me speak first of my personal expe- 
rience. I think my own case does not dif- 
fer from that of any other Senator. I have 
worked hard all my life, and I believe I 
know what hard work is. I have never 
worked so hard or so much as I have since 
the declaration of war against -Germany; 
and the same, I think, is true of every one 
in both Houses. 

There seems to be an idea abroad that 
the sole business of Congress is to take a 
bill which is sent down from some bureau, 
which has been drafted, perhaps, by some 
excellent gentleman who emerged upon the 
public gaze within the last few months, 
and that our business is to have his bill 
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read and then pass it with a few grateful 
and commendatory observations. 

I do not know how far what I am saying 
may reach, but it is just as well that it 
should be understood by all whom it may 
concern that this is not the conception of 
the duties of Congress which I and other 
Senators and Representatives who feel 
their responsibility entertain. We should 
be recreant to the people who have elected 
us if we did not use our utmost efforts to 
secure the best legislation possible, and to 
secure it as rapidly as we can, in this great 
crisis of the country’s fate. 

Speaking for myself and, I hope, for my 
associates on the Republican side, I desire 
to say that so far as we have been con- 
cerned, party lines disappeared at the com- 
ing of the war. This disappearance of the 
party line, I had also hoped, would not be 
confined to the minority. 

Under the pressure of war we have had 
demands made upon us for powers to be 
invested nominally in the President, but 
really in Cabinet officers, the heads of bu- 
reaus, and in commissions — creatures of 
the moment—which equal the powers ex- 
ercised by the great autocracy of Germany. 
I do not think it is going too far to say that 
such grants of power ought to have been 
very carefully considered. 

An atmosphere of uncertainty has been 
created by this demand for powers to in- 
terfere with every form of human activity, 
to be placed in the hands of men of whom 
the country knows practically nothing. 
Business and industry have hesitated, have 
stopped, have languished. Business and 
industry can sustain almost anything ex- 
cept suspense and threats hanging over 
their heads. 

Now, if there has been partizanship any- 
where since the war began, it has not been 
in the Congress of the United States. Else- 
where, however, party politics have been 
pretty obvious to the most casual looker-on. 


THE DEMAND FOR INVESTIGATION 


There are at this moment too many men 
exercising large powers, and vested with 
wide authority, who seem to the impartial 
observer to have little or nothing to com- 
mend them except a personal insignificance 
which makes them dependent on the Exec- 
utive pleasure. 

Now that the first results of this admin- 
istrative power have been made clear to 
the people, we are confronting a demand 
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for. investigation and correction. A Sena- 
tor—and a Democrat—has said that these 
investigations are of assistance to the 
enemy in what they reveal. Certainly, in 
some cases, they reveal to the people of 
the United States many things which cry 
for remedy. They reveal very little, in my 
opinion, that the enemy does not already 
know. 

But when one speaks of the effect of 
these investigations, what must one think 
was the effect on our Allies and our ene- 
mies alike when this government—not yet 
fully immersed in war—deliberately closed 
down for days all the industries of the 
country? What impression does one think 
was given by that act, and by other acts 
of autocratic nature? No, it is not well to 
speak of these investigations as having a 
bad effect and being hostile to the country, 
when such an exhibition has been made as 
that of the fuel order. 

Reference has been made to the shipping 
bill of 1915. I was against it, and did all 
I could to beat it in the protracted filibus- 
ter that ended in its defeat. One reason 
why it was defeated—in fact, the dominant 
reason—-was that one apparent purpose of 
the act was to buy the German ships and 
give to Germany forty millions of dollars 
or thereabout. Amendments to exclude 
this purchase were voted down. That is 
why the bill failed, and it is well that it 
did fail. 

The portion of the country from which 
I come was suffering last autumn from a 
shortage of sugar, amounting almost to a 
famine, and from a shortage of coal, and it 
seemed to me that it was an obvious duty 
for Congress to try to discover whether 
there was anything wrong in the policy 
which had been adopted, and whether there 
was not some remedy that could be fur- 
nished. I offered a resolution to that ef- 
fect, and it was adopted by the Senate. 
The investigation has been carried on with- 
out one thought of partizanship or party 
lines, so far as I could see, in the subcom- 
mittee charged with the investigation— 
which is headed by a Democrat. In that 
subcommittee, as it has been throughout 
the Senate, there have been divisions of 
opinion, but they have not run along the 
party boundary. 

As to the investigation carried on by the 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs, in 
my opinion no more valuable service has 
ever been rendered to the country by any 
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committee of Congress than that commit- 
tee has rendered. 

Why, then, censure investigations? Is 
this Congress to stand by in silence while 
blunders and delays and needless losses are 
staring us in the face? Is it to be accused 
of treason if it tries to tell the truth and to 
make conditions better? 





OUR ALLEGIANCE IS TO OUR COUNTRY 


The whole trouble is that criticism and 
disloyalty have been put on the same basis. 
We all owe to the President of the United 
States all the support we can give him, and 
we have given it; but our highest allegiance 
is to greater things than Presidents or gov- 
ernments. Our highest allegiance is to the 
country and the cause; and if we see things 
going wrong we shall call the attention of 
the country to them if we can. We shall 
vote the President all powers, all money, 
as we have in the past; but if the money is 
wasted and the war delayed, if the powers 
are ineffective in the hands to which they 
are entrusted, we should be traitors indeed 
if we sat silent and allowed the country to 
drift to disaster because we were afraid 
that we should be called disloyal by some- 
body filled with the exuberant patriotism 
of a man who has recently acquired some 
appointive office. 

While we were organizing the industries 
and resources of the United States, as we 
needed to do in order to win this war, it 
has seemed to me as if it might have been 
well to organize and use all the ability of 
the country. The parties of this country 
are pretty evenly divided, and to confine 
one party — one-half the people — to the 
duty of giving their lives, their sons, their 
brothers, their husbands, to our armies and 
navies seemed to me not altogether the best 
policy. 

I think it would have been better if they 
—the Republicans—had been more largely 
called upon for work. We need all our 
ability, not half of it, in the general service 
of the United States. 

There has been a marked admiration 
shown for what have been called the dwell- 
ers in the twilight zone; a keen desire to 
appoint men, few in number, who have 
wandered from one party to another until 
some irreverent people have referred to 
them as the “ mavericks of politics.” These 
mavericks, some pro-German a year ago, 
usually pacifists, have been taken wherever 
possible, without regard, so far as one can 
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see, to anything except their somewhat va- 
ried political record, and have been put in 
places of great importance. I have ob- 
served, also, that these wanderers generally 
permit themselves to be branded easily by 
some one who is able to admit them to 
green pastures and to comfortable stalls. 

The fault I find, therefore, is in the Ad- 
ministration’s failure to call out the best 
ability in the Democratic party, if govern- 
ment service outside the army must be con- 
fined to one-half of the people of the coun- 
try. As I have said, there are too many 
men exercising large powers who have noth- 
ing to commend them except a doubtful 
political record. 


CONGRESS STANDS ON ITS RECORD 


The best answer to the charge against 
Congress is to look at what Congress has 
accomplished. I might say in addition that 
the heads of the foreign missions who have 
been here have spoken not only in praise, 
but with wonder, at the amount that has 
been accomplished in Congress. Delays, 
grievous delays, there have been, but not 
in the legislative branch of the government, 
as seems to be made clear by actual devel- 
opments elsewhere. 

At the present time it is our duty to re- 
store and maintain a spirit of confidence. 
We must make our farmers, our working 
men, and our business men understand that 
there is a reasonable certainty in the future 
that they are not going to be interfered 
with needlessly and recklessly. If we do 
not do so, if we allow the present condition 
of doubt or fear to continue, we shall find 
our government loans in danger and our 
sources of taxation drying up. 

It is more than ever important that these 
questions should be investigated as soon as 
they arise; that there should be reasonable 
and proper discussion. Congress is not go- 
ing to be, and must not be, stampeded into 
passing legislation of vast moment, or into 
abandoning its watch over the demand for 
autocratic power, because somebody who 
got control of a bureau or of a commission 
a little while ago thinks that unless he has 
unlimited authority the country is in dan- 
ger. The gentlemen who feel in that way 
have not yet adjusted their relation to the 
universe. 


FOLLOWING THE PRESIDENT’S LEAD 


Another proof of the way in which the 
Republicans in Congress have stood by the 

















President was given in their attitude toward 
the resolution declaring war upon Austria- 
Hungary. There was an earnest desire to 
include Bulgaria and Turkey in the same 
action which we were taking against the 
dual monarchy. 

As one who desired the most entire unity, 
however, I was among those who hoped 
that no amendment would be proposed con- 
trary to the wishes of the President and the 
State Department. Partizanship was ob- 
literated in our desire to do nothing to em- 
barrass the Executive, in whose hands the 
conduct of our foreign relations is especial- 
ly placed, and above all to act with abso- 
lute unity when we take the step of making 
war on Germany’s vassals in southeastern 
Europe. 

I believe that that action is only de- 
ferred. I should be sorry indeed, as an 
American, as a lover of freedom, if when 
this war shall close and the United States 
shall come with commanding voice to the 
settlement of the terms of peace, the prin- 
ciples of which have already been made 
clear by the President, we should appear 
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at that great council of the nations as still 
the friend of Turkey. 

It is a dream to think we can detach 
either Turkey or Bulgaria from the Ger- 
man alliance. It is as much of a dream as 
that which seems to have had some cur- 
rency, that we could detach Austria-~-Hun- 
gary. Nothing is gained by our maintain- 
ing a nominal peace with any of them. 

As a Republican, I feel it to be my duty 
to support the President to the utmost of 
my power, so far as I conscientiously can 
do so. I think that the same feeling moves 
most of those who are my colleagues in 
Congress. If we as Americans exhibit di- 
visions, we exhibit weakness; and weakness 
is the temptation to those intolerable ag- 
gressions which have been so frequent at 
the hands of Germany. 

But nothing must ever interfere with our 
highest allegiance to the country and the 
cause. All evils must be corrected, ineffi- 
ciency must be eradicated, and victory with 
speed must be our supreme aim, regardless 
of the personal fortunes of any individual 
or any group of men anywhere. 


WHEN HE HEARS THE BUGLES BLOW 


Tue calmest of civilians, 
However staid and slow, 
Awakes to martial music 
When he hears the bugles blow! 
Close to the waving banner— 
The flag of gleaming stars— 
He thinks of grappling armies 
Upon the field of Mars. 


His nerves are thrilled to action; 
He chafes at all delay 
Of tactics and of training-camps 
To arm him for the fray. 
The calmest of civilians, 
However staid and slow, 
Awakes to martial music 
When he hears the bugles blow! 


His country’s call is answered, 
And he will give his best 
Of constant love and service 
With all a patriot’s zest. 
The calmest of civilians, 
However staid and slow, 
Awakes to martial music 
When he hears the bugles blow! 





William H. Hayne 




















The Daylight-Saving Plan 


ARGUMENTS FOR AND AGAINST THE PROPOSAL TO SET THE CLOCK FORWARD AN 
HOUR DURING THE SUMMER 


I—Wake Up, America—The Sun’s Up! 


BY JOHN E. 


terest in clock-reform. One after 

another, the nations are adopting 
legislation which sets the clocks faster for 
at least a part of the year. What was re- 
garded, prior to 1914, as the fad of vision- 
aries and a menace to the established or- 
der, has since been accepted as a military 
necessity and a measure that pays good 
dividends in dollars and cents. 

The action of our own Congress, at the 
time when this article was prepared, prom- 
ised the United States seven months of 
clock-reform every year. During the 
months of longest sunlight the Amer- 
ican citizen may expect to get up an hour 
earlier than he has been accustomed to do. 
There are numerous urgent reasons why he 
should do this. 

The mistake of the critics of daylight- 
saving is in assuming that time, which is 
purely a man-made convention, is a sacred 
thing which never has been changed and 
never should be changed. 

Since man came upon the earth he has 
been trying to find a satisfactory way of 
measuring the consciousness that begins 
with birth and ends at the grave. The 
hours of the clock are purely nominal 
things—conventional marks on a dial or a 
time-table. They are what we call them. 
Now, by the simple process of calling one 
hour by the name of another, we find we 
can save a million tons of coal a year, can 
greatly facilitate railroad business, can 
speed up industries, and can add a little to 
the general health and happiness. 

Opposed to an experiment which prom- 
ises so much are only arguments based on 
the sacredness of things as they are; and 
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the present war has taught the world—if it 
needed the lesson—the frailty and falsity 
of such opposition. 

Germany began saving daylight on May 
1, 1916. Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Holland, Sweden, and several other coun- 
tries are doing the same thing. Whatever 
other troubles they may be wrestling with, 
we have heard nothing of any revolt against 
clock-reform. 

Germany was the first of the warring 
nations to decide to save sunlight, but the 
German leaders have a precedent in the 
action of Joshua in biblical days. To gain 
time for the defeat of the Amorites at 
Gibeon, Joshua addressed himself directly 
to the sun: 


“Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon; and thou, 
moon, in the valley of Ajalon.” 


The day of the ancient Greeks was meas- 
ured by sun time. It began when that 
celestial luminary rose and ended when he 
sought his couch. Theoretically that is the 
best day of all; and if mankind had not 
invented wheels, and developed the habit 
of traveling, we might all measure time that 
way in this year 1918. But with the in- 
vention of wheels began man’s fight to 
annihilate time —a battle which thus far 
has resulted only in confusing and com- 
plicating all our means of measuring the 
passage of our existence. 

It is bad enough to-day, when the rail- 
roads must be operated by the clumsy ex- 
pedient of dividing the map into time 
zones; worse confusion is promised when 
rapid aerial travel becomes common. Un- 


fortunately for time-reformers, the sun will 
not shine upon the different parallels at the 
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same moment, and all plans to turn man 
back to natural ways must to a certain 
extent be makeshifts. 


FRANKLIN ADVOCATED DAYLIGHT-SAVING 


To Ben Franklin is accorded the honor 
of being the first American daylight-saving 
advocate. In 1784, when he was our new- 
born nation’s commissioner in Paris, he 
tried to reform the schedule of the Parisian 
day. By ingenious calculations, exag- 
gerated somewhat for the sake of argu- 
ment, he proved that the citizens of the 
French capital could save ninety-five mil- 
lions of francs a year, spent for candles, by 
getting up with the sun and going to bed 
at twilight. He proposed ringing all the 
church-bells and firing cannons in the 
street at sunrise. A tax on every window 
that was shuttered or shaded after dawn 
was his idea of punishment for evading the 
proposed law. 

Paris was no doubt diverted, but there is 
no record that Franklin’s idea was taken 
seriously. 

Once daylight-saving reform is generally 
accepted, it provides its own penalties for 
evasion. The man who chooses to call 
seven o’clock by its former name, six, will 
find himself so inconvenienced in transact- 
ing business that he will soon conform to 
the general custom. 

All of the United States that lies north 
of latitude thirty--that is, roughly speak- 
ing, north of Jacksonville, New Orleans, 
and San Antonio, Texas—will benefit con- 
siderably by putting the clock forward one 
hour in summer. South of this latitude 
nature distributes the daylight equally 
enough. Besides the more even distribu- 
tion of light in southern latitudes, another 
obstacle to clock-reform is the necessity of 
allowing for rest in the heat of the day. 

Under reformed time we shall rise an 
hour earlier and go to work an hour earlier. 
Light is a physical stimulant, and in the 
same number of hours more work can be 
done with less effort. 

The working man or woman will have an 
added daylight hour for rest and recreation. 
In mild weather this suggests outdoor play. 
The cities of Cleveland and Detroit, both 
of which have experimented with reformed 
time, report added thousands enjoying the 
parks and playing baseball and other 


healthy games. With national time-reform 
a fact, the suburbanite who looks forward 
all day to a quiet evening in his garden 
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should have his pleasures increased very 
considerably. 

Daylight-saving promises an added hour 
of work in the cooler part of the hot sum- 
mer days, which take their toll in life and 
health from the big cities. For the factory- 
worker this is an advantage well worth con- 
sidering. 

Man is not naturally a nocturnal animal. 
His normal working day begins with the 
dawn and ends with the coming of night. 
After nightfall, under our present scheme 
of life, his chief business is wasting time 
and money and health. 

It would be claiming too much to say 
that daylight-saving will end city night- 
life; but in the case of the man who works 
for a living, it is reasonable to suppose that 
night-life will be more or less modified. 


CONCRETE RESULTS OF THE CHANGE 


In the way of concrete results, Mr. 
McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury and 
director-general of railroads, foresees the 
facilitation of transportation. He has pre- 
dicted that an additional hour of daylight 
effort will finally end the congestion of 
railroad business, and will quicken the oper- 
ation of the overtaxed terminals. 

The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce estimates that the nation can save 
fifteen hundred thousand tons of coal a 
year by using an additional hour of day- 
light during the summer months. Dr. Gar- 
field, head of the Fuel Administration, puts 
the estimate lower—eight hundred thou- 
sand tons. Even at the smaller figure the 
saving promised is enough to justify the 
reform. 

Sir Henry Norman calculates that dur- 
ing the last three years Great Britain has 
saved nearly a million pounds annually 
by getting to work earlier during the 
months of greatest sunshine. A conserva- 
tive estimate puts the possible saving in the 
United States at twice that figure. 

A point advanced by objectors to the 
daylight-saving plan is the confusion which 
they say it will entail upon railroad sched- 
ules. Railroad schedules are sufficiently 
complicated in appearance to make any 
reformer shudder, yet, after all, they are 
not such fragile machinery. In times of dis- 
aster—floods, fires, and blizzards—railroad 


schedules are shattered with painful regu- , 


larity, and never yet has the resulting in- 
convenience approached the proportions of 
a calamity. If railroad schedules could not 
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be adjusted, railroads would have no need 
to employ experts to make and change 
them. Now that the railroads are under 
government control, and the director- 
general has advocated clock-reform, this 
objection seems to have vanished. 

The machinery of business and the law 
lives only by the regularity of the clock- 
tick, to judge by the arguments of some of 
the opponents of daylight-saving. Is it not 
quite possible that the calamities they pre- 
dict are, after all, no more formidable than 
the dislocation of railroad schedules? In- 
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deed, has not the experience of at least half 
a dozen other countries already proved that 
such is the fact? 

There is no valid reason for not calling 
seven o’clock six o'clock if we choose, and 
there seem to be good reasons why we 
should. Let us try waking up with the 
summer sun, or mere nearly with the sum- 
mer sun. It promises to pay in money, 
health, and happiness. All that we need do 
is to assure ourselves that to-morrow morn- 
ing’s clock is just as truthful as that of to- 
day; and so in truth it will be. 


II—Don’t Change the Clocks 


BY THE REV. E. W. ANNABLE 


T- was something of a shock to me when 
I read of the proposal to set the clock 
forward one hour during the summer 
months, for the sake of more daylight and 
higher efficiency. I enjoy daylight, and I 
believe in efficiency, but at a season of the 
year when we have sunshine from about 
five in the morning until seven at night, I 
fail to see any adequate reason for a change 
in our daily time-table. 

We haven’t heard any farmer asking for 
such a change. A day is a day to him out 
there on the farm. He already works from 
“kin to can ’—that is, he begins as soon 
as he “ kin ” in the morning, and he works 
as long as he can. 

The roosters begin to crow out on the 
farm, regardless of the clock. The calves 
commence bleating for breakfast about the 
time when the sun looks over the eastern 
horizon. The pigs start squealing a friendly 
summons to the farmer to tumble out of 
bed and hustle up the grub. And so he 
turns out and starts the day. 

The sun is his clock in doing his work; 
and if this fails him, the stock will remind 
him of feeding-time. We know a farmer 
friend who owns a mule which. about 
eleven o’clock in the morning, will raise 
voice and tail in a series of euphonious 
brays, to remind the boss that it is time to 
eat; and if his demand is not heeded, he 
goes on a strike at once. 

It is not until the farmer wants to go to 
town that trouble will begin, if the clock is 
set forward an hour. It will mean that he 


must cut off one hour from the far end of 
the day’s work, if the town is working upon 
the basis of the new time. We are dafly 
reading of increasing demands for a general 
effort to raise larger and better crops. If 
one hundred thousand farmers, who used 
to work till six o’clock, old time, have to 
cut off one hour from two days in the week, 
in order to get into town in time to attend 
to business and go to the movies, or to 
church or lodge, there is likely to be a 
chance for Mr. Hoover to protest. You can 
figure out the loss of time for yourself. But 
how are we going to prevent that loss if we 
set the clocks forward one hour during the 
farmer’s busy season? 

Then there is the farmer’s wife. She is 
interested in this matter. So far as the 
farm is concerned, her day is much like 
that of her husband. It lasts from the time 
when she feeds the chickens in the morning, 
and hurries on breakfast for the men-folk, 
until the last dish is wiped and put away 
after supper. She knows by the sun when 
dinner should be ready. The gathering in 
of the hens and turkeys, in the late after- 
noon, reminds her of the approach of eve- 
ning, and she says to her daughter: 

“* My land, where /as this day gone?” 

But if she is going to town that evening, 
then, if the clock has been set forward, 
everything will be in confusion. Her sched- 
ule must be advanced an hour because of 
the change in time; but turkeys don’t come 
home by the clock, nor do chickens go to 
roost because its hands have been set for- 














ward. They have a habit of doing as they 
have always done. She will have to cut 
one complete hour out of the day’s work to 
be able to go to town with her husband, 
. and that is no small matter with her. The 
stores will be closing an hour earlier than 
they used to, and she must come to their 
terms if she wishes to do her errands. 

Under the present arrangement the farm- 
er-and his wife get to town when the day’s 
work is fairly done, shop a bit, visit a little 
with the neighbor farmers, perhaps go to 
the movies, and then bundle the family into 
the rig or auto, and get back home in time 
for a good night’s rest. This idea of setting 
the clock forward is going to raise the mis- 
chief with them. 


THE MAN WITH A SMALL GARDEN 


Then there is the man who lives in a 
country or suburban town. He is no farmer, 
but he thinks he is. He likes to get out an 
hour earlier in the morning, during the 
spring and summer season, and putter 
around in the back end of his lot. He puts 
in a few seeds, sets out a few tomatoes and 
cabbage-plants, and incidentally cultivates 
a fistful of choice blisters, about which he 
loves to brag to his less fortunate friends. 

It makes him feel good to get up at five 
o’clock—present time—and in the cool of 
the morning paw in the dirt before break- 
fast; then eat, and catch the seven five 
train for the city, all glowing with healthy 
exercise. But if we set the clock forward, 
he will have to get up at what is now five 
o'clock in order to get his train, which will 
still be running at 7.05 A.M., but with 
that time exactly one hour earlier. If he 
wants that extra hour to work in the 
garden, he must get up at what is now four 
o'clock. Will he want the clock set for- 
ward? Somewhere he must get the regula- 
tion amount of sleep, and he does not 
intend to go to bed with the chickens in 
order to do so. 

Setting the clock forward will compel 
him to readjust all his habits. No, he 
doesn’t want his schedule changed. There 
is always plenty of daylight in his office 
now. If he wishes, he can keep right along 
with his work until six o’clock (old time), 
with never a thought of artificial light. 

Then his wife must be reckoned with. 
Goodness knows, her morning is all too 
short now, what with the meals to get, and 
the children to hurry off to school. Seven 
thirty, old time, would mean six thirty, new 
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time. Why, even now she can’t get those 
children started before the first bell is ring- 
ing for school. And an hour earlier! Folks 
must be crazy! 

And the children understand the present 
situation. They hear their mother call them 
to “ get right up this minute,” but that is 
all right. Mother always calls that way. 
They know they are perfectly safe to take 
another snooze, and so, naturally, they roll 
over and take it. And mother fusses 
around, and finally gets them out of bed, 
and they get up with a rush, if they are 
boys, jump into their clothes in about three 
shakes, give their hair “ a lick and a prom- 
ise,’ gobble their breakfast, and get to 
school in plenty of time to have a lot of fun. 
But to set the schedule forward an hour 
would be for mother to invite a cyclone, a 
tornado, and an earthquake all at once. 

Of course, it would not be quite so bad 
with girls. But be very sure, mother doesn’t 
want the clock changed, unless it is just 
during vacation, for then it would make 
little difference. 


DISARRANGING THE SUMMER EVENINGS 


But we have to look at the other end of 
the day as well. It sounds very fine to say 
that men in offices and shops and stores 
would quit work an hour earlier, accord- 
ing to the proposed change. This is all 
right if those who are stopping work at 
that hour have only themselves to look 
after. But the proposition is changed nearly 
as badly for father and mother in town as 
for the farmer and his wife in the agri- 
cultural district. 

One hour earlier will land father home in 
the edge of the heat of the day. It is noth- 
ing to him that he is out that much sooner, 
if he has had to sacrifice the morning hour 
in his much-prized garden. He can’t work 
a garden in the late, hot, summer afternoon, 
even if the conservation of garden-stuff is 
urged by the government. Those burning, 
slanting rays of the declining sun forbid 
any such thing. — 

Besides, the evening hour has been de- 
voted to watering the garden, if he has one, 
and sprinkling the street; but now he can’t 
do that either. It is too early and too hot. 
Neither can he cut the grass—his task for 
one evening each week—for the same rea- 
son. He can’t go over to his neighbor’s and 
sit on the steps and swap yarns. He hasn’t 
had his supper yet. It is too soon to go 
auto-riding, if he has a car, for the folks 
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haven’t had a chance to get tidied “p yet, 
and will not until after the evening meal. 
Moreover, his wife isn’t at home. The new 
routine has not yet been brought to time 
so that the afternoon is properly adjusted. 
Nobody knows where the children are at 
that time of day. Their mother is inclined 
to think the old supper-hour is good 
enough. The children aren’t ready to eat 
yet, anyway, or they would be at home, for 
meals always bring them. Both mother 
and father are quite ready to protest 
against setting the clock forward. 

So far as that is concerned, big sister 
might have something to say, if she would 
only speak up. There has been a young 
man coming around lately, in the edge of 
the evening, and there have been pleasant 
moments there on the porch, in the half 
light of the closing day. She knows all 
about this, and thinks of the little atten- 
tions and glances that she has received, and 
the accidental touches of the hands. 

Sister knows that that young man isn’t 
going to come around there in broad day- 
light to sit on the porch with her. She 
also knows that a little later in the evening, 
according to the new time, ten o'clock will 
be on hand at nine o’clock, and the young 
man cannot stay as late as he used to; nor 
can they go out to walk with the same 
abandon as to time, knowing very well that 
“half past ten is not so very late.” It’s 
no fun to hold hands by daylight, either, if 
matters have progressed that far. Neither 
sister nor her “ best ever” wants the clock 
set forward. 

And then there is the neighborhood to be 
considered. Think of the fine old times we 
have had under present arrangements! 
Father worked in the garden in the morn- 
ing, and now he has just finished cutting 
the grass, and is all ready to sit down and 
visit. Mother is dressed up in something 
cool and fresh. The children have played 
hide-and-seek until they are tired, and now 
are cluttering up the front steps, or are 
sprawled out on the grass, telling of the 
narrow escapes of the day, and of all the 
things they have done. 

And now night has fallen upon the city. 
Some of the neighbors have come over to 
sit on the porch with father and mother. 
Father and the rest of the men are telling 
about their gardens, and mother and the 
women are comparing notes on the latest 
pattern in knitting. 

Then they all begin to tell of old times 
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and old friends. The baby of the family 
comes and climbs up in mother’s lap, and, 
after a few shy glances around, cuddles 
down and quietly goes to sleep. The older 
children are listening to the talk of their 
elders. By and by one of the neighbors 
says: 

“ Well, we must go home.” 

“Oh, don’t hurry,” mother says; 
only nine o'clock.” 

And so they sit a little longer in the 
growing darkness; and you can hear the 
baby breathing more deeply in its sleep; 
and the talk kind of dies out, and it fades 
away all down the street, where other 
neighbors are enjoying themselves as we 
have been. Presently those at our house 
go home; and mother takes the baby in and 
puts it on the bed, still sound asleep. Then 
she routs out the rest of the youngsters, and 
sends them off up-stairs. 

Then husband and wife sit there alone 
for a few minutes, not talking very much, 
but just resting in the cool, quiet darkness 
—good comrades, good chums, traveling 
together the path of life which lengthens 
toward the sunset. Mistakes have been 
made, perhaps, but they’ve got along pretty 
well, considering, and they are glad to be 
there together, with all their little folks 
asleep within the house. And the benedic- 
tion of the evening hour falls upon the two. 

The lights begin to wink out in the 
houses down the street, and occasionally a 
door is shut. The stars shine a little more 
brightly. The night breezes begin to rustle 
through the leaves of the trees about the 
house. A bird suddenly pipes out in its 
sleep, up there in the branches. The cricket 
orchestra is playing away in even time, out 
there in the grass. The sound of a belated 
auto, coming in from an evening run, is 
heard on the cool night air; and away off 
there can be heard the occasional barking 
of some lonely dog. 

Then, one by one, the clocks of the 
neighborhood begin to chime out ten 
o’clock—present time—and then there is 
absolute silence for a moment. 

“Well, I suppose we must go to bed,” 
one says to the other, half regretfully. 

The two get up quietly and pull the extra 
chairs in off the porch, and the door is 
shut and locked; and soon the house is 
dark and silent for the night. What a 
pleasant evening they have had! Why 
spoil it by cutting off an hour? 

I say, don’t set the clock forward! 


“it’s 
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MAJOR-GENERAL PEYTON C. MARCH, ACTING CHIEF OF STAFF, UNITED STATES ARMY 
As the chief of staff, General Tasker H. Bliss, is on duty abroad, General March is .actually the head of 
the general staff of the United States Army 
From a copyrighted photograph by Clinedinst, Washington 
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GENERAL TASKER H. BLISS, CHIEF OF STAFF, UNITED STATES ARMY 


Although General Bliss reached the age of retirement in December last; he is still serving as chief of staff 
and as the American member of the Allied War Council 
From a photograph recently taken in France 
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GENERAL JOHN J. PERSHING, COMMANDING THE AMERICAN FORCES IN FRANCE 
This engraving is from a photograph taken recently at an unnamed French port, and shows General 
Pershing going ashore from a vessel, in company with French and British officers 

From a copyrighted photograph by the International Film Serviee, New York 
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MAJOR-GENERAL LEONARD WOOD 


The senior major-general and one of the best soldiers and commanders of the United States Army, 
who was recently severely injured by an accidental explosion of ammunition in France 
From a copyrighted photograph by Clinedinst, Washington 
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“4 FIELD-MARSHAL SIR DOUGLAS HAIG 


Sir Douglas Haig went to France in August, 1914, as a corps commander, and in December, 1915, 
succeeded Sir John French as commander-in-chief of the British rorces 
From a photograph by the Press’ Illustrating Service, New York 
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GENERAL PETAIN, THE FRENCH COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 


During the war Philippe Pétain, the hero of the defense of Verdun, has risen from the rank of colonel 
to the chief command of France’s armies in the field 


From a photograph by the International Film Service, New York 
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GENERAL SIR H. H. WILSON, THE NEW CHIEF OF STAFF IN LONDON 
Sir Henry Wilson, until recently the British member of the Allied War Council in France, has now 
succeeded General Robertson as his government’s chief military adviser 
From a copyrighted photograph by the Press Illustrating Service, New York 
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GENERAL DIAZ, THE ITALIAN COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 


General Armando Diaz succeeded General Cadorna when the latter retired from the chief command 
after the Italian defeat on the Isonzo—He is a Neapolitan of Spanish descent 




















How Different Nations and 
Races Face War 


THE NATIONAL CHARACTER OF AMERICA, FRANCE, ENGLAND, GERMANY, AND OTHER 
BELLIGERENTS, AS REVEALED IN THE LURID LIGHT OF 
THE PRESENT CONFLICT 


By Richard Le Gallienne 


ances to the contrary, war is a vanish- 

ing activity of mankind. “ The sport 
of kings” is doomed, and before many 
years are gone it will have taken its place 
with bear-baiting, the bull-ring, and the 
prize-fight. 

For all these the same defense used to be 
made as is still made in certain quarters for 
war. They preserved mankind from too 
much softness, they fortified our manly 
qualities. Their brutality provided a nec- 
essary hardening of the feelings, steeled 
men against the fear of death, and even de- 
veloped the heroic qualities. The small 
proportion of goodness in these evil things 
has never been denied, any more than one 
denies those qualities of courage and effi- 
ciency which go to the making of successful 
criminals; but the best opinion of ascend- 
ing humanity denies, all the same, that ex- 
ercises and accomplishments of brutality 
and criminality are necessary for the con- 
servation of manliness in mankind. 

The best opinion of ascending humanity 
holds precisely the same opinion about war. 
It is in vain that a German Nippold de- 
clares that “ war is the most august and 
sacred of human activities,” or that a Ger- 
man Bernhardi asserts that “ war is a bi- 
ological necessity of the first importance,” 
or that a German war-lord thunders out his 
murderous proclamations with “it is my 
royal and imperial command.” The opin- 
ions and the war-lord are alike anachro- 
nisms, as old as Sparta, as old as the mon- 
strous ambitions of kings. Such ideas have 
long since been discarded by really civilized 
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[: spite of tragic momentary appear- 
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nations, though their rank and terrible 
growth in a nation racially brutal through- 
out its history, and always imperfectly hu- 
manized, has forced upon the rest of the 
world, which was beginning to direct its 
energies toward other ends than those of 
primitive ferocity, a defensive struggle as 
infamous in its origin as it is appalling in 
its agony. 

As for the war-lord responsible for this 
training and uncaging of his human wild- 
beast show, the common sense and humor 
of the world—should nothing else more 
drastic happen to him — must ultimately 
laugh him out of existence. Were it not 
for the evil power that he temporarily 
wields, one would regard him as a figure 
scarcely less absurd than that bloodthirsty 
pirate Edward Teach, who, with bloodshot 
eyes and ferocious mustachios, with six pis- 
tols in his satin belt and great feathers in 
his hat, used to swagger and swear about 
his quarter-deck, cutlas in hand, and oc- 
casionally, to show what a terrible fellow 
he was, would eat the glass out of which he 
drank, gnashing broken glass and great 
oaths at the same time. So he of the royal 
and imperial command swaggers for the 
moment upon the quarter-deck of Europe, 
and dangerous as he is, and seriously as we 
are compelled to take him,-he none the less 
cuts a like ridiculous figure. 

Indeed, probably no more ridiculous fig- 
ure has ever appeared on the human stage. 
In spite of his dead-earnest reality to them, 
this is the way the English have regarded 
him from the beginning of the war, with 
that humor which an American writer, Wil- 
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liam Hard, has called “ the one continuous 
thing in England.” To them, with all his 
ferocious imperial posturings, he has been a 
gigantic laughing-stock, nor have all his big 
guns or submarines interfered with their 
seeing the grim joke. 

But though this modern Attila and his 
Huns are as surely vanishing into the ewig- 
keit as their fearsome originals, whose 
blood-lapping shades were invoked to such 
memorable purpose some few years ago in 
China, they are, alas, however near they 
may be to the vanishing-point, still mon- 
strously incarnate. With blood and iron, 
with fire and sword, they have forced upon 
the consciousness of the world—let us hope 
with a final salutary understanding—what 
war in its ultimate logic is. 

War has been a fine thing for us to read 
of, a glorious theme for poets; but as a 
reality, in spite of such recent wars as those 
in South Africa and in the Balkans, which, 
after all, touched us only through the news- 
papers—it was beginning to fade—to fade 
into literature. We were beginning to 
think of it as something heroic and terrible, 
something epic, and therefore out of date. 
It scarcely seemed possible in our sensible, 
matter-of-fact world. We almost laughed 
at the idea. Perhaps, once in a while, we 
may have wondered—if such a monstrous 
absurdity should happen, how would we 
face it? And then, like unimagined thun- 
derbolts, it suddenly came. 

It came, and for three years and a haif 
nearly all the nations of Europe have been 
facing it. Germany, Austria, Serbia, Bel- 
gium, Russia, France, England, Italy, Tur- 
key, Bulgaria, Roumania, Montenegro, 
have all been facing it, not merely with 
“meatless”? and “ wheatless” days, but 
with agony and bloody sweat. America is 
now to face it; though, whatever sacrifices 
in men and treasure she may be called upon 
to make, it is no minimization of her share 
in the struggle—a share which seems des- 
tined to be of decisive importance—to re- 
mind ourselves that such facing of it as she 
will be called upon to do cannot, in all like- 
lihood, compare with that of some of her 
Allies. 

Remember that not for one second of 
time during all these three and a half years 
has England been suffered to forget that at 
any moment of the day or night Zeppelins 
might appear high up over London, or that 
children saying their lessons in school- 
houses in quiet seaside places might be 
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butchered suddenly with iron rain out of 
the sky. France, too, has known that at 
any moment, through that heroic human 
dike stretching five hundred miles across 
her northern provinces, a torrent of fire and 
sword, of inhuman fury and pillage, more 
cruel than any sea, might burst its way and 
flood even Paris itself with the lava of its 
merciless hate. 

American sons will die, American moth- 
ers mourn; but for America, though on a 
larger scale, the war will be as heretofore 
England’s wars have been to England. Up 
till now, England’s fighting has been done 
out of England. Her school-children and 
her peaceable old folk were safe from the 
terror. But how different it has been with 
all those other nations of Europe, with Bel- 
gium, with France, and the rest, with but a 
river or a range of hills dividing them cen- 
tury after century from their racial foe, 
whose shadow from childhood to manhood 
was always lowering over their games, their 
youthful dreams, their ripening ambitions! 

Yet it must not be forgotten that Amer- 
ica also has known, for one tragic period 
within living memories, a like agony within 
her own borders, on her own loved soil; 
and the whole world knows how she faced 
it then. The more fitted, therefore, she is 
to fight side by side with her war comrades 
in those “ unhappier lands ” across the sea. 
Nor need we speculate as to how her 
“boys ” will bear themselves when at last 
the glad call comes for them to take their 
share in stiffening that thin red line of 
heroes which stretches from the Belgian 
dunes to the Swiss border. 


COURAGE A COMMON POSSESSION 


In that respect—in the quality, I mean, 
of fighting courage—they will not be singu- 
lar; for one gratifying fact about human 
beings which the present war, beyond all 
others, has surprisingly revealed, is the 
commonness, one might almost say the 
commonplaceness, of courage. Different 
nations and races have different ways of 
showing it, but when the time for action 
comes there is little to choose between them 
in the possession of its essential spirit. 

Of course, there are peoples whose tradi- 
tions or conditions have made them what 
we call “ warlike.” They are or have be- 
come so either because they are predatory 
by nature, or because they live constantly 
under the threat of invasion. The Ger- 
mans are, and have been, throughout their 
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history, a predatory people. The French, 
during the reign of Louis.XIV and the 
Empire of Napoleon, might be called the 
same, though their predacity was rather an 
artificial dynastic ambition than a racial 
trait. France has long wished to be left 
alone to cultivate the arts of peace, and to 
fulfil her destiny as the Greece of the mod- 
ern world; but this the shadow of the 
spiked helmet on her frontier has denied 
her, and she has been forced into continu- 
ing martial in spite of herself. The same 
may be said of Belgium and, in a degree, 
of England. 

As for Serbia and the other Balkan 
states, the shadow of Turkey and Austria 
and their own mutual hatreds have kept 
them with arms in their hands. War has 
been one of the permanent conditions of 
their lives. In such peoples warlike cour- 
age is inbred, like battle in a bulldog. 

In peoples, too, accustomed for several 
generations to conscription, a certain readi- 
ness to face war at any time may be pre- 
supposed. But I think it will be allowed 
that the test of courage must fall hardest 
on those purely civilian nations who have 
had no training in arms, and who, having 
maintained a purely professional army to 
do their fighting, never expected to have to 
do it for themselves. It is this test which 
America is about to face, and which Eng- 
land has already faced, in splendid fulfil- 
ment of those curiously prophetic lines of 
Tennyson: 


For I trust if an enemy’s fleet came yonder round 
by the hill, 
And the rushing battle-bolt sang from the three- 
decker out of the foam, 
That the smooth-faced, snub-nosed rogue would 
leap from his counter and till, 
And strike, if he could, were it but with his 
cheating yardwand, home. 


Now that England has a citizen army of 
five million men to her credit, I scarcely 
think that we shall hear much talk from 


her poets of “smooth-faced, snub-nosed 
rogues ” again. 
FROM ARIOVISTUS TO THE KAISER 


No one who has followed the war, how- 
ever cursorily, with an eye to racial char- 
acteristics or national behavior, can fail to 
have been struck with the manner in which 


all the combatants have, in the current 
phrase, proved “ true to type.” Never can 
there have been a stronger exhibition 


of history repeating itself. Much of the 


DIFFERENT NATIONS AND RACES FACE WAR 
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war seems like Czsar’s ‘“ Commentaries ” 
brought up to date. 

The protagonists have changed but lit- 
tle during the centuries. The chief change 
has been in their weapons. The redoubt- 
able and implacable aggressor seems, in- 
deed, to show no change at all, for all his 
ostensible conversion to Christianity. Still 
the war-god Odin is his protector, and still 
the superficially Christianized priests of 
Odin hearten the warriors in harangues 
such as this of Pastor Baumgarten: 


Whoever cannot prevail upon himself to ap- 
prove from the bottom of his heart the sinking of 
the Lusitania—whoever cannot conquer his sense 
of the gigantic cruelty to unnumbered perfectly 
innocent victims . . and give himself up to 
honest delight at this victorious exploit of Ger- 
man defensive power—him we judge as no true 
German. y 


So spake Pastor Baumgarten in an ad- 
dress on the Sermon on the Mount! Still 
the same old martial migratory instinct de- 
nies the right of other races to stand in its 
arrogant tribal path; but the instinct has 
attained a devilish self-consciousness far 
more cruel than the old rude tribal urge. 
A certain K. Wagner, quoted in Mr. Wil- 
liam Archer’s “Gems of German Thought,” 
writes thus: 


Let us bravely organize great forced migrations 
of the inferior peoples. Let them be driven into 
“ reserves,” where they have no room to grow 

. . and where, discouraged and rendered in- 
di fferent to the future by the spectacle of the 
superior energy of their conquerors, they may 
crawl slowly toward the peaceful death of weary 
and hopeless senility. 


Still to the fulfilment of these shuddering 


‘ends the modern German, like his kinsman 


of old, hurls himself with the same furor 
Teutonicus, the same cynical ferocity to- 
ward women and children, and the same 
foresight in strategy and skill in the order- 
ing of his battalions. Still the old arro- 
gance of Ariovistus addressing Cesar chal- 
lenges mankind on the lips of his royal and 
imperial descendant. 

Happily, if the furor Teutonicus has thus 
survived throughout the generations, un- 
tainted by any weakness of humanity, the 
qualities of those “ inferior races ” which it 
would so ruthlessly thrust aside, have also 
survived with no diminution of energy. 
“ Of all the peoples I have fought,” wrote 
Cesar, “ the Belge are the most sturdy ”; 
and for eighteen centuries the Belgic race 
has been living up to that encomium, resist- 
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ing one tyrant after another, fighting fear- 
lessly for a liberty won one moment to be 
torn away the next. 


THE UNBROKEN SPIRIT OF THE BELGIANS 


Once more their ancestral destiny chal- 
lenged them in August, 1914, and once 
more awoke the same tragically heroic re- 
sponse. Philip Gibbs tells the story in 
“ The Soul of the War ”: 


When Germany tore up that “scrap of paper ” 
which guaranteed the integrity of Belgium, every 
patriotic man there volunteered for the defense of 
his country and shouldered a rifle, though he had 
never fired a blank cartridge, and put on some 
kind of uniform, though he had never drilled in a 
barrack square. Lawyers and merchants, school- 
masters and poets, actors and singers, farmers and 
peasants, rushed to take up arms, and when the 
vanguards of the German army struck across the 
frontier, they found themselves confronted, not 
only by the small regular army of Belgium, but by 
the whole nation. Even the women helped to dig 
the trenches at Liége, and poured boiling water 
over Uhlans who came riding into Belgian villages. 


Of the daredevil audacity of Belgian 
women two amazing stories were recently 
told me by a Belgian lady who was living 
in Brussels at the time of the German oc- 
cupation. It goes without saying that the 
display of the Belgian flag in any form was 
forbidden. This, however, did not prevent 
a certain lady, riding in a trolley-car one 
morning, from wearing it in the shape of a 
button on her breast. 

Presently a German officer entered the 
car, and, looking around with native arro- 
gance, noticed the lady’s decoration. In- 
stantly he called across to her to remove it. 
She acted as if she had not heard him. 
Again, with increasing insolence, he repeat- 
ed his demand; with the same result. Then, 
losing patience, he sprang across the aisle 
and snatched the tiny badge from- her 
breast. As it came away, it proved to be 
attached to a coil of ribbon hidden some- 
where in its wearer’s garments, for, as the 
officer pulled, a yard of ribbon followed it, 
and, as he pulled again, still another yard, 
and again another yard. 

Meanwhile, the car began to titter as the 
officer pulled and pulled more furiously; 
and the audacious wearer, looking up with 
the sweetest of smiles into the officer’s face, 
said: 

“Go on 
yards of it.” 

This was too much for the officer. Dash- 
ing the accursed thing down, with an oath, 


there are thirty-five more 
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he furiously strode out of the car, followed 
by the mockery of its occupants. 

The other story of another lady and an- 
other officer was identical up to the point 
of the officer snatching away the button; 
but this time there was no ribbon attach- 
ment. It came off easily. 

“ Easier,” said the fair Belgian, once 
more smiling up into the officer’s face, 
“ easier than taking Calais, isn’t it?” 

When a nation’s women can jest like this 
with the sword over their heads, we need 
not wonder at the courage of its men, or 
fear for its ultimate freedom. 


SERBIA’S SPLENDID SOLDIERS 


The other small nation, deliberately gar- 
roted in the war, has born its martydom 
with the same spirit. The Serbs have been 
called the best fighters in Europe, and they, 
too, like other good fighters, are believers 
in something more than weapons or strat- 
egy. “ Victory,” runs one of their prov- 
erbs, “ is not won by shining arms, but by 
brave hearts.” The speech of the old King 
of Serbia to his men in December, 1914, is 
well-known, but it cannot be brought to re- 
membrance too often. Broken down with 
rheumatic gout, he had hurried to the front 
to hearten his men. He spoke thus: 


Heroes, you have taken two oaths—one to me, 
your king, and one to your country. From the 
first I release you, for the situation is far too grave 
to justify me, an old man on the edge of the 
grave, in holding you to it. From the oath to 
your country no man can release you; but I 
promise you that if you decide to return to your 
homes, and if fortune favors our cause, you shall 
not be made to suffer. But whether you go or 
stay, I and my sons remain. 


The Serb, who has been called “ the 
Frenchman of the Balkans,” is gay, open- 
hearted, hospitable, and fond of talk, unlike 
his more phlegmatic neighbor, the Bulgar; 
and, while the Serbian army answers readi- 
ly to discipline, there is a democratic cama- 
raderie between men and officers pervading 
it which gives a rare unity to its fighting 
spirit. In this connection Mr. Seton-Wat- 
son, writing of “‘ The Spirit of the Serb,” 
tells a delightful story of a Serbian ma- 
chine-gunner who, when all his fellows in 
the detachment were killed in an action 
against the Turks, still kept on working his 
gun, with such effect that the enemy re- 
treated and the position was saved: 


_He was called before the general, who saluted 
him with a ferocious scowl and said: 
What's this I hear 


“ You're a terrible fellow! 














of you? They tell me it was a regular massacre. 
How many men did you kill?” 

The gunner, much perturbed at such a recep- 
tion, stammered out his belief that certainly well 
over a hundred men had fallen victims to his 
machine gun. 

“ Well,” said the general, still frowning, “ there’s 
nothing for it but to make you a corporal.” 

“ Oh, general!” exclaimed the man, who had ex- 
pected some kind of punishment. 

“ And now, corporal—I make you a sergeant.” 

“ Oh, general!” gasped the man, speechless with 
astonishment. 

“ And now, sergeant,” 
make you a lieutenant.” 
The new officer burst out crying. 

“ And now,” cried the general, “ embrace me!” 


the general went on, “I 


The spirit animating brave little Belgium 
and brave little Serbia has for the present 
been unavailing to withstand the force of 
those “ big battalions ” on the side of which 
Frederick — called the Great, presumably 
because he was perhaps the greatest cad 
and scoundrel that ever wore a crown—de- 
clared Providence was always to be found. 
Yet no one doubts that in the end the Ser- 
bian proverb will prove itself true, and that 
the victory, when it comes, will be less for 
the shining arms than for the brave hearts; 
the more so, too, because the two great 
European nations who are antagonists of 
the German monster combine both qualifi- 
cations for victory. They have the big 
battalions, and they have the spiritual! ardor 
and confidence which in all wars, even be- 
tween unequally matched opponents, have 
seldom failed to be the determining factors 
of success. Nowhere, perhaps, so much as 
in warfare, has the possibility of moving 
mountains by courageous faith been so con- 
clusively proved. 


WHEN FRANCE REVEALED HER SOUL 


The spirit in which France entered the 
war was thus expressed by a famous French 
statesman: 


The war, to all good Frenchmen, is a necessity 
to face, a duty to fulfil—but with what heaviness 
of heart! 


Yet this melancholy was accompanied by 
a sort of grim gaiety, a fatalistic satisfac- 
tion that the menace under which French 
lives had been lived since 1871 was no 
longer an impalpable shadow, but at last 
had materialized into a reality which, how- 
ever formidable, could be grappled with 
once for all. The opportunity had at last 


come to shake off this intolerable night- 
mare; and in the determination to do so 
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which nerved France as one man, there was 
markedly present a seriousness which, actu- 
ally there throughout the nation’s history, 
seldom comes to the surface. It was a Hu- 
guenot seriousness, one might say, which 
made even the “ Marseillaise ” vibrate with 
a more profound and terrible thrill. Never 
since Rouget de l’Isle wrote it—wrote it, it 
must be remembered, to brace the Revolu- 
tionary troops against these very same 
Prussians—had the singing of it meant so 
much to the French people. 

Strangely, too, as if by subconscious 
warning, the soul of France had been strait- 
ly taking account of itself for several years 
previously, purifying and tempering itself 
as for a coming ordeal. Many writers have 
drawn attention to this fact. Indeed, it is 
one of the most curious phenomena of the 
war. Readers of “ Jean Christophe” will 
recall M. Rolland’s adumbrations of it; 
and an American writer, James Mark Bald- 
win, has thus concisely remarked upon it: 


The future student of national culture will 
find abundant evidence to show that the finest 
preparation for the war, the most convincing as- 
surance of victory, lay not in the military equip- 
ment and armaments, not in-the law of three 
years, not in the high financial credit of France, 
but in the moral principles of the people, in their 
new view of life and duty. It lay in the national 
aspiration for a place in the brighter sun of world 
influence in literature, art, and morals, which was 
gathering force and already seeking instruments of 
expression when the explosion of war startled it 
into self-consciousness. M. Gabriel Hanotaux, re- 
ferring to the growth of German commercial in- 
terests in, the Orient, said it was France’s true 
mission to reassert in Eastern countries her ancient 
conquests of the higher things of the mind. 


Speaking of the new, or rather resurgent 
spirit of the French people, Alfred G. Gar- 
diner well expresses the surprise with which 
the world has marked this less familiar as- 
pect of the French character during these 
last fateful years: 


Along with the old flaming enthusiasm, what 
surprises the stranger is the calm and practical 
genius which goes with it. We have the habit of 
looking on the French as overexcitable beings, 
emotional, impatient of all government, impetu- 
ous, and volcanic. What we have not discerned 
in them is that passion of patriotism which is 
their great motive-power of action, and which, in 
a moment of crisis, makes of all the discordant 
elements of their nature a harmonious whole. It 
is this central sagacity of life which has made of 
Frenchmen the most real human beings in Europe. 


There are those of us, perhaps, who may 
hope that France will not go too far along 
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this staid and stern road of moral serious- 
ness. Too much of it, and she will hardly 
seem like France at all, but all too much 
like her serious sister across the Channel. 
On that point, however, Maurice Barrés, 
who himself has been one of the finest in- 
fluences in the creation of this “new 
France,” reassures us in his beautiful little 
book “ Les Traits Eternels de la France.” 
This so-called “ new” France is still the 
old. Telling of certain exploits in the war, 
he says: 


But in all this is there anything new or un- 
expected? It is the fruitage of France, the same 
as that which the nation of old brought forth 
many and many a time through the centuries. 
It is the wine, the corn, the blood of all our epics. 


Though this new seriousness has come, 
the old gallant French spirit that made the 
chansons des gestes and the crusades, ani- 
mates young France no less than the old. 
The flourish set on France, time shall never 
obliterate. To show that young French- 
men are just as delightfully foolish @ /a 
mousquetaire as ever, M. Barres tells of a 
scene at the military school of Saint-Cyr, 
at the annual féte du triomphe, when the 
senior class graduates. On this occasion, 
there having been a hint of the coming war 
with Germany, a young officer called upon 
his comrades to swear that they would go 
into battle in full parade dress, with white 
gloves, and an aigret in their hats. 

“ What a sensation we shall cause among 
the boches!” cried one of the youngsters. 
“ They will be too stupefied to stand up.” 

And the point of the story is 
these young musketeers kept their word. 
All fell in battle “en grande tenue, gants 
blancs et casoar au chapeau.” The last to 
go was Gaston Voizard, the young officer 
who proposed the oath. He fell on April 
8, 1915, white-gloved, as he had sworn. It 
was the panache—the plume in the hat, 
the feather in the cap—as Cyrano de 
Bergerac was fond of saying. 

“Ah!” says M. Barrés, with a sympa- 
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thetic sigh, “‘ how dearly France has paid 
for the panache through the centuries!” 
That the old French spirit lives not only 


in the panache but in dramatic deeds also, 
M. Barrés illustrates by a story that seems 
to come straight out of Dumas. He heard 
it from the lips of its hero, Lieutenant Péri- 
card, himself. The Germans had taken a 
certain trench, had borne down all 
tance. Not a Frenchman seemed left but 
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dead and wounded. Suddenly among the 
mass of corpses some one moved, and find- 
ing within reach a sack of hand-grenades, 
seized it, and rising up, cried: 

‘Stand up, ye dead!” 

“A mere act of folly?” asks Lieutenant 
Péricard, telling the story. “ Not at all; 
for the dead answered me. They said: 
‘We follow thee!’” Their souls seemed to 
stream into his soul, he goes on to say, 
making him a living flame, and there was 
nothing that could stop him or make him 
afraid. 

Whether or not this modern D’Artagnan 
really accomplished it all himself, or some 
of the wounded whom he believed dead 
answered him and lent a hand, the fact is 
that the result of his dramatic resurrection 
call was a stampede of the enemy and a re- 
capture of the trench. 

One other touching little story M. Barrés 


tells, illustrating the eternal spirit of 
France. A young soldier, about to join his 


regiment, is saying good-by to his mother. 

“When the troops,” he says, “ return 
victorious through the Arc de Triomphe, 
should I not be there, be sure to put on 


?? 


your best clothes—and do you be there! 


HOW ENGLAND FACES THE WAR 


England’s way of facing the war—both 
nationally and individually—has been Eng- 
land’s immemorial way. She has faced it, 
says Archibald Hurd, with that “ utter 
mystical reliance on sheer-character that 
England has bred in her sons.” Though, 
as the same writer says, she is capable of 
magnificent efficiencies —‘“‘can commit 
them from time to time magnificently, and 
secrete them, and forget them ”—she, like 
her little Serbian ally, does not believe that 
efficiency is all. The British spirit is more 
than efficiency. Englishmen are muddling 
through this war in the same fearless fash- 
ion as of old; but, says Mr. Hurd, they 
don’t mind their mistakes, for “ they are 
convinced that Englishmen can in the end 
beat Germans, because English character is 
tougher and more enduring than the Ger- 
man character.” 

As to the Englishman’s general attitude 
toward war, the same keen and sympathetic 
observer remarks that they care little 
for its heroic side, as “ heroisms are more 
or less a glorification of war. They are 
more or less a spreading of romance over 


war; and the English as a people cannot 
glorious or romantic view of war. 
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“ How do the English respond emotion- 
ally to the efficiencies of the war?” con- 
cludes Mr. Hurd, and answers himself: 
“They don’t.” They fight it with their 
unquenchable humor, and with fair play. 

Says Troilus in “ Troilus and Cressida ”’: 


When many times the captive Grecian falls, 
Even in the fan and wind of your fair sword, 
You bid them rise and live. 


And Hector answers: 
Oh, ’tis fair play! 


On this as one of her texts a delightful 
French authoress, writing under the pseu- 
donym of “ Jacques Vontade,” analyzes 
and panegyrizes the English soul. It is, by 
the way, not a little amusing to see how 
these two old enemies have been throwing 
bouquets to each other across the Channel 
during these years of the war. Certainly, 
as the queen says in Hamlet, “ ’tis deeply 
sworn!” But here are a few sentences 
from “ Jacques Vontade” which are as 
surely just as they are generous: 


Effort of any sort commands the Englishman's 
respect—even effort directed against himself. Re- 
member how the English spoke of the Boers in 
that war whose successive disasters put their 
nobility in mourning and gave their pride such 
grievous shocks. That was fair play. Fair play 
embodies all that is profoundly Christian in 
their moral system. To recognize the rights 
of others, to respect their efforts, and for one- 
self to rely simply on strength, energy, and 
will-power, without resort to devices of mental 
subtlety; to win or lose serenely without hate or 
rancor; to see his humanity in every man—that 
is English fair play. Attack the English, even 
with the weapons of trickery, they will respond 
with frankness; defeat them, they will generously 
recognize your prowess; fall to them in fair fight, 
and they will treat you like heroes; rely on their 
honor in great things and smail, you will rarely 
be deceived. 


OTHER PEOPLES IN THE WORLD WAR 


Religion and mythology have still, as 
they always have had, a great part in the 
waging and facing of wars. The wars of 
the Jews were waged in the name of the 
God of Battles. The God with whom the 
German Kaiser claims so close a partner- 
ship is really his ancestral god, Thor, and 
the Kaiser’s “ mailed fist ” is merely Thor’s 
hammer up to date. The fierce valor of 
the Turks, of the Arabs of northern Africa, 
and of Mohammedan fighters generally, is 
largely supported by the assurance of the 
paradisal pleasures promised to those who 
die battling for the faith. 
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With the Japanese the influence of the 
unseen takes a finer form. Professor Long- 
ford, in “ The Spirit of Japan,” says: 





. 

The Japanese soldier goes into battle believing 
that all the generations of those that have goie 
before him are marching unseen by his side, 
watching his conduct, ready to strike when he 
does; and that, if he falls, his spirit will join the 
ranks in its turn, to be present and cooperate 
with those who come after him. 


Again, Professor Longford quotes a pas- 
sage from an old Japanese history, telling 
of the attempted invasion of Japan by the 
Mongol emperor, Kublai Khan, in 1281: 


We had no firearms, they had, but our men 
rushed on them with their swords, so that they 
had not time to fire. From this I learn that the 
secret of victory or defeat lies in the spirit of the 
men and not in their weapons. We Japanese 
have a character in which we naturally excel, and 
in that we should put our trust. 


Here, once again, we find the same faith 
as Serbia’s, not in “ shining arms,” but in 
“brave hearts,” the same “ utter mystical 
reliance on sheer character that England 
has bred in her sons.” 

Once more we meet the same spiritual 
assurance in this speech of a Russian sol- 
dier recorded in Mme. Tatiana Alexnisky’s 
beautiful little record entitled “ With the 
Russian Wounded.” Speaking of the Ger- 
mans, this Russian said: 


They buy men and turn them into cowards and 
traitors who sell them our plans. We never did 
that, the Russians and the French. All the same, 
we shall beat them. Our spirit is the stronger. 


Strange this magnanimity of faith in their 
spirit which is found in all the fighting na- 
tions. “Our spirit is the stronger!” each 
one cries. 

And here is another story typical of the 
mystic Russian spirit, told by the same 
lady. Her hospital train was drawn up for 
some hours at a certain station alongside 
of a train taking soldiers to the front. There 
was a general foregathering, and the sol- 
diers brought out their tambourines and 
accordions, and danced with the peasant 
girls who had come up to the station to 
greet them. 


“ Are you always so gay as this?” I said to the 
soldiers, as I watched the real joy on their faces. 

“ Yes, sister, always when we are facing death. 
You know we are going straight into battle. If 
one is going to die, better die cheerfully!” 

_“ But why do you say that? You are going to 
victory, not to death.” 

“ No, sister. Victory comes through death!” 














’ Venice in Peril 


THE CRUEL 


CHOICE THAT HER DEFENDERS MUST MAKE 


IF THE MERCILESS 


INVADERS CAN REACH HER—SHALL SHE BE SURRENDERED OR DESTROYED? 


By Willis J. Abbot 


Author of “The Problem of Poland,” etc. 


ROM stately dome to lofty tower, 
from the cupola of La Salute to the 
tops of the palaces along the Grand 

Canal, each half-hour through the black 
Venetian night of war-time echoes the cry 
of the watchmen set to guard the city 
against the merciless attacks of Austrian 
airmen: 

“ All’ aria—buona guardia! All’ aria— 
buona guardia!’’—* Good watch aloft!” 

As the muezzins by day, from the mina- 
rets of the Orient, summon the faithful to 
prayer, so the Venetian watchmen by night 
give to the thousands round about, haunted 
by dread of the death that falls from the 
sky, their assurance that the watch aloft is 
well kept. 

A new phase has come upon Venice. 
Over and over again, in the past, the beau- 
ties of the wonderful city have been de- 
scribed, yet to those who know and love it 
no description is adequate. In its various 
phases of sunshine and storm, of pageant, 
féte, and mourning garb, it has been paint- 
ed with brush and pen until it would seem 
impossible that twentieth-century history 
could give the lovely Queen of the Adriatic 
a new setting. But this war, which has 
broken all precedents, has brought to Venice 
strange perils, and has forced upon her con- 
ditions which make her almost unrecog- 
nizable to the pleasure-seekers who in more 
peaceful days crowded her bright canals 
and her narrow byways. 

Venice for the first time faces an enemy 
who acknowledges no reverence for art in 
its highest manifestations. True, it is an 
old enemy—the Austrian who was expelled 


from her domain fifty years ago. He comnies 
again, and with the malign comradeship of 
the Hun is knocking at the Venetian gate 
—knocking just now with bombs dropped 
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from aircraft, but eagerly striving to get 
his great guns into a position where, if he 
so elects, they may do to St. Mark’s what 
has been done to the cathedral at Rheims, 
and to the architectural treasures of the 
city that which befell the Grande Place at 
Ypres. 

Venice has known war before, but not 
attacks by Huns and Vandals. Its art 
treasury has faced spoliation, but not wan- 
ton destruction. Napoleon stole the famous 
bronze horses of St. Mark’s and carried 
them off to Paris—to be restored later; but 
even Napoleon had too much reverence for 
art to drop bombs on the mosaic ceilings of 
the famous basilica. 

As imitation is the sincerest form of flat- 
tery, so theft is certainly evidence of high 
appreciation. Wanton destruction of art 
marks only stupid ignorance of art. Such 
is apparently the attitude of the Austrians, 
who, indeed, during the siege of 1848, 
dropped shells upon the city, one of which 
damaged the ceiling of the church of San 
Rocco, painted by Tintoretto. 


FOUR CHURCHES ALREADY DAMAGED 


It is reported that the Pope has appealed 
to the Teutonic allies to spare Venice from 
a bombardment which would demolish her 
art treasures. If so, the Austrians, though 
supposedly the most loyal of all Catholic 
nations, have been singularly deaf to the 
suggestions of the Holy Father, for thus 
far Venice has suffered from more than a 
hundred raids by aircraft, in which four 
churches — Santa Maria Formosa, San 
Pietro di Castello, the church of the Scalzi, 
and Santi Giovanni e Paolo — have been 
damaged. The last-named, the most famous 
church in Venice next to St. Mark’s, es- 
caped demolition almost miraculously. 








VENICE IN PERIL 


It may be accident that has directed the 
bombs of the Austrian aviators so fatally 
toward the treasure-houses of Venetian art. 
A map shown to visitors by the officer in 
command of the defenses showed, months 
ago, several hundred little red dots mark- 
ing the spots where bombs had fallen; and 
the city is so full of churches that some of 
them were practically certain to be hit. But 
it was barbarous to bomb Venice at all—in 
spite of the fact, which the Teutons will no 
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doubt plead in justification, that there is a 
small navy-yard at the eastern end of the 
town. The assailants rather than the Vene- 
tians will ultimately suffer from this van- 
dalism, for in years to come uncounted 
tourists will see the havoc wrought by Aus- 
trian bombs, and art-lovers of every land 
will condemn those responsible for them. 

“Tt was worse than a crime,” they will 
say, in Talleyrand’s phrase; “it was a 
blunder!” 





HOW VENICE GUARDS HER ART TREASURES FROM THE MODERN VANDALS OF THE AIR—BRICKS AND 
SAND-BAGS PILED OVER ONE OF THE MONUMENTS IN THE CHURCH OF SANTI 
GIOVANNI E PAOLO (ST. JOHN AND ST. PAUL) 
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But the Venetians, and for that matter 
all Italy, are straining every nerve to save 
Venice from the mutilating hand of the 
Hun. The watch by day and night is in- 
cessant. All through the day the air is 
filled with the staccato tapping of the ex- 
hausts of the scouting aeroplanes soaring 
over the city, and of the busy motor-boats 
patrolling its canals. 

So far as human ingenuity can go, the 
chief objects of art are protected against 
bombardment from sky or sea or shore. 
From the churches stained-glass windows, 
and such paintings as are not done directly 
on the plaster, have been removed to places 
of safety. The much-traveled horses of 
St. Mark’s, which in their day have seen 
Constantinople and Paris, are at this mo- 
ment nicely stabled in the ruined Baths of 
Diocletian at Rome. The gilded angel 
which has so long looked down upon 
Venice from the peak of the Campanile is 
no longer golden, but battle-ship gray— 
it was too shining a mark for Austrian 
bombs 


PROTECTION FOR FAMOUS MONUMENTS 


The famous equestrian statue of 
Bartolommeo Colleoni—* I do not 
believe there is a more glorious 
work of sculpture in the world,” 
Ruskin said has apparently 
been covered by a heavy timber 
edifice like a _ sentry-box, 
plated with sand-bags. But 
is the statue really within? 
Rumor has it that when the 
invaders broke the Italian line 
at the Isonzo it, too, was car- 
ried to Rome, although its 
covering was left as a bit of 
artistic camouflage. 

St. Mark’s and the Palace 
of the Doges offered seeming- 
ly insurmountable difficulties 
to thcse who sought to pro- 
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THE STATUE OF BARTOLOMMEO COLLEONI 
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IS A MORE GLORIOUS WORK OF SCULPTURE IN THE WORLD.” 
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tect them against the bombs of the bar- 
barians. So much of the beauty of both is 
structural, irremovable from the edifice 
itself—rich and delicate mosaics laboriously 
built into the ceilings and walls, involved 
and curious arabesques cut into the stones 
of stairways and of doorways, figures and 
foliage wrought into pillars and portals, 
groined ceilings and carved keystones. 

The architectural design of the Palazzo 
Ducale, as the Venetians call it, dating 
from the ninth century, makes it a tempt- 
ing target for the high explosives of the 
vandals. Here we have two arcades of light 
pillars and elaborate tracery holding aloft 
a heavy block of masonry. A bomb which 
should destroy two or three of the support- 
ing pillars would almost inevitably bring 
the whole down in indiscriminate ruin. 

At first the architects of safety thought 
to cover the whole edifice with a heavy 

outer shell of brick and iron; but it 
was found that the piles 
which support this and other 
portions of Venice would not 
sustain such an added load. 
So the palace has merely been 
heavily reenforced. The 
arches of the two arcades 
have been filled in with brick, 
and towers and angles built 
around all projecting sculp- 
ture, until the once dainty 
edifice looks like a medieval 
fortress. 
St. Mark’s offered no less dif- 
ficult a problem. The facade, 
altars, pulpits, and font are 
banked about with sand-bags; 
the chancel screen and carved 
, columns swathed in bandages 
| and braced with timbers and 
| ivon. All stained glass has 
| been» removed froni the win- 
dows, its place being taken by 
*. coarse, brownish cloth. 
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VENICE IN PERIL 


The mosaics offered the most perplexing 
problem. They have been sheathed in as- 
bestos cloth stretched tight on frames about 
six inches from their surface. The space 
within, it is hoped, will act as an air- 
cushion, giving them at least partial pro- 
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on the plain above the Spree,” as Alexander 
Powell has expressed it. 


A CITY OF DARKNESS AND GLOOM 


The lover of the old-time Venice would 
find the place dreary enough to-day. From 
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THE COLLEONI MONUMENT COVERED WITH SAND-BAGS AND TIMBERS—IT IS RUMORED 
THAT THE STATUE IS THERE NO LONGER, HAVING BEEN 
SECRETLY REMOVED TO ROME 


tection in the event of an explosion within 
the church. 

Notwithstanding all this painstaking ef- 
fort, there are few who doubt that one 
bomb, exploding within the glorious church, 
would do incalculable damage to “ mosaics 
and sculptures which were in their present 
places when Vienna was still a Swabian 
village and Berlin had yet to be founded 


the canals the gondolas have nearly all van- 
ished; the municipal steamers serve the 
needs of the masses, and innumerable swift 
little motor-boats dash up and: down on 
service of the state. At night no lights are 
permitted, and the occasional gondolier 
must brave the danger of being run down 
by the stiletto prow of some other craft. 
In the streets, alleys, and little rambling 
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ONE OF THE HALLS IN THE PALACE OF THE DOGES, SHOWING THAT THE VALUABLE CEILING 
PAINTINGS BY VERONESE, TINTORETTO, AND OTHERS HAVE BEEN REMOVED 


From a copyrighted photograph by Kadel & Herbert, 


byways, which to the habitué have as great 
charm as the canals themselves, no bright 
lights of shop-window or street-lamp are 
permitted. Here and there, at sharp turn- 
ings, or at intersections of canals, a blue- 
shaded electric light may glow dimly, but 
of real illumination there is none. 

The pedestrian at night dares many dan- 
canals indeed 


gers. Street-ends at are 
blocked off with railings, and the ap- 
proaches to bridges are in most cases 


guarded, but many the unwary stroller, 
mistakenly sure of his whereabouts, who 
has stepped out of the blackness into the 
blacker water and has known no more. 
They say in Venice that the deaths from 
this cause have vastly exceeded those due 
to the aircraft raids. 


New York 


One hotel only, of the many that once 
besought the tourists’ favor, remains open 
in Venice. It is famous for its hall of 
refuge from air raids, made by building a 
ceiling of steel rails over its dining-room, 
with ramparts of sand-bags against the 
walls. It must be remembered that there 
are no cellars in Venice to offer refuge. 
Florian’s, most famous of coffee-houses, 
shows subdued signs of life under the colon- 
nade of the Piazza di San Marco. The 
Venetian has had the café habit too long to 
throw it off completely, even in time of 
war’s alarms. Along the darkened streets, 
across the blackness of the desolated 
square, ghostly figures grope their way 
toward the spot once famous for brightness 
and gaiety. Virginia Bogue Bacon, an 
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American woman recently there, wrote of 
this remnant of café life thus: 


One follows them instinctively. They lead one 
to hidden music, for, at Florian’s, the band plays 
indoors. One finds a table with little difficulty, 
and the waiter, unaided by light of any sort, 
fetches the desired beverage in no time. And yet 
the darkness is as complete as when one puts out 
the candle in one’s room. Still there are throngs 
at the cafés. 

Here and there across the piazza one suddenly 
sees a light—something very 
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At eleven o'clock the music ceases, but the 
throngs remain seated. Some wander in and out 
among the tables to surprise the unwary: by press- 
ing in their faces the electric pocket-lamp pos- 
sessed by all in the war zone. Out of the black- 
ness one sees outlined for a second the charming 
profile of a young girl or the broad grin of some 
elderly Venetian dame, and the whole piazza re- 
verberates with laughter. 


And yet in these dark and gloomy days 
the hearts of the Venetians beat high, and 








like a great flame of artillery 
fire! It is only a match held 
in somebody’s hand a moment 
to light a cigarette. Wo to the 
man who keeps it burning too 
long! There are cries from all 
sides, for the Venetians desire 
to keep to the letter all mili- 
tary commands. 
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THE CAMPANILE OF ST. MARK’S AND THE PALACE OF THE DOGES IN PEACE-TIME—ABOVE, THE FOOT 
OF THE CAMPANILE, WITH A WOODEN FRAME COVERING THE LOGGIA OF SANSOV''O 


From copyrighted photograths by Brown Brothers and Kadel & Herbert, 
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their outlook upon the future is bright and 
shining. The city is in peril—true, but the 
Italian armies will defend it. The present 
is dark, but there have been darker mo- 
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Carroll, gives this stirring description of the 
temper of the Venetians: 


If the fact that I lived among Venetians during 
the long months of this war gives me the privilege 
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IN THE COURTYARD OF THE PALACE OF THE DOGES, SHOWING ARCHES PARTLY FILLED IN WITH 
BRICKWORK AND STATUES COVERED WITH SAND-BAGS AND TIMBERS 


ments in the past; the light on the horizon 
of the future is growing brighter. 


THE FINE SPIRIT OF THE VENETIANS 


In a letter to an Italian newspaper, the 
American consul at Venice, Mr. Harvey 


of being listened to, I affirm that these days, per- 
haps reckoned as the darkest in the history of the 
city, will be counted instead as the brightest. 
The Venetians, still suffering from the sadness 
of the last few weeks, cannot yet feel the mag- 
nificent greatness of the strong resistance. Ther- 
mopylz and Verdun are already being compared to 
the Piave. The weak line, at first like a weed on 
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THE COURTYARD OF THE PALACE OF THE DOGES IN PEACE-TIME--THE STAIRWAY 


IS THE SCALA 


DEI GIGANTI, OR GIANTS’ STAIRS, SO CALLED FROM THE STATUES OF MARS 
AND NEPTUNE AT THE HEAD OF IT 


the bank of the river, is now a bulwark that 
reaches the sky. Blood and flesh have proved 
stronger than blood and iron. The artillery of 
the invaders rattles the glass of our windows, and 
every night we see the northern sky lit up with 
the fire of their guns; but if a Venetian is asked 
how far they are away from Venice, he will reply 
that the distance is an abyss that cannot be 
crossed, because it is an abyss as deep as the 
courage of Italian hearts, as deep as Germany's 
dream of world empire, destined to be engulfed 
and perish in it. 

All the world loves this city, and all eyes are 
now on her. Art, beauty, and poetry made 
Venice famous. If the hand of a man or of a 
nation seeks to damage her, from the mysterious 
realm of the future there will rise the voice of 
unborn generations, to admonish that these monu- 
ments, built by a race of heroes, are the inherit- 
- ance of heroes. He who dreams of surrendering 
them without fighting does not deserve to have 
them. The Lion of St. Mark could not fly with 
outstretched wings over a race of slaves. There 
are cubs in the lion’s den, and the descendants of 
lions fight, not moan. 


But precautions within the city itself can 
never be sufficient to avert disaster. What 
is being done on plain, pass, and mountain 
peak, by river, lagoon, and sea, to guard 
Venice from the possession of the invaders? 

The Allied world was not slow to leap 
to the defense of Venice when the unex- 
pected news came that intrigue and treach- 
ery had pierced Cadorna’s lines at Tolmino 


and in a few days robbed Italy of all that 
she had won in two years of hard fighting. 
Perhaps a sense of guilt hastened the re- 
sponse of England, France, and the United 
States to Italy’s call in the moment of dis- 
aster, for before the blow fell she had noti- 
fied her Allies of her serious lack of ammu- 
nition and of cannon, and they, pressed 
with other things, had withheld their hands. 

When her gallant armies, expelled from 
ruined Gorizia, which they had won at such 
heavy cost, ousted from the mountain- 
peaks from which they had literally blasted 
the Austrian garrisons, were thrust back 
through the mountain passes in rapid but 
never disorderly retreat, the world woke to 
the danger. England and France rushed 
men to the front, and the plain of Venetia 
soon resounded to the swirl of the pipes 
and the clear notes of the French bugles. 
The United States—unready, alas, to fur- 
nish trained men—opened a credit of two 
hundred million dollars, and began rushing 
munitions as fast as coal famines and the 
shortage of steamship bottoms permitted. 

Venice was a good name to conjure with. 
The thought of the vandals in Venice was 
as hateful then as the fear of the boches in 
Paris had been more than three years 
before. 




















VENICE IN PERIL 
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THE COURTYARD OF THE PALACE OF THE DOGES IN WAR-TIME—THIS VIEW WAS TAKEN FROM NEARLY 
THE SAME POINT AS THAT ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE, AND SHOWS THE 
SCALA DEI GIGANTI PILED WITH SAND-BAGS 


But how block the conquering course of 
the Teutons? Day after day, for nearly 
two years, the gallant sons of Italy had 
outmarched, outengineered, outclimbed, 
and outfought the Austrians. Between the 
quality of those two armies there had been 
no comparison. Left to themselves, the 
Italians would have overwhelmed Trieste, 
to which they had already approached 
within fourteen miles, and might have been 
within striking distance of Vienna within 
the year. 


THE DISASTER ON THE ISONZO 


But the chaos in Russia enabled Ger- 
many to come to her ally’s aid. Many 
divisions were withdrawn from that front 
and added to the Austrian lines. Intrigue 
shrewdly preceded the actual assault. Aus- 
trian regiments near Tolmino were directed 
to establish friendly relations with the 
Italians fronting them. It was a trick that 
had already worked in the Russ:an field. 

Gradually the feeling of hostility among 
the Italians, and even of suspicion, was al- 
layed. The enemies ceased to be such save 
officially. Pacifists from behind the Italian 
lines preached peace to their soldiers. So- 
cialists talked internationalism, and insisted 
that the true interests of the men on either 


side were identical—that fighting was folly. 
It is even said that an agreement was made 
that in the event of an attack being ordered 
on either side, the other should not resist. 

If this was true, there was no chance to 
test the sincerity of the Austrian parties to 
the intrigue, for one night all their regi- 
ments along that part of the lines were sud- 
denly withdrawn, and battalions of German 
“shock troops” substituted. The next 
morning a savage attack was delivered, and 
the demoralized Italian forces, honey- 
combed with weakness and treachery, fled 
practically without resistance. Cadorna’s 
line was pierced at its center. Nothing re- 
mained but a general retreat and the sac- 
rifice of all that had been won by some of 
the most spectacular fighting the world has 
ever known. 

To take Venice thereupon became the 
Austrian’s dearest ambition. 

“If we get in there again, they’ll never 
get us out,” said one Austrian officer. 

To save Venice became the fixed and un- 
shakable determination of the Italians. The 
maxim of the French at Verdun—* They 
shall not pass!”—was taken over by Italy 
and appeared as a rallying cry, “ Da qui 
non si passa!” 

The first danger to Venice was threat- 
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ened from the northeast, by the pursuit 
from the line of the Isonzo of the troops 
so unexpectedly driven back from the Ju- 
lian Alps. In time she was threatened from 
the northwest as well, as the Italian forces 
operating in the Trentino and the Dolomite 
Alps were forced to retire by the with- 
drawal of those on their eastern flank. 

In the former section two rivers flowing 
southeastward into the Adriatic seemed to 
interpose promising lines of defense between 
Venice and the enemy troops under General 
von Below—dAustrian names had disap- 
peared from the high command in the 
Teutonic armies by now; all were Germans. 
Both rivers were mountain torrents until 
close to the sea. The Tagliamento was the 
nearer to the scene of the disaster, and here 
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the retreating armies made their first stand. 
It was but brief, however, as the strategists 
deemed it wiser to make the main stand on 
the line of the Piave, the mouth of which 
is but a scant twenty miles from Venice. 

Indeed, the strategists went further than 
this. They pointed out that all Italy, not 
Venice alone, was in jeopardy from the 
headlong rush of the Austro-German drive, 
and they declared that the Piave did not 
furnish the strongest possible line of de- 
fense. It necessitated an abrupt bend to 
the westward at the foot-hills of the Alps, 
where the defenders’ left flank was insuf- 
ficiently protected. A much better line, 
thought the military experts, would be that 
of the Adige. 

Now the experts may have been strong 
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THE INTERIOR OF ST. MARK’S IN PEACE-TIME, SHOWING THE TWO MARBLE PULPITS AND THE SCREEN 
BEFORE THE HIGH ALTAR, WITH STATUES OF THE MADONNA 
AND THE TWELVE APOSTLES 


From @ copyrighted photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New York 

















VENICE IN 


on strategy and topography, but they 
lacked comprehension of the strongest of 
all forces, whether in war or in peace— 
namely, human sentiment. Retirement to 
the line of the Adige would have left Venice 
at the mercy of the foe. Against this all 
Italy revolted—indeed, all the world. Ac- 
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around the northern shore of the Bay of 
Venice; but the terrain was too difficult. 
The lagoons were mined, the islands forti- 
fied. The Italians developed a fleet of 
light-draft vessels of war, ranging, from 
swift motor-boats equipped with machine 
guns to flat-bottomed British monitors car- 
































THE INTERIOR OF ST. MARK'S IN WAR-TIME, SHOWING ONE OF THE MARBLE PULPITS FRAMED IN 
TIMBERS AND SAND-BAGS, AND THE STATUES ON THE SCREEN 
WRAPPED IN PADDED COVERIN’sS 


cordingly the stand was made on the banks 
of the Piave, and there, at the time of 
writing this article, the warring armies still 
defiantly face each other. 

The mouth of the Piave is twenty miles 
from Venice as the crow flies. Between 
that point and the city are broad expanses 
of marshes intersected with the shallow, 
placid lagoons that form the distinguishing 
feature of the Venetian water-front. The 
whole delta of the Piave below San Dona 
is below water-level, the lower reaches of 
the river being confined to their channels 
by dikes. These the Italians*cut as soon 
as Venice was threatened, and in the coun- 
try thus water-logged an amphibious war- 
fare was waged. 

The enemy employed every device to 
turn the Italian right flank and work 





rying heavy cannon. They also built great 
scows, on which siege-guns of large caliber 
were mounted. These would let fly a few 
shots at the enemy’s positions, then up 
anchor and move lumberingly away, un- 
der the guidance of tugs, before the Aus- 
trians could get their range. 

In this amphibious-sort of fighting the 
Italians have had the better of it, for the 
lagoons are as a rule too shallow to float 
even a gondola, and the channels dug by 
the Ital'ans have been kept secret. All the 
work that in an army ashore is done on 
wheels is here done in boats. Motor-boats 
serve for ambulances. Munitions and sup- 
plies are brought up to the front on flat 
scows. Hydroplanes take the place of the 
ordinary fighting aircraft. And all the fleet, 
from the mosquito craft to the monitors, 
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THE FACADE OF ST. MARK’'S IN PEACE-TIME—SHOULD THIS MARVELOUS GEM OF ARCHITECTURAL 
AND DECORATIVE ART BE DESTROYED, THE LOSS TO THE CIVILIZED 
WORLD WOULD BE IRREPARABLE 


is camouflaged to look like the gardens, 
marshes, or houses on stilts that make up 
the surrounding landscape. 

While the enemy is terrifyingly near 
Venice on the Piave line, it does not ap- 
pear that the menace is greatest from that 
direction. It is quite true that the in- 
vaders’ line there is within twenty miles of 
the Campanile, and that if they could ad- 
vance a battery but five miles: they might 
lay queenly Venice in ruins with long-range 
fire. But in advancing through the flood- 
ed area they are likely to meet the dis- 
couragements that baffled a young Ameri- 
can engineer, whom General Gilmore or- 
dered to establish a sand-bag battery in 
the swamps behind Charleston, during our 
Civil War. After a careful survey of the 
terrain the younger officer put in a satirical 
requisition for mules twelve feet high, and 
-men of fourteen feet, in order to place a 
battery of guns in ooze eight feet deep. It 
may be noted, however, that the battery 
was finally built, and the “ swamp angel ” 
guns fired on Charleston, as Austrian can- 
non may yet fire on beautiful Venice. 

But it would appear that the graver 





menace to Venice is from the other direc- 
tion. To the northwest the level country 
stretches away to the foot-hills of the Dolo- 
mites, where the Austrians are already in 
force. Last November, pouring over from 
Trent through the narrow and precipitous * 
pass of Val Sugana, they pursued the re- 
treating Italians as far as Asiago, on the 
plateau of the Sette Comuni, or Seven Vil- 
lages, overlooking the Venetian plain. 


THE DANGER-POINT AT ASIAGO 


The spot is but eighty miles from Venice, 
and the intervening country is level, fertile, 
and well provided with railroads and high- 
ways. The one weakness of the invaders’ 
position is in the slenderness of their com- 
munications, a single railroad and two high- 
ways to Trent, all of which, in winter, are 
badly obstructed by snow. 

Last autumn the Teutons at this point 
outnumbered the Italians two to one, both 
in men and guns. They were flushed with 

.easy victory, though the troops retiring be- 
fore them were not so much beaten as 
forced to retreat by lack of support upon 
their flanks. However, taking advantage 














VENICE IN PERIL 






































THE FACADE OF ST. MARK’'S IN WAR-TIME—VENICE IS DOING HER BEST TO PROTECT HER BELOVED 
CATHEDRAL AND CHIEF ARCHITECTURAL GLORY FROM THE BOMBS OF AUSTRIAN 
AIR-RAIDERS, BUT ITS PERIL IS GREAT 


of their superiority in numbers, the in- 
vaders attacked savagely on the days from 
December 6 to 10, 1917, and took, accord- 
ing to Berlin, fifteen thousand prisoners. 

The advantage could not be followed up, 
however. The winter’s snows set in, and 
the invaders dared not extend their lines 
far beyond the entrance to the mountain 
pass through which all their munitions and 
fresh men must come. Moreover, the 
French and British appeared upon the 
scene, and early in January took the of- 
. fensive into their own hands and drove the 
Teutons from some of their more advanced 
posts. 

But Venice is not out of danger. The 
Austro-Germans in the delta of the Piave 
are still struggling along with pontoons and 
rafts, fighting to make headway against the 
superior floating forces of the Allies. On 
the Asiago front the invaders are known 
to be gathering troops and material, behind 
their ice-bound lines, for a drive in the 
spring. Gallant breasts will be opposed to 
them. The British and French are ani- 
mated by no less devotion, no less deter- 
mination, than the Italians themselves. 


For Venice is one of the few true capitals 
of the world—an inheritance of all men 
from the past ages. 

The peril lies less in actual occupation 
by the enemy than in the possibility that 
he may push forward a few guns to a point 
commanding the city. Surrender or anni- 
hilation would then be alternatives for the 
Italians to consider. : 


A NEW THREAT TO CIVILIZATION 


Up to five years ago civilized man could 
scarcely have imagined such a situation 
arising. By all cultivated races Venice, 
Rome, and to some degree Paris, were re- 
garded as being entitled, by their historical 
prestige and their wealth of art, to immu- 
nity from the destructive forces of war. The 
ruined Parthenon stands on the Acropolis 
as a monument to the barbarity of the 
Turks who bombarded it. But the Teu- 
tons, now allies of the Turks, have seem- 
ingly taken lessons of their barbarous as- 
sociates, and will, by the time the war 
ends, have left enduring memorials of their 
infamy all the way from Flanders to the 
Venetian plain. 
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Nor is the end yet. While this year 
opened with the Italian troops on the 
Asiago line taking the offensive successful- 
ly, it must be remembered that in mid- 
winter the advantage lies wholly with them. 
The country behind them, from which they 
draw their supplies, is open, knowing no 
severe winter, its roads never blocked with 
snow. Their adversaries stand with their 
backs to a great mountain wall, pierced by 
but one or two openings through which 
supplies may come, and those liable to be 
blocked by any severe storm. 

From now until June the conditions of 
war favor the Italians, and it is evident 
that they recognize the fact, for nowhere 
else on the long Allied front has the winter 
fighting been so severe and continuous. It 
is the hope of General Diaz, Cadorna’s suc- 
cessor, so to cripple the invaders that when 
spring comes they will be in no position to 
undertake a drive upon Venice. If that re- 
sult can be attained, the agony of dread 
and apprehension which the Venetians have 
suffered will be dispelled. If not, all Ital- 
ians will be ready to give battle upon the 
plains of Venetia and to lay down their 
lives, if need be, that the sacred city may 
live. 

In a recently published statement the 
mayor of Venice declared that all the local 
works of art had been removed to places of 
safety. But he erred greatly. The city it- 
self is the greatest work of Venetian art, 
and the city cannot be removed. The 
stately palaces of the Grand Canal and the 
little gardens along the byways, the towers 
and domes, the bridges and colonnades, the 
very spectacle of the whole mass of the 
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town rising in fairy beauty from the glassy 
lagoon — these are works of art that no 
painted canvas or sculptured stone can 
rival. 

Shall all these be sacrificed to the Aus- 
trian shells? The world calls out in pro- 
test. Yet Italy with practically united 
voice proclaims that destruction rather than 
surrender will be its choice. D’Annunzio, 
in whose heart the love of art surely beats 
high, has formally declared that it were 
better that Venice should lie a heap of 
shapeless ruins like Ypres or St. Quentin 
than that the Austrian heel should ring on 
the Piazza di San Marco and the Austrian 
tyranny be once more riveted upon her 
people. 

So Venice sits and waits. Hardship and 
suffering are there. Cold and hunger af- 
flict her people. Many have fled. At the 
moment of greatest peril it is said there 
were a scant twenty thousand left in the 
city. But the dominant note is that of 
defiance. In the famous square the facades 
of St. Mark’s and the Ducal Palace may 
be banked with sand-bags, the angel on the 
Campanile be dimmed of his radiant gold, 
the bronze horses gone to Rome; but erect 
on his pedestal, unswathed and undisguised, 
stands the winged Lion of St. Mark, the 
chosen emblem of the city, his head erect 
to catch the rumble of the guns of the 
approaching enemy, his eyes turned upon 
the mainland where lurks the impending 
peril. Fearless and defiant he stands on 
his column, fit symbol of a united Italy 
that vows eternal defense of its fairy city 
of the waters against the vandal hands of 
the ravaging Teutons. 





THE ALLIES TO FLANDERS 


Ou, broken cities of the Flanders plain! 
Though ye should rise from those poor heaps of stone 
And stand secure and to the world be known 
As haunts of pleasure or as marts of gain, 
To us ye shall be memories of pain 
And glory; for in you were overthrown 
So many brave, to manhood lately grown, 
Who perished with you in the. hurricane. 
They heard your cry and from the farthest shore, 
All hastening, like knights of old, they came, 


They marched, they fought, they died to set 


you free. 


Their names are linked with yours forevermore, 





Though some had seen the arctic sky aflame, 
And some had loved beside the tropic sea. 


Robert Cumberland 

















A VISION 


I walked in a world without wind ; 
I was lost in a still, gray place 

With a vision that led me on— 
The dream of an unknown face. 








OF DAWN 


Deeper and darker the wood, 
Blacker the low clouds grew— 
Then I lifted my eyes, and | found 
You, and I knew it was you! 


Harry Kemp 
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Our Defensive War—Fighting to Remain Free 


MERICANS are naturally a peace-loving people, and the horrors of the 
present battle-fields in Europe have aroused a dread of war greater than 
ever existed before. When American wives and mothers and sisters 

read the casualty lists of the Allies, with losses of more than thirty thousand 
in a single week, they tremble for their loved ones and are prompted to ask 
whether it is all worth what it costs in the sacrifice of life and limb. 

If they will only reflect a little, they will realize that we have no choice 
but to fight if we would remain free. 

No fact has been more clearly ascertained concerning the plans of the 
imperial autocracy that governs Germany than the intention to dominate 
this country after defeating France and England. If the British fleet were 
out of the way, German naval guns would be thundering off the entrance 
to New York harbor in less than a fortnight; and the United States would 
be compelled to pay a large portion of the expense incurred by Germany 
in enslaving the world. 

It is as certain as sunrise that if the Teutonic autocracy is not held within 
the territorial boundaries of Germany by the compulsion of the Allies exercised 
on European soil and in European waters, the German land and naval forces 
will ultimately bring the war to America, and we shall have to fight them 
standing in the doors of our own homes. However one may deprecate war, 
it is preferable to subjection; and it is the part of wisdom to carry on war in 
France and Flanders rather than in our own land, where our women and 
children would be exposed to such atrocities as have befallen the French and 
Belgians. 

We are waging what is really for us a defensive warfare under conditions 
most beneficial to the common cause, because most helpful te our Allies, and 
at the same time least injurious to our own people, because our women and 
children are not imperiled. 

Every American soldier in the trenches in France is defending the 
United States against imperialistic aggression just as truly as he would be if 
serving one of the great guns in the batteries at Sandy Hook and firing at a 
German fleet in the offing. We are fighting in Europe to prevent German 
imperialism from overcoming us in America. 





The Educational Work of the Red Cross 


N considering what has been accomplished by the American Red Cross 
during the past year, the value of the instruction which it is giving the 
women of the country should not be overlooked. In the three courses 

offered by the Red Cross—first aid, home nursing, and dietetics—thousands 
of women are learning not only to be of use to their country when their 
services are needed, but also to be better housekeepers, better home-makers, 
and better mothers at all times. These courses, with the most capable 
instructors, are offered at a minimum price. . They are scheduled at hours 
convenient for the average woman in domestic life. There are likewise 
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evening classes for business and professional women. Finally, they open 
the opportunity for a month’s hospital training in preparation for actual 
nursing service. 

The Red Cross is in immediate need of more nurses—more trained nurses 
for work at the front and in the training camps, more semitrained nurses for 
home duty to release professionals needed to care for the soldiers. The time 
may be very near when there will be necessity for taking convalescents into 
our homes. It seems to us that this is a matter upon which every woman 
should examine herself and her responsibilities as conscientiously as a man 
in answering his draft questionnaire. 

Obviously there are many women who cannot take a nursing course, or 
spend five hours a day six days a week for four weeks in a hospital, without 
neglecting their families to the point of jeoparding the welfare of the latter; 
but there are a great many with more leisure who do not realize the urgency 
of the need. The woman, for instance, who engages a trained nurse to take 
care of a child suffering from a light attack of measles or mumps, and sallies 
forth to knit at a friend’s fireside or cheer the boys at a camp-canteen, is, 
either unconsciously or in self-deception, making a mistake in values. 





How We Get Along with the Japanese 


N 1852 the United States government asked the Japanese to trade with us. 

We wanted their silk, tea, copper, and whatever they had and we had not. 

On this idea of mutual benefit our relations began, and still solidly rest. 

President Fillmore then selected for the mission to Japan a most accomplished 

and scientific man, at once naval officer and experienced diplomatist; and 

most handsomely did Perry perform his task of luring from its seclusion a 
hermit nation. 

Of the sailors selected to row the commodore ashore, one, Mr. William 
Hardey, is still living. In the autumn of 1917 this honored oarsman was 
invited by the children in the fifty-five thousand public schools of Japan to 
visit the country; in which ninety-seven per cent of the people above infancy 
can now read and write. All his expenses were paid. This “ common” 
sailor, yet rather uncommon octogenarian and patriot, was welcomed, as he 
stepped off the steamer, as if he, too, were a commodore. 

When young Hardey first saw its shores there was not one chimney in 
all Japan, nor were there gas, electricity, trolley-cars, horse-carriages, milk- 
wagons, newspapers, stationary wash-stands, or sky-scrapers—little that we 
assemble in thought under the term “ civilization.” “ Like kiddies around a 
Christmas tree,” the Japanese danced with the delight at the telegraph and 
railway. 

Nevertheless, there were in Japan, then as now, fine manners, courtesy, 
refinement, schools, letters, philosophy, and a literature vastly older than ours. 
Native manufactures and artistic products showed ability, thoroughness, and 
taste. Village organization and good municipal arrangements prevailed. Not- 
withstanding high courage and warlike abilities, there had been peace in 
the land for more than two centuries—a record unknown in Europe or any 
of its countries. Wise statesmanship had secured this. 

After more than “a cycle of Cathay ”’—which, in the old Chinese 
calendar, carefully computed, meant exactly sixty years, despite Tennyson’s 
poetic license—Mr. Hardey finds some things altered and other things most 
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happily unchanged. In the great cities and mining regions, the “ black 
country ” of England, or even Pittsburgh, can scarcely boast more chimneys 
vomiting smoke and fumes. Beautiful Japan has learned how, - despite 
Ruskin, to desolate the landscape. From the rural sections the country folk 
crowd into the congested cities. They now run after the dollars and are 
wonderfully like the Americans. Daily the kaleidoscope is rolled around for 
new combinations, for the making of battle-ships or lead-pencils. 

In a word, in things external and material there is incessant change; 
but in spirit, temperament, soul, character, the Japanese have swerved 
scarcely a hairbreadth. The changes are those of the cloud, not of the 
tree, which remains rooted in soil deposited ages ago. ‘In fine manners, mental 
integrity, spiritual purpose, faithful keeping of word and promise, things are 
much the same as in 1853. 

Herein and hereto are our text and allegory. Mutation in outward 
circumstances, with the stability of the Japanese character—that is the 
situation, both in perspective and in outlook on the future. Alert to every 
opportunity, ever willing to change for the better—yes, making no bugbear 
even of the charge of inconsistency when he sees he is wrong—the Japanese 
makes alteration in culture or character neither soon nor easily. That is 
what a thousand years of his history and literature reveal. Bushido, the 
knight’s code of honor, rules in family and government. In old days, what- 
ever individuals of the common herd might be as to lying, dishonesty, and 
unfaith, the Samurai, or gentleman, told the truth. He was a veritable Roman 
in keeping his plighted word. A hundred proverbs of the common people 
brighten the testimony that the mirror of history gives to reenforce the 
assertion. Every key to the people’s heart—the folk-lore, every page of the 
old-time fiction, and the stage plays—confirm this judgment. 

Perhaps that is the reason why, in every detail and scruple, Japan has 
kept her treaty stipulations. There are no “ scraps of paper ” in the Mikado’s 
cabinet; but no library in the Foreign Office in Tokyo has been more carefully 
studied than that on international law, selected by Americans in 1870, and 
still intact. 

Acting on mutual perception of principles basic in the national char- 
acter, the governments of Washington and Tokyo have made the Ishii-Lansing 
agreement, and several other missions from Japan—some special, educational, 
and economic, and others more general, for inquiry and observation—have 
recently come among us. The prevailing note, in all these mutual attempts 
to understand each other, as freely confessed by the Japanese press and 
publicists, is that the United States is Japan’s best friend, and that American 
friendship is the one by which the Japanese will most permanently profit. 
Hence, everything that is honorable must be done—even though local ques- 
tions irritate—to maintain that friendship and to be worthy of it. On the 
other hand, Pacific coast opinion is, in 1918, much more intelligent and less 
selfish on this subject than, say, in 1912. 

The new agreement binds Japan not to take any advantage of her 
position near China that will, industrially or commercially, hinder American 
enterprise. Neither party is to menace the territorial sovereignty of China. 
Political interference in Chinese affairs is not to be considered by the American 
government. To whatever is decided by the world’s congress, to be held 
in settlement of questions growing out of this war, the two contracting powers, 
when fully represented, will doubtless loyally agree. It is certain that Japan 
has loyally aided the Allies. She patrols the Pacific in their interest, guards 
convoys from Australia, and sends her destroyers to the Mediterranean. In 
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other ways she is doing her part well, having lent money to the Allies to the 


amount of two hundred million dollars. 
Happily, this first country in modérn Asia has become a creditor nation. 


She opens her purse freely. And never before was Japan so generously our 
customer in buying our products. 





Letters from the Front 


HEN the war started, the fine art of letter-writing was fast disap- 
pearing. Written communication between friends had been reduced 
to postal-cards and telegrams at night rates. Letter-writers are 

born, not made, but in 1913 a naturally gifted letter-writer seemed likely to 
live and die without ever discovering that he or she possessed the gift. 

The marraine epidemic revived an interest in letter-writing among Ameri- 
can women. There were possibilities, however, of an unwholesome and 
artificial flavor in this sort of correspondence. Now the arrival of mail from 
son or brother or sweetheart oversea has become the most eagerly looked for 
incident in life in thousands of families. And the home letters are equally 
prized in France. Those who have handled hundreds of the messages of 
thanks from American soldiers for gifts of cigarettes, chocolate, knit garments, 
and other articles of solace and comfort have been impressed by the always 
recurring note of gratitude, not only for the things themselves, but for 
the evidence that the recipients are not forgotten by the “ folks at home.” 

Another thing. There are Tartarins in every race and every camp, but 
they must be remarkably scarce in the trenches of France. The border of 
No Man’s Land is not a region likely to nourish braggadocio. Almost 
without exception the letters from our boys across the water are modest, honest 
documents, making light of hardships and personal achievements. They 
ought to form valuable material for a history of the war when it is over. 





“In Reply to Yours of the 15th Instant” 


S.“ dictated but not read ” an insult to the recipient of the business letter 
to which the words are appended? The assertion has been made, indorsed, 
and denied. As etiquette, the use of this formula is not pretty; in morals, 

it is, if not unqualifiedly reprehensible, at least open to suspicion; it is not 
exactly good sportsmanship, and certainly it is as clumsy as a five-legged calf. 
It is on the score of this clumsiness, rather than on that of manners or morals, 
that we choose to say a word about the prevailing styles in business 
correspondence. 

Everybody who ever receives a letter from a business man or firm is 
familiar, all too familiar, with the formulas, “in reply to yours of the rsth 
instant, would say ”; “ filed for future reference’; “ will be referred to the 
proper department ”; “ by referring to our past correspondence you will find,” 
and so on, and so on, to the terminal “ trusting.’”’ Not only are the graces of 
speech sedulously avoided, but even the decencies seem to be shunned; for 
words and constructions that pass unnoticed in the rush of oral communication 
are indecent when reduced to cold type or intimate script. Is dictation the 
cause of repetition and verbosity? We cannot all be orators! 

If you have two good legs, cut them off and use wooden ones—such is 
the principle on which business correspondence seems to be conducted. The 
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higher up in business a man gets, the more certain it seems that if he lived 
among red Indians they would call him “ Old-Man-Afraid-of-a-Pen.” Some- 
times an executive hires a secretary to word his correspondence, apparently 
recognizing the defects of his own epistolary style; but the secretary is almost 
sure, after a while, to lapse into the conventional. Probably a firm that 
endeavored to have all its official correspondence written in good English 
would find itself regarded with suspicion and avoided in favor of others less 
independent-minded, less given to disquieting departures from the old ways, 
tried and true. 
A good letter is a thing of artistic beauty and a joy till twice read. 
Business men do not write for beauty or for joy; but that does not prove that 
‘ a well-written letter would be inferior as a “ producer ” to the inferior article 
now in universal favor. Will some one please try the experiment of putting 
out business letters in good English, and with some semblance of structure? 
We really believe the surprise it would occasion would prove profitable to 
the bold pioneer—puzzlement and suspicion giving way gradually to respect 
and perhaps admiration. The unfamiliar has strange and powerful attractions 
for even the best balanced and the most unemotionally conventional of us. 





A Defense of Routine 


GREAT deal of nonsense is uttered about routine. People talk about 
the deadly round, but what they have in mind is the merry-go-round 
of pleasure-seeking, which is indeed fatal to the rounder. Routine is’ 

commonly thought of as a tiresome doing of the same thing over and over, 
but there is more in it than that. 

In the first place, the same thing cannot be done over and over, because 
the same thing cannot be done twice alike in every particular by any human 
being, or probably by any machine. In the second place, the significance of 
routine lies never in what is done, but in what it is done for. No man ever 
consented to do the same thing, or essentially the same thing, time after time, 
but for a definite object. That object may be merely to get a living and a 
certain leisure, or means to do other work, or to study, or to loaf and invite 
his soul. The precise object is here immaterial. The point is that the 
performance of a certain routine gives an approach to something more 
desirable. The man may think himself no better than a machine. Well, 
there is a “ god from the machine ” for every laboring mortal. 

Routine is capable, in the case of many and many a toiler, of affording 
pleasures and satisfactions so deep that they cannot be expressed in words, 
but only in a great peace of mind and happiness and contentment. This is 
because a routine of life is healthful to body and mind. Various tasks come 
to be performed without special effort and without the necessity of fixing the 
attention on each step each time it is taken. It is amazing how many 
complicated undertakings, through the aid of routine, can come to be carried 
through almost unconsciously, with the greatest ease and with uniformly 
successful results. 

All of us have, besides our direct consciousness, a subconsciousness from 
which aid comes to us in greater or less degree. It is perfectly obvious that 
the more work we can shove over the threshold into the chamber of our 
subconscious selves, the more of our conscious attention we shall have free 
to use as we will. The thing may be illustrated by the work of any executive. 
Let us take General Pershing. 
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When Pershing got to France, he saw at once that if he did not rid 
himself of the tremendous amount of detail work to be done he would have 
no time to do the work that only himself could do. This was the elaboration 
of the American plan of military campaign and a careful concerting of 
America’s effort with that of her Allies. As the head of the American forces, 
Pershing must map out the campaign, see to its execution with such principal 
modifications as became necessary, and see to its alinement with French and 
British undertakings. No one else could do that. 

But others could do, and would have to do, all the rest. They would 
have to rebuidd a region stretching across France, they would have to see to 
the training of the soldiers, they would have to see to supplies, transportation, 
communications, camps, hospitals, and a few thousand other matters. These 
were things that Pershing could hand over to them. He did. He asked only 
for results. And to adjust disagreements he set up a department of coordi- 
nation with large powers to make things jibe. 

The outcome was that he had merely to look upon the accomplishments 
of the men under him and see that they were good—or otherwise. His 
interviews were reduced to three or four a day. His time was set free for 
the important tasks that were exclusively his. 

“ All things,” we are told, “had to be done by Cesar.” Even in the 
comparatively simple warfare of old, Cesar found it a good deal of a strain; 
the restrained complaint he makes is pathetic. 

What Pershing did was to create a routine. His achievement was 
different only in degree from the achievement of the humblest American 
working back home, who so orders and regulates his existence as to disengage 
himself for special enterprises. ' 

Routine, properly conceived and properly executed, means no monotonous 
treadmill to be paced upon day after day, but economies of time and of 
mental and physical energy. It means the relegation of the largest possible 
share of ordinary work to the subconscious mind and the freeing of the 
largest possible amount of time and attention for things of real interest and 
concern. Especially when there is what we call creative or constructive work 
to be done, in addition, perhaps, to usual tasks, does routine, the releaser, 
come to the assistance of our by no means inexhaustible powers. 





The Seed Catalogue Test of Patriotism 


AST year every man from bank-president to bootblack became a farmer, 
community gardens spread themselves in the suburbs, and costumes for 
farmerettes engaged the attention of the great distributors of feminine 

attire. The call for the intensive cultivation of the soil met with an almost 
universally enthusiastic reception. 

As the planting season of 1918 approaches, there is even more urgent 
need of an increase in the production of foodstuffs than that which faced the 
United States a year ago. With it comes a test of patriotism and persistence 
for the rural and suburban American, for even the city dweller with his tiny 
back yard. Many a man who last November figured ruefully that his war 
potatoes had cost him about fifty dollars a barrel, many a woman whose 
recollections of the summer of 1917 are a medley of backaches and mosquito- 
bites, wartlike tomatoes and sweet-corn ears of the size bean-pods should be, 
has greeted the arrival of the seed catalogue with a groan of despair. 

To these wise and saddened farmers we would say: “ Your hour of 
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supreme effort approaches. Now is the time to prove that sticktoitiveness 
which is supposed to be in the make-up of every true American. Now is 
the time to gird on your agricultural armor and approach that plot of ground, 
whether it be a matter of square feet or of acres, not with the expansive 
enthusiasm of the amateur, but with the dogged, reasoning industry of a 
workman who knows his job and is going to stand by it.” 

With this spirit, one and all, we shall make the crops of 1918 the 
greatest the world has ever seen. 

We do not mean to urge that John Smith is to plant potatoes where 
experience has proved potatoes will not grow. Let him try beans, and pray 
that they will strike the proper combination. Tom Jones, in another State of 
the Union, most likely has the sort of soil which only the potato loves. What 
we believe is that with the wisdom of experience, plus common sense, plus an 
earnest determination to labor steadily, the autumn of 1918 will see few 
discouraged gardeners and bring few reports of unprofitable labor. 





The Bolsheviki Separate the Russian Church 
and State 


O more radical step has been taken by the Bolsheviki than the decree 
forced through the Soviet for the separation of church and state and 
the immediate confiscation of cathedrals and monasteries held for 

centuries in veneration by the great mass of the Russian people. This action 
strikes deep at the very nature of the peasantry and the middle classes, to 
whom the Bolsheviki have directed their strongest appeals. It sweeps away 
the spirit of their controlling traditions and attacks the foundation of popular 
respect for authority and government. It will entail years of bitter strife 
and controversy. ’ 

The Bolsheviki, no doubt, consider themselves as justified in this ruthless 
measure. They charge that the church has been a retarding factor in the 
progress of the country, failing in its mission of enlightening and educating 
the masses, and acting always as a willing and subservient power in the hands 
of autocracy. 

They assert that in the time of the serfdom of the peasants the priests 
were the actual servants of the autocracy exercised by the government and 
the landlords. If the church, they say, did not favor this condition of the 
peasants, it at least did little to lift the burden of slavery from their shoulders. 
By its merciless persecution of dissenters it brought to death, or drove from 
the country, a great body of men and women whose only offense was a desire 
for religious liberty. 

Again, say the Bolsheviki, the church proved a traitor to the cause of 
political freedom when its representatives in the Duma, opposing the interests 
of the constituency by which they were sent to that body, alined it on 
the side of bureaucracy and autocracy. They also hold the church responsible 
for the malign influence exerted over the Czar and Czarina by the Siberian 
monk, Rasputin, since it did not expose his rascality, but permitted him to 
continue his superstitious practises under the cloak of religion. 

Opposed to this indictment, it must be remembered that the Orthodox 
Church was established in Russia more than nine centuries ago, and that since 
that time it has been recognized there as the center of religious thought and 
inspiration. It had the usual struggle of all state churches for supremacy. 
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At one time it was powerful enough to dominate the Czars of Moscow, but 
Peter the Great reduced it to a subservience to temporal authority to which 
it was compelled ever afterward to submit. 

Its power over the masses has always been unquestioned. The Russian 
is naturally religious, but his religious expression has been full of peculiar 
contradictions. He is never a proselytist, neither is he, in the strictest sense, 
a religious persecutor. He tolerates the Moslem and the Tatar, because he 
considers their condition purely a matter of nationality. He willingly accepts 
the Buriats, Mongols, and Kalmucks, who worship the spirit of the mountains, 
the trees, and the rivers, because there survives in him a strain of his ancestors’ 
paganism. But for his sectarian fellow countrymen and the Jews he has little 
mercy. To him the former are rebels against political or economic conditions 
and are not to be trusted. His pogroms against the Jews were not because 
of their creed, but because they were keen business men or, in his view, extor- 
tionate money-lenders. 

The peasant has modified his church doctrines and teachings by his own 
superstitions, traditions, or interpretations. The crooked arm in the Russian 
cross represents to him the crutch of Christ, for to him the Master was a 
cripple. His favorite icons, or religious pictures, are those that show the face 
of suffering and sorrow. Not the enlightened classes alone of Russia talk 
for days of their souls; the peasants also enjoy a continual discussion of the 
future life. There are in Russian philosophy the fatalism of the East, an 
appreciation of death, and the conviction that life is only a path leading to 
the portals of death. 

The icon, the religious symbol which seems to be always with the 
Russian devotee, is, as Stepniak says, “a living thing, the very body of the 
saint whose spirit dwells in it as a man’s inhabits his corporeal frame.” It is 
easy for him to become a fanatic. His religion is a strange mixture of faith 
and ethics, and, as a Russian writer has said, “ it is the foundation of his life, 
he feeds on it, leans on it, and when the end comes it helps him die happy 
and confident.” 

In decreeing a separation between church and state, the Bolshevik 
leaders have acted consistently with the program of the revolution, but their 
course has been marked, as usual, by excesses. Their confiscation and pillage 
of church property has put them under the anathema of the Patriarch of All 
Russia. Should this decree be followed by one of excommunication, and 
should the priests refuse to perform baptismal and marriage rites and to 
bury the dead, there would be an immediate probability of what the patriarch 
calls a “ fratricidal warfare ” and a counter-revolution with all the inherent 
elements of religious fanaticism. 





Farm Infantry Drill Regulations 


HE basis of farm infantry drill is the skirmish-line. At the command: 

“As skirmishers, march!” the hands deploy on a wide front, not 
necessarily abreast. The command: “ Fire at will!” is the signal for 

the attack with insecticides. There is no command: “ Cease firing!” Each 
man continues the work of extermination until his ammunition is exhausted. 
About the only point in common between the military field-service regu- 
lations and the farm field-service regulations is the emphasis placed by both 
upon the importance of studying the terrain. As there is only an offensive 
to be conducted in farming, this subject is much simplified for the agricul- 
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turist. He must choose his ground carefully and dispose his crops to the best 
advantage. If he does this, the success of his campaign is only a matter of 
degree. The enemy, in the shape of weather or weevils, may cause heavy 
casualties. The farmer may even lose a single campaign. He cannot be per- 
manently defeated. 

Bayonet exercise can and should be practised with the scythe and the 
sickle. After practise against a theoretical opponent, the recruit should 
receive field instruction, preferably in the lower meadow. In all such instruc- 
tion the command should be: “ Route step, march!” Implements are carried 
at will. The men are not required to keep step or to preserve silence. When 
halted, they stand at rest. 

Similarly, military regulations for cavalry drill may be usefully altered 
for the execution of movements by the farm horses. The handling of all farm 
machinery, however, whether horse-drawn or gasoline-driven, comes under the 
subject of artillery preparation and attack, and has no place in this discussion. 


Do You “Regulate” Your Boy’s Reading? 


RY to keep that boy of yours from playing soldier these days. Can 

you do it? Yes—if you can make fire freeze, rain fall up, and life 

continue after the heart stops beating. If you can cause a river to 
run up-hill, push a wax candle through the side of a safe, and balance the 
Woolworth Tower on the end of your nose like Father William and the eel, 
then perhaps you can turn a 1918 boy into a pacifist and make him hate the 
thought of a drum or a gun. And if you can, send for the doctor! 

You can “ regulate ” his clothes and his meals, his playtime and work- 
time, his down-sitting and up-rising—more or less; his manners and his 
morals—to some extent; but you cannot make him a war-hater, God or 
the forces that govern atomic motion having made him a boy. And hardly 
more can you hope for success if you undertake to prescribe his reading. 

Don’t force him; don’t coax him. Guide him. You put oil on stiff 
hinges, and sand on slippery standing-places. You may get a boy to go your 
way by pretending that some other way is the way you want him to go; but 
that is certainly not the highest ethics. If, however, you can make the way 
of your choice more attractive than other ways, he will take it as naturally 
as water flows into a ditch. But remember that you must be ruled by his, 
not your, definition of attractiveness. 

One thing you can do for your boy, when he begins to want to read 
everything, is to show him that his mind can be trained just as he trains 
his body; that it must be kept clean, exercised, and properly fed. The 
“ balanced ration ” idea will get him. You can even make him like the school 
studies about which he has the least curiosity, if you can plant in his mind 
the idea of developing mental muscle. 

Lists of “ best books ” are easy to make, but not very useful, except as 
suggestions. The individual case must be prescribed for individually. If 
you really want to help your boy’s mind grow, talk with him. Why are the 
roads there? Who pays for fire protection, street-lighting, police? Why do 
men vote? Explain these things to him, and he will begin to want to study 
them in books. 

Remember two or three things like this—that Scott and Cooper come 
before Victor Hugo and Emerson. “ Treasure Island” fits an earlier age 
than “ The Three Musketeers.” Historical fiction is the better, if the history 
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is correct, and the worse, if it is but pseudo-history for the sake of the 
story-charm. “ The Last of the Mohicans ” should lead to a little real study 
of the Indians. 

Don’t overdo discipline; but don’t be afraid of it. The normal boy likes 
it. If your boy can’t stand it, he may be merely lazy or soft, but he may be a 
coming genius, with a mind too delicate for your coarse manipulation—a mind 
in need not of stimulation but of freedom, at the cost of whatever strain 
upon parental patience. 

Finally, having studied the subject deeply, give it up; teach him to use 
the dictionary—surround him with good books—and let him go. 





The Irrepressibles of Speech 


S it possible that the things we exclaim are more significant than the 
things we exclaim about? Don’t interjections reflect character? 
These interrogations are suggested by a perusal of much fiction and 
recollections of many people. 

There are those Russian tales, from Tolstoy to Chekov. Would they 
seem real and convincing if every character did not preface most of his 
remarks with one of three ejaculations—‘“ Ekh!” “Akh!” “Nu!”? The 
answer is no. These words are indispensable, as much so as “ dear little 
father ” and “ galubchik ”—which, we are told, means “ little dove.” Without 
the three interjections we should reject the story as lacking in authenticity. 
It would be quite as dubious as an Elizabethan romance in which the hero 
did not say, “ Zounds!” or a narrative of three musketeers, not one of whom 
ever murmured “ Pardieu!” 

The story-spinners are perfectly aware of this, and expletives are the 
only local color many a novelist carries on his palette. If the leading man 
says, “ Wal, I swan!” in the first chapter, we settle down comfortably for a 
session of rural comedy. 

But there is certainly more to interjections than a sampling of what is 
to come. In life they are most frequently an index to what has gone before, 
and so we are accustomed to regard them. If a person new to our acquain- 
tance exclaims, “ Really!” we know a good deal about him. If he pronounces 
it “reelly,” he is genuine old English; but if he says “rully,” he is only a 
modern imitation. If he adds, “Oh, I say!” we immediately speculate 
whether he is the younger son of a viscount or of an earl. 

If, under the stress of some unpremeditated occurrence, the lady observes, 
“ Laws a massy!” we feel justified in asking, at the next opportunity, “ How 
are all the folks down in Ca’lina?” On the other hand, if her comment was 
simply, “ Mercy sakes!” a trained intelligence leads us to inquire, “ I suppose 
it was a pretty cold winter up in Maine?” 

Yet ejaculations may be seriously misleading if taken too literally. It 
is not safe to assume that the fellow who cries, “ Great Scott!” has read so 
much as a single one of the Waverley Novels. People sometimes say, “ The 
dickens!” but they do so without a big, big D, and probably without knowing 
that the dictionary identifies their dickens with the devil. But the dictionary, 
in the same breath with which it calls “dickens” vulgar, admits that 
Shakespeare used it. 

Nobody ever says, “Great Thackeray!” and yet that, or “By Thackeray!” 
would make a capital interjection, and the sound of it would be as emphatic 
as the thud of a fist on a table-top. 












Trammng a Whole Nation 
in Industry 


THE GREAT AND VITALLY IMPORTANT WORK UNDERTAKEN BY THE FEDERAL 
BOARD FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


By William 


: es would scarcely expect to find 
a prophecy of the present war in 
a solemn report of a Congressional 
commission, but that is exactly the fact. 
It is such a remarkable fact that the ac- 
tion which Congress took upon it, and the 
further action which a duly appointed 
board now at work in Washington has 
begun to undertake, are well worth the 


attention of every American who is at 
once thoughtful and patriotic. Here is the 
forecast: 


The battles of the future between nations will 
be fought in the markets of the world. That 
nation will triumph, with all that its success 
means to the happiness and welfare of its citizen- 
ship, which is able to put the greatest amount of 
skill and brains into what it produces. Our for- 
eign commerce, and to some extent our domestic 
commerce, are being threatened by the commercial 
prestige which Germany has won, largely as the 
result of a policy of training its workers, begun 
by the far-seeing Bismarck almost half a century 
ago. 

In Germany, within the next few years, there 
will be no such thing as an untrained man. In 
the United States probably not more than twenty- 
five thousand of the eleven or twelve million 
workers in manufacturing and mechanical pur- 
suits have had an opportunity to acquire an 
adequate training for their work in life. 


This statement is officially dated June 1, 
1914. In all probability it was written 
some months before that time, but at any 
rate it is clear that well before Germany, 
gluttonous and greedy for world dominion 
by arms and trade, burst through the 
neutral barriers of Belgium, the threat of 
Prussianism was clearly seen by America’s 
educators and statesmen. 

In the report just referred to, a condition 
of national unpreparedness that is even 


Leavitt 


Stoddard 


more serious than military unpreparedness 
was exposed, explained, and analyzed for 
concrete, practical remedy. To quote from 
it again: 

In the past the volume of our trade has de- 
pended upon the exploitation of a virgin soil 
and of our other national resources. In this crude 
work we have had no competitors. Our profit 
has been the profit of the miner working in a 
rich soil. The volume and profitableness of our 
trade in the future, however, must depend much 
more largely upon the relative skill and efficiency 
of the vocationally trained artizans of England, 
France, and Germany. Our products will find a 
market in foreign countries only in those lines 
of industrial activity in which our labor is as 
efficient and as well trained as the labor of the 
countries with which we must compete. 


In this age and hour of action there is 
little time in which to recite the interesting 
history of the movement of those great 
economic and educational forces which 
brought about the passage in February, 
1917, of the so-called Smith-Hughes Voca- 
tional Education Act. It is worth noting, 
however, as we pass, that that law was 
written upon the statute-books almost 
simultaneously with the utterly illegal 
submarine warfare with which Germany 
threatened the commercial existence of the 
United States. 


A GREAT NEW WORK BEGINNING 


It is also worth noting that the general 
public, its mind focused on the purely mili- 
tary side of the conflict, has up to date 
failed to appreciate the vitally important 
character of the act and of the work which, 
with it as an instrument, the national and 
State governments are just beginning— 
work aimed to democratize industrial edu- 
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cation, to enlarge the opportunities for 
profitable employment, to Build up and 
strengthen industry, and to develop the 
greatest single asset of a nation—human 
Drains. : 

It would be entirely correct to regard 
the vast new system of vocational educa- 
tion which is growing up to-day in the 
United States as a war measure. Modern 
wars are fought by whole nations, and that 
nation is likely to prove victorious which 
can muster to the field of battle and to 
labor in its*mines, farms, and shops the 
largest and most highly trained body of 
men and women. 

If we care to compare ourselves with 
Germany—and the comparison is fitting, 
whether we consider the war of powder and 
guns or the war of trade that is to follow— 
we have got to realize that there are more 
workers being trained at public expense in 
the city of Munich alone than in all the 
larger cities of the United States put to- 
gether; that probably less than one per cent 
of the nearly thirteen millions of ‘“‘ persons 
engaged in agriculture” in this country had 
adequate training for agriculture; that from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the Cana- 
dian boundary to the Mexican border, there 
are fewer trade schools than there are in 
Bavaria, whose population is about that of 
the city of New York with its immediately 
adjacent suburbs. 

How to meet and remedy this unsafe 
condition of educational pacifism and 
laisser faire would in normal times be a 
matter of the gravest concern. How to 
cope with it now that much of our national 
energy is engaged in purely military meas- 
ures, now that men are scarce and the or- 
dinary channels of school and industry 
upset and disturbed, makes this more than 
a matter of the gravest concern—makes it 
an enterprise calling for the finest qualities 
of organization, direction, and execution 
that the nation possesses. 

What are we going to do about it? What 
are we doing about it? 

The answer is that we have started, we 
are on our way. 


CONGRESS WORKING WITH THE STATES 


We have started to this extent—acting 
through our national Legislature, the much- 
maligned Congress, we have established a 
‘cooperative arrangement with the States. 
The purpose of this arrangement is, even- 
tually, to give education—practical, public 
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education—in agriculture, home economics, 
and trade and industrial subjects, to the 
vast and practically uneducated mass of 
American boys and girls, who, under the 
present system, are more than likely to 
leave school altogether at the age of four- 
teen, and drift, untrained and uninformed, 
into whatever job they may chance to find 
for themselves. 

Uncle Sam, however, is not going directly 


‘into the business of setting up trade schools. 


There is no intention on the part of the 
Federal government to dominate education. 
What is happening is this: 

The Federal government creates a Board 
for Vocational Education, and entrusts to 
it the task of distributing Federal moneys 
to the States, through State Boards for 
Vocational Education, each dollar of Fed- 
eral money to be met by a dollar of State 
money. The money goes to the training 
of teachers in vocational subjects and to 
the payment of the salaries of teachers in 
vocational subjects. 

The States do not get any Federal money 
till the Federal board approves their plans. 
Uncle Sam is not going to contribute to 
schools which are needed for national de- 
velopment till he knows what he thinks of 
them. A State does not get any Federal 
money, again, till it raises an equal amount 
within its own boundaries. In this way 
and Sy this device the State and the nation 
unite for the common purpose in view. In 
this day of talk about cooperation, here 
is a shining example of practical, sound 
cooperation. ' 

We have bound ourselves for a term of 
years unlimited in number to spend good, 
hard cash on this project of training up 
intelligent workers for trade and industry. 
We begin with about two million dollars 
and increase the sum gradually up to nine 
millions in 1926, the same amount flowing 
annually out of the public treasury to the 
States till decreased, cut off, or increased 
by Congress. We have pledged ourselves 
as a nation, in the kind of pledges that 
mean business, to create a publicly con- 
trolled system of schools for classes of the 
population which now go untaught into 
their life-work. 

These figures are not large in this day of 
billions. The dollars they represent would 
not pay the running expenses of any con- 
siderable body of armed men for many 
days. The appropriation may be found to 
be insufficient, but at least it is big enough 
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to begin with, and one of our national hab- 
its is to see things through. 


THE MONEY VALUE OF EDUCATION 


Even were these sums scores of times 
larger than they are, they could not reason- 
ably be deemed money expended without 
return. There is probably no investment 
of public money which can more easily be 
demonstrated to be a gilt-edged sure thing 
than an investment in education. Keeping 
still to mere figures this is about the way it 
works out: 

There are more than twenty-five million 
persons eighteen years of age and over in 
the United States engaged in farming, 
mining, manufacturing, the mechanical 
pursuits, and trade and transportation. 

If in years past the United States had 
been as forehanded as Germany, its system 
of vocational education would have trained 
and taught these twenty-five million 
workers. Trained and taught, instead of un- 
trained and untaught, the average’s work- 
er’s earning capacity would have been larger 
by at least ten cents a day than it now is. 
Simple multiplication shows us that at this 
very conservative estimate the wages of the 
whole group would have been two and one- 
half millions of dollars larger per day than 
at present. In other words, a day’s wage 
increase would nearly pay for starting the 
national system of vocational educatfon. 

These twenty-five millions were not 
trained under a national system of this 
kind. That water has flowed under the 
bridge. What of the millions still to come? 
What is the purely business side of their 
case? 

At the time of the last census there were 
in the United States about seven million 
children between the ages of fourteen and 
eighteen. The vast majority of these. chil- 
dren go untrained into industry. Now it is 
generally estimated that the average cost 
of bringing a child from birth to the age 
of eighteen represents an investment of 
approximately four thousand dollars. An 
additional outlay, by the nation, of one 
hundred and fifty dollars would pay for 
the vocational training of one of these 
youths, and this training, showing a profit 
in increased wages at the rate of ten 
cents a day, would pay for itself in five 
years. 

In other words, regarded simply and 
solely as a business investment, and reck- 
oning the returns at the lowest possible fig- 
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ure, money put into this kind of education 
reaps a return so large that no government 
can refuse to take the risk and continue to 
respect itself. Those who are accustomed 
to view school taxes as money thrown away 
on foolishness should revise their opinion 
in the light of facts. 

All this seems so simple and obvious that 
one is prompted to ask: 

“What about our great and boasted 
public-school system? Doesn’t that do the 
job? Why all this new effort and new 
spending of money?” 


HARD FACTS ABOUT OUR SCHOOLS 


The answer is contained in a few figures 
which should be engraved upon the mind 
of every American who realizes that the 
real basis of a democracy is its system of 
education. 

The high-water mark of school atten- 
dance is reached at the age of eleven. After 
that age American children, both boys and 
girls, begin to leave school. At that point 
the curve of school attendance goes down. 
It goes down gradually to and through the 
age of thirteen, thence dropping fast. 

Only eighty per cent of the boys and 
girls who might be attending schools at 
fourteen are actually doing so. By the 
time the average young American reaches 
the age of sixteen, only half of him, to put 
it in unstatistical but suggestive language, 
is receiving any education. At the age of 
eighteen, when most well-to-do boys and 
girls are getting ready for college, more 
than half of the American boys and girls, 
whose parents are not well-to-do, are at 
work. 

Less than twenty-five per cent of the 
total population of that age, in this pros- 
perous land, are being systematically 
trained for anything at all. Because of the 
overwhelming necessity of earning a living, 
and because of the utter lack of adequate 
vocational educational facilities, the nation 
allows this potential army, this natural 
resource, to run to waste. 

Dotted here and there on the map are 
trade schools, “continuation” schools, 
part-time schools, extension schools, “ co- 
operative ” schools in factories, and similar 
institutions created to meet this great need. 
But they do not meet it, for it is too tre- 
mendous. The movement is too vital to 
the development of the nation to be left 
to the chance of spasmodic growth. It 
requires the coordination, through the State 
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and Federal governments, of every public 
educational force. It must have systema- 
tization, standardization, democratization. 


TECHNICAL TRAINING IN GERMANY 


When Bismarck welded together the 
powerful group of states now known as the 
German Empire, he saw clearly that the 
Germany of the future, the world- 
dominating Germany of his dreams, must 
as an empire undertake the job of training 
the workers who were to produce the goods 
that were to secure her place in the mar- 
kets of the globe. Much of Germany’s 
achievement in military and material lines 
is to be attributed to Bismarck’s foréhand- 
edness in thus developing and making 
efficient the technical talents of the German 
people. 

The Germany of 1871 was a poor cotn- 
try. Her commercial and industrial life 
were scarcely beginning. Her natural re- 
sources were not as large as those of rival 
nations. Her population, on the other 
hand, was rapidly increasing. Existence 
and prosperity as a union of states, even 
as an independent state, demanded that 
employment should be provided at home 
for her growing population. Emigration 
was drawing her citizens away to other 
lands of larger opportunities. There was 
one simple answer to the problem—and 
Germany provided it. 

Through continuation schools, sometimes 
wholly supported and always fostered and 
encouraged by the central government, 
through thorough, systematic effort, Ger- 
many revived and vitalized the apprentice- 
ship system so as to provide that the boy 
who went to work might be continuously 
developed. The boy in the shop remained 
at school not for one year or part of a 
year, but for several years. No matter 
whether he earned his living in a factory, 
on the farm, in the building trades, in the 
art trades, or at a handicraft, the young 
German, female or male alike, was trained 
in his vocation. 

The instruction at these schools, occupy- 
ing commonly eight or ten hours a week, 
is given in the evening or on Sunday. In 
the words of an American student of the 
system, writing before the war, it is de- 
signed “to give all the workers in the 
industries and handicrafts, whether appren- 
tices or journeymen, an opportunity to 
acquire, without giving up their practical 
work in the shop, a knowledge and skill 
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which is absolutely necessary for efficiency 
in their occupations.” 

Why the United States should to-day 
rank with Russia and China in vocational 
educational preparedness is a mystery 
which it would require a volume to ex- 
plain. Probably the fault was that we 
were too rich, opportunities were too ready 
at hand, national consciousness was too 
dull, for us to appreciate the importance of 
what we were forgetting. . 

During the last decade neither the lead- 
ers of the labor movement nor the leaders 
in business have spared effort to remedy 
the defect. The result—the system now 
being organized—is largely due to the 
agreement in purpose arrived at by great 
organizations representing the workers and 
the employers. 


THE BOARD FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Last July, when the President of the 
United States appointed three men—a rep- 
resentative of the manufacturing and com- 
mercial interests, a representative of the 
agricultural interests, and a representative 
of labor—to form, together with the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, the Secretary of 
Commerce, the Secretary of Labor, and the 
Commissioner of Education, the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, the ena- 
bling law began to operate. With a speed 
which in ordinary times would have been 
thought impossible, the board met, got to- 
gether its working staff, and proceeded to 
hold a series of conferences with the repre- 
sentatives of the States which are to match 
State or local money with Federal money 
and to cooperate in preparing plans for 
training and paying teachers in vocational 
education. 

What the Kaiser thinks about it, he 
doubtless knows. The success of the work 
will shortly be felt by him—or his under- 
studies—as gradually, little by little, the 
United States raises up and trains its vast, 
millions-strong cohorts of skilled workers in 
every line of modern productive activity. 

Rarely has the Federal government un- 
dertaken an enterprise which reaches and 
affects more numerous classes of the popu- 
lation than does this one. Those of us 
who have no incomes care nothing about 
the income tax, and the boy of thirteen 
need not bother about conscription; but 
every growing boy, every growing man, 
every educator, every State and Federal 
official, every citizen investing in or man- 
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aging industrial or agricultural property, 
will hereafter lead a somewhat different 
life because Uncle Sam has gone into the 
business of promoting vocational training. 
The prosperity and the existence of the 
United States depend upon the degree of 
human skill brought to bear on the raw 
materials taken from the land and passed 
through the multitudinous stages of manu- 
facture to the finished product. Whatever 
touches these processes, touches us all. 


A VITAL NECESSITY OF OUR FUTURE 


The future holds out the prospect of 
severe international economic competition 
—* the war after the war,” as some call it. 
With merely the crude products of un- 
trained labor, the United States cannot 
enter and maintain its place in world mar- 
kets on any footing of equality with the 
nations who have established a public pol- 
icy of providing vocational training for 
their wage-earning population. 

There is no longer the open door of es- 
cape to unexploited land, either here or 
elsewhere, for the unoccupied lands of the 
globe are a fast-diminishing area. Our 
multiplying millions, therefore, must 
achieve their economic well-being in those 
pursuits in which they are, to a very great 
extent, in direct competition with the voca- 
tionally trained labor of Europe. 
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The fact cannot be restated too frequent- 
ly. Upon complete realization of it hangs 
the United States that is to be. Year after 
year, trained men and women must make 
the business of this nation the great and 
efficient business of a great nation. Can 
any expenditure in money and energy be 
more legitimate, more necessary? 

I have shown that our educational sys- 
tem stops just short of its purpose because 
it neglects to provide for the teaching of 
those who must leave their homes at an 
early age to meet the stern call for daily 
bread and butter. But I wonder if many 
of us, in this day of sacrifice for the prin- 
ciples of democracy, really know or really 
feel that our whole scheme of education 
presupposes leisure to acquire academic 
culture or to prepare for leadership in the 
professions? Do we realize that, while our 
schools are opened freely to every child, 
their aims and purposes are such that more 
than half of the children of this democracy 
are unable to take advantage of them be- 
yond a certain grade, and hence do not 
secure at public expense—and therefore do 
not secure at all—a preparation for their 
work in life? 

The safety of the world for democracy 
rests on our ability to democratize not only 
Germany—when that shall be done—but, 
at the very least, our own schools. 


THE MYSTERIES OF LIFE 


Tere is mystery in the flush of dawn upon a hazy hill, 
In the cool, blue night, and the stars’ nearness when the day is done; 
In remote, untrampled ways that wait man’s coming, white and still; 
In the spray of friendly fountains, dipping, rising in the sun 
There is mystery in the throbbing of a tired, haggard city, 
In deep-laden merchantmen that break the silence of the sea; 
In old melodies and niemories; mystery in our pity 
For those who hurt us; in forgiveness, where forgiveness might not be. 
There is mystery in the sealed love of true heart and true heart— 
New-born, miraculous, or tried by years of searching pain; 


In the final solitude of each man’s soul—distant, apart; 
Mystery in our stumbling, falling; in our strength to rise again. 
There is mystery in the willingness of men to fight and perish 
For a dream, a fleeting vision, an ideal, when but a breath 
Divides the thing they hate as evil from the right they cherish; 
Their one reward to know their dream will live beyond their death. 
There is mystery in the stricken-eyed grief of a young heart’s rending, 
In old eyes looking back along the road the feet have trod; 
In peace, which comes like sanctuary at a long life’s ending, 
And, at the last, there is the sheltering mystery of God. 


Dorothy Anderson 
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THE SOLDIER SPEAKS 


*rT°HE humorists and the artists joke,” 
Began the soldier’s letter, 

“Of laughs the knitting dames invoke 

When they essay a sweater. 


“They picture misfits ludicrous 
Made by aspiring knitters— 

The armlets, helmets made for us— 
And say we'll need some fitters! 


“ Of course I know it’s all in fun; 
I’ve laughed at.some things sent us, 

But bet your boots we wear each one 
And take all they present us! 


“For honest, friends, to tell the truth 
It’s warmth we want, not beauty; 
A misfit sweater on a youth 
May fit him for his duty!” 
T. Benjamin Faucett 


HER BIT 


M&S SADIE is a pretty girl, 

Most patriotic, too; 

She has a beau in khaki clad 
And one in navy blue. 

She hangs her flivver full of flags, 
She loves to do her bit; 

And so, like all her dearest friends, 
Of course she’s learned to knit. 


She has a gorgeous knitting-bag 
With rosy ribbons tied, 

And everywhere that Sadie goes 
It dangles at her side. 

It cost eleven eighty-nine; 
It’s bigger than a barn, 

And all to carry nothing but 


A little bit of yarn! ; 
Grant Paulding 


COURAGE 
HOUGH my heart was all atremble 
As the guns were pressing near; 


Though the range came close and closer, 
Never did my spirit fear. 


Even when they bruised my shoulder, 
Tore my soft and filmy dress, 

Not a protest could I utter, 
Only closer could I press 
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To your heart as you bent over, 
Pressed your lips against my throat— 
For I loved the little cross-guhs 
On the collar of your coat! 
Nancy Richey Ranson 





AN EASTER BONNET 


SING an Easter bonnet— - 
The one Belinda wears; 
It’s worthy of a sonnet, 
Of rapt poetic airs; 

It’s all that’s dear and dainty, 
And such a stunning fit 
That if one were a saint, he 
Would pause to look at it! 


I sing an Easter bonnet— 
Belinda’s—and I deem 

That when she comes to don it 
She is a lovely dream. 

And though it be a dumb thing, 
It has so much of grace 

It iends a sentient something 
To sweet Belinda’s face. 


I sing an Easter bonnet— 
Belinda’s, sooth, and she 
Is like the ribbons on it, 
A radiant sight to see. 
And when dawns Easter Day, lo, 
If but my hopes prove true, 
I'll walk beside this halo 
Adown the Avenue! 
Clinton Scollard 


THE SERIAL INTEREST 


\ ," JE thread the serial’s magic maze 
Of mingled joy and wo; 

Each turn and trap and tangled phase 
Assiduously we know; 

And through it all we little care 
Though gold is lost or found, 

Though hearts are torn and swords are bare 
And gory is the ground. 

The saints may live, the villain die, 
The prince may sink or swim; 

But “ Does it turn out well?” we cry, 
“And did she marry him?” 


Nor are we changed when we peruse 
Life’s long, fantastic tale; 

We little reck what heroes choose, 
That knaves succeed or fail; 
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Come health or sickness, power or pain, 
Let kingdoms rise or fall, 

The proud may rule, the greedy gain, 
We little heed it all. 

For Jove we live, for love we die, 
Whatever fates may be; 

‘ Ah, will it turn out well?” we cry, 
“ And will she marry me?” 


Amos R. Wells 


WHY IS IT? 
EN like to love a giddy maid 
i And whirl her round in taxies 


To all those dazzling places where 
Joy spins upon its axis. 


They want her dimpled, dashing, and 
The sort that draws all gazes 

When gracefully she trips and sways 
Through each new dance’s mazes. 


But when a man dreams of a girl 
Along with matrimony, 

He sees a wife quite different 
From this gay little crony. 


She’s grave and good, has dignity; 
Her voice is soft yet steady, 

And greets him every evening with: 
“Yes, dear, your dinner’s ready!” 


W. Y. Sheppard 


THE DOG OF WAR 


A LL hail the gallant dog of war, 
That goes to serve beneath 

His master’s flag, and to the foe 
In anger shows his teeth; 

That keeps through all the freezing night 
The wounded soldier warm, 

And fetches aid though shot and shell 
Assail his shrinking form. 


True comrade at the front is he, 
So, when his work is done, 
Give him a large and meaty bone, 
And cushion in the sun, 
And hang a medal on his neck 
With this inscription fit: 
“This dog was never known to bite, 
And yet he did his bit.” 
Minna Irving 


ALL’S FAIR IN LOVE 


WARNED the youth against her wiles; 
I told him to beware 
“ Seek not,” I said, “ those flashing smiles; 
’ ‘Take care, dear boy, take care! 


“She's young in years, but old in craft— 
A natural coquette; 

Her charms, I know, would drive one daft, 
But shun her fatal net. 


“She is adept in siren arts; 
She has no aim but one— 

To strew her way with broken hearts. 
What havoc she has done! 


“ Her look is shy, her way demure; 
A man has small defense. 

She understands how great the lure 
Of seeming innocence. 


“The path you tread is dangerous; 
Oh, flee the cunning elf!” 
And, having scared a rival thus, 
I married her myself! 
Walter G. Doty 


AS THEY COME 


ATE has a way of doing things 
Precisely as she wills; 
Consults us not, but hands us out 
Her benefits or ills. 


So I shall never rack my brain, 
Nor wrinkle up my brow; 
I'll take all things just as they come— 
I'd have to, anyhow! 
George D. Padgett 





BOOSTERS ALL 


E had a booster meeting in our town one 

New Year’s Day, and united we decided 

that dissension doesn’t pay. We had always had 

our factions and ‘our fusses and our cliques, and 

our town was growing deader with the passing of 

the weeks; so that day we got together, having 

left our hammers home, and decided that our 
Bingville ought to be a second Rome! 

We voted fifty dollars to repair the city hall, 
and another hundred fifty for an advertising stall; 
we reckoned we would gravel all the leading 
thoroughfares, and make the towns about us feel 
a bit ashamed of theirs; we talked of grading 
alleys and of patching up the walks, and of filling 
up the Bugle with our “Bingville Booster 
Talks’; we framed a bold petition to our worthy 
Uncle Sam, requesting him to help us build the 
Bingville River Dam; we resolved to try Carnegie 
and the legislative crew, in hopes of a library and 
a normal school or two; we framed a constitution 
and a worthy bunch of laws, and we glowed with 
rare emotion for our city’s future cause; we 
paid our first assessment like a noble bunch of 
men, and proceeded to election of a president, 
and then—well, it makes me sad to tell it, but 
each faction named a man, and harmony departed, 
and the hammer-fest began! 

We balloted till midnight, but no matter how 
we tried, we couldn't break the deadlock, for 
the candidates were tied. So we balloted till sun- 
rise, and we still were voting, when somebody 
moved adjournment, and we never met again! 

J. Edward Tufft 



































AN ANTIAIRCRAFT GUN IN ACTION 


This shows a weapon in use on the British front in France, mounted on a truck for the sake of mobility 


From a British official photograph—Copyrichted by Underwood & Underwood, New York 
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KING GEORGE WATCHING A TANK DISPLAY 
The British king (in the center of the three men) sees two heavily armed monsters showing their 
paces at a point behind the fighting-line in France 
From a British official photograph—Copysrighted by Underwood & Underwood, New York 























A MONSIER GUN AT THE CREUSOT WORKS IN FRANCE 


This shows French gunmakers finishing a five-hundred-and-twenty-millimeter (twenty-inch) howitzer, 
one of the largest guns used in the war 
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‘*THE CROSS ADVANCES, AND THE CRESCENT FALLS’’—BRITISH FIELD ARTILLERY— 
From an official British photograph—Copy- 


TURKISH PRISONERS IN BAGDAD 
The British captured more than sixteen thousand Turks in the Bagdad campaign of last year— 
This engraving shows a body of them being marched to the rear 
Copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood, New York 





TOLD BY THE CAMERA 


—CROSSING A SANDY STRETCH OF THE JUDEAN HILLS IN THE MARCH ON JERUSALEM 
Copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood, New York 


ANGLO-INDIAN TROOPS IN BAGDAD 


This engraving shows a body of Indian soldiers, accompanied by packhorses, passing through a 
street in the city of the Califs—on the left is a mounted British officer 
From a photograph by the Central News Photo Service 
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A FRENCH SHELTER ON THE MACEDONIAN FRONT 


For some time there has been little fighting here, and the soldiers have had time to plant flowers 
in front of their quarters 
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A FRENCH TRENCH ON THE MACEDONIAN FRONT 
These extra-deep excavations, with strong traverses, are used as shelters in case of an enemy bombardment 
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thinking. The chief of staff should therefore be the officer who is 

most nearly master of the military problems of the nation, and who 
has the capacity to convert his knowledge, and that of the carefully selected 
assistants with whom he is surrounded, into action. 

Those who know Major-General Peyton Conway March, our new 
acting chief of staff, are confident that he is such a man. While he is 
designated as “ acting,” he is in reality chief of staff in the United States, 
for General Tasker Bliss, who nominally holds the position, has recently 
passed the age of retirement and is on duty with the supreme war council 
of the Allies in France. 

A good portrait of General March appears in this magazine on page 481. 
He looks like that handsomest of troopers that the great war has produced, 
the Grand Duke Nicholas Nicholaievitch of Russia. He is more than six 
feet in height, and slender, and has long worn a grizzled Vandyke beard of 
trim and artistic cut. He is an athletic-looking figure, and much given to 
outdoor sport. 

Field-artillery with its mad rush of horses, its clanking of chains, its 
clamor of wheels, and the quick barking of its light guns, has played the 
accompaniment to his military career. He went into that branch of the 
service when he graduated from West Point in 1888. When, ten years 
later, the United States found itself at war with Spain, he was put in 
command of the mountain battery presented to the government by the late 
John Jacob Astor, of New York. Ordered to the Philippines, he served with 
General MacArthur’s brigade at the capture of Manila, and during the 
next few years he took an active part in the campaign that established peace, 
order, and American rule throughout the archipelago. He was brevetted for 
gallantry in action, and held office as a provincial governor. 

He went through the Russo-Japanese War as an observer with the 
Japanese army, and learned many lessons from that conflict. Since that 
time he has wrestled with the problems that have faced the army in making 
the best show possible with its very small numbers. He was with General 
Pershing on the Mexican border during the more or less abortive campaign 
there. Then, when “ Black Jack” was put in command of the army in 
France, he took “ Turfy ” March with him as his chief of artillery. Since 
this is largely a war of artillery, the post was an important one. 

Why General March is called Turfy is a mystery. It began in cadet 
days at West Point, and no one seems to remember the precise origin of the 
nickname. But about the War Department to-day many are the old asso- 
ciates who refer to the chief of staff as Turfy. 

Through his long and varied career in the army General March has 
carried a foudness for study. He is temperamentally a rather unusual 
combination of the student and the man of action. He comes of a family 
that has long lived in the shadow of Lafayette College, at Easton, Penn- 
sylvania. His father was a college professor. He himself graduated from 
Lafayette before he went to West Point, thus being better grounded than 
most men who go to the Military Academy. 

The Marches are all intellectual. There are three of them, brothers, 
all in a row in “ Who’s Who.” Francis Andrew March is a philologist and 
college professor who writes dictionaries as a side-line and is mayor of 
Easton. John Lewis March, who is ten years younger than the general, 
has studied in France, Germany, and Italy, and is by way of being a poet, 
editor, and educationist. 


r i ‘NHE staff of the army is the army’s brains, and must do the army’s 
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Between the time of Major-General March’s appointment and his arrival 
in Washington, his young son, just coming to maturity, fell with the aero- 
plane in which he was training for service, and was killed. The general’s 
wife died while he was with the Japanese army in the Far East. Like 
Pershing, he has suffered much personal sorrow, and has little left but the 
great duty of serving his country in the hour of need. 


* * * * * 


Theodore Roosevelt, Elihu Root, and Mr. Justice Brandeis, they will 
be able to get some conception of what England thinks of Earl Reading, 
British high commissioner and special ambassador to the United States. 

Lord Reading is first of all a great lawyer, credited with having enjoyed 
a professional income of two hundred thousand dollars a year for a 
considerable period—which is said to have been the greatest earning capacity 
ever developed by an English barrister. Beyond that, he has the Brandeis 
genius for analyzing great business affairs. He gets to the bottom of the 
most intricate situations and presents their elements with a clarity that 
makes them understandable to the most casual reader of his statement. 

Along with these qualifications Lord Reading is an excellent popular 
speaker, with a fund of humor and a marvelously stored mind from which 
he is always able to draw, without apparent preparation, exactly what he 
needs at the moment. He is also possessed of a peculiar and Rooseveltian 
quality of mind that enables him to appear spontaneous and impulsive, 
notwithstanding the fact that his quick decisions are guided by a careful and 
excellent discrimination and seldom need to be revised. 

He is what Americans call a self-made man. As a youngster he was of 
so original and venturesome a type that his father, like other parents who 
do not recognize genius in their progeny, is said to have failed to under- 
stand him, and for a time there was something very much like estrangement 
between them. His father was the late Joseph M. Isaacs, a London mer- 
chant. The son, Rufus Daniel Isaacs, received an excellent education, 
including periods of study at Brussels and Hanover, where he gained famil- 
iarity with continental affairs. He was admitted to the bar, but for some 
time his professional career did not run smoothly. Indeed, at one time he 
determined to try the sea, and shipped on a vessel from a Welsh port to 
South America. 

This adventure did not prove a happy experience, and young Isaacs 
returned to England convinced that what he needed to know about the 
sea could be learned with more satisfaction and profit from the text-books 
on admiralty law than in the capacity of a sailor. Nevertheless, his 
friends declare that the practical knowledge he acquired at that time has 
been of real value to him as an admiralty lawyer. 

Having few clients and no family influence, his earlier years at the 
bar were devoted to a species of police-court law, whose chief usufruct 
was a wide experience in the study of human nature. He would take a 
police-court case at almost any fee; if he could not get a guinea he would 
take half a guinea, and if that was too much for the client to pay he 
would halve the fee again, or do the work for nothing. But his record 
of successes soon made it unnecessary to take cases on this philanthropic 
basis. Presently there was a demand for his services, and clients were as 
willing to pay big fees as he had formerly been to accept small ones. 

One period of his career was devoted to the Stock Exchange, whose 
details, great and small, he completely mastered. All the way from the 
duties of a Stock Exchange clerk up to the management of British govern- 
ment finance in war-time, when it costs six or seven million pounds a day 
to run the government, Lord Reading knows the financial game as scarcely 
any other Englishman does. This constituted one of his strong recommen- 
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dations for the Washington embassy, in view of the urgent necessity for a 
complete mobilization of the resources and credits of Britain and the 
United States, the two countries that must largely carry the financial and 
economic burden of the mighty struggle. 

Probably Lord Reading owes more of his great repute with the masses 
of the British people to his conduct of the Whittaker Wright prosecution 
than to any other single performance in his career. Wright was a company- 
promoter of the optimistic but reckless type, whose big speculations ulti- 
mately came to a disastrous climax. He fled to the Argentine, whence 
he was extradited, brought home, and prosecuted. His affairs were in a 
fearful tangle, and it required precisely the analytical and expository genius 
of Lord Reading to straighten them out and expose the remarkable liberties 
that the accu.ed man had been taking with other people’s money. 

Lord Reading has appeared in other famous cases, including the trial 
of Dr. Crippen, the wife-murderer. In 1g1o he was appointed solicitor- 
general, and afterward attorney-general, being only the second member of 
the Jewish faith to assume the position of a law officer of the crown. He 
was the first attorney-general to become a member of the cabinet. Early 
in the war he began to act as one of the government’s chief financial 
advisers, and he has played a large part in organizing and directing the 
system by which Britain has financed the war. 

In 1913 he had been appointed chief justice of England, a position in 
which he has been peculiarly popular with bench and bar alike. In. coming 
to America—this is his third official mission here—he did not retire from 
the chief-justiceship, but his resumption of the duties of that post is a 
matter of more or less uncertainty, because of the importance of his present 
work at Washington and the uncertainty as to the length of time he will 
i in the United States. It is commonly presumed that he is enlisted 
ne duration of the war. 


* * * ok * 


NE of the interesting figures of the great war, but one practically 
() unknown to American readers, was General Grosetti, who recently 
died in Paris of disease contracted while serving in Macedonia. 

Grosetti won his place in the annals of the great conflict by the initiative 
and skilful leadership that he displayed at the most critical moment of 
the battle of the Marne. Among the soldiers who saved France by winning 
that historic victory he has deservedly been ranked after Joffre, the com- 
mander-in-chief, and Foch, whose forces bore the chief brunt of the fighting. 
Grosetti commanded a division of Foch’s army, and at the height of the 
battle, when the Prussian guard had broken the French line by its rush into 
Fére-Champenoise, it was he who promptly threw his troops into the breach 
and succeeded in expelling the invaders. Foch gave him full credit for a 
maneuver which proved to be the turning-point of perhaps the most 
momentous battle of the war. 

But it was Grosetti’s personal qualities that made him a hero to his men 
and to the French public. He was not a man of soldierly mien, for he was 
very stout—so stout that he moved about with difficulty, and preferred 
an armchair to a horse. Few generals, however fond of an armchair, would 
care to sit in one for two hours under a heavy fire from the enemy; but 
that is what Grosetti did, under circumstances which are thus reldted by a 
French correspondent: 


He was at Pervyse one day when the Germans started a shelling—relentless, 
far-sweeping, unceasing—of what remained of the village, with special attention 
to the church and the village square. It was a good moment, because French 
troops were unbrokenly marching through that square on their way to the front. 
Many of them must have objected strongly to the crossing of that infernal open 
space, but how could their objections stand, even in their own minds, when an 
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enormous, beaming general, tranquilly seated in an enormous, groaning arm- 
chair, sat in the hottest spot of all and shouted jokes at them as they marched 
by? Only those who have been under bad shell-fire for five minutes can under- 
stand what two hours of it are like; but until the last French soldier had gone 
the general remained. Is it any wonder that the French army loved him? 


Early in 1917 Grosetti was made second in command of the French 
forces in Macedonia, where he served until his health broke down and 
he went home to die. 

* * + * * 


ROM the day when Premier Georges Clémenceau took up again the 
k reins of government and vowed to clear France of traitors within, 
many Frenchmen asked themselves: 

“Ts Joseph Caillaux really a traitor or only a misguided patriot? In all 
his political games before and since 1914, did he work for the good of 
France as he understood it, or were the forces that impelled him merely 
personal ambition and greed? He was born a rich man’s son; his own 
financial ability multiplied his inheritance. Is it possible that he should 
have tried to sell-his country for more gold?” 

One who had. watched the man’s progress in the field of politics from 
the inside, as it were, of the party he headed for a number of years, found 
it difficult not to turn thumbs down even before his sorry case was half 
heard out. France’s internal sore has festered long enough; too much 
of her blood has been contaminated by the Caillaux virus, and one can 
but rejoice that at last the surgeon Clémenceau has been called in to apply 
his keen knife. But the details of a dirty operation are not pleasant to 
watch or to read about, and it is delicacy that makes France not over- 
communicative about the shame that Caillaux brought upon her. 

How did Caillaux manage to gather about him the great following he 
undoubtedly had? By means of money and money-bought power. Why 
did he want it? Apparently, to gain more money, more power. It seems 
to have been a vicious circle. 

It is common knowledge in French political circles that Caillaux has 
long held in his safe bundles of I. O. U.’s from deputies and other influential 
members of the Radical party. Consequently, of course, he has held the 
signers thereof in the hollow of his hand—enough of them to turn the 
party vote any way he might choose by deftly reminding his debtors of 
their little papers. Oh, he was more than free with loans, not only for 
campaign purposes, but for private use, often going so far as to offer 
them without solicitation. A mere hint was usually enough to frighten 
into submission those men who had spent Caillaux’s money and had none 
of their own, for they knew that if they voted right he would forget about 
the little affair—until the next occasion. Ugly business, ugly people; but 
it was their chief's specialty to deal in that sort of ugliness. 

Of course, to him all this was but a means to an end—the realization 
of his ambition to be hailed throughout the world the richest and most 
powerful man in France, the man who controlled her, reigned over her. 
To attain such high estate, he needed more money and ever more. 
He would get it from Germany. His dealings with her, for his-own profit 
and to the detriment of France, are thoroughly proved. Had not Clémen- 
ceau and other men of spirit and patriotism headed Caillaux off on several 
occasions, the oversea possessions and influence of France would have 
dwindled to next to nothing during these last fifteen years or so. What 
did Caillaux care about the colonies? He wanted France—France secure 
on her eastern frontiers—the French lamb lying meekly at the German 
lion’s side. He planned to be the demigod who had brought about the 
impossible—merely at the cost of his country’s honor and self-respect. 

Now he will never have his wish. The would-be idol’s feet of clay are 
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bare to the worid’s gaze, and France may thank Clémenceau from her soul 
that he drew the cloth of fine falsehood from them in time. The gallant 
old Tiger had long since seen through that cloth—probably when Caillaux 
showed his friendship for Germany over the Morocco affair and his 
enmity toward Great Britain at the time when the entente cordiale was 
concluded. He bided his time, till vague accusations made way for damning 
facts and till the country saw how it had been bamboozled by the man of 
the Rue de Valois, the rich, foppish littke man who was powerful enough, 
in the spring of 1914, to snatch his wife from the arms of “la Veuve ”—the 
guillotine—after she murdered Calmette, editor of the Figaro. 

Really, the most charitable wish one can formulate for Caillaux is that 
his name may soon be forgotten. 


oa * * * * 


oneself about the men who stand behind the facts of history in the 
making is the part of the wise man. The Bolshevik dominance which 
Russia has to suffer on her way from autocratic imperialism to a democracy 
of tempered reason is a salient fact of the times, recalling the strange and 
terrible story of the madnesses of the French Revolution; and a study of 
° * . 
some of the leaders who have now seemingly reached the goal of their 
fanatic striving is by no means without interest. 

Take, for example, the man Krylenko, who at the time of writing 
was the Bolshevik commander-in-chief, and who may still retain that more 
or less dubious title when this magazine appears. His portrait has been 
printed in the American press; but little is known of him here, or, for that 
matter, anywhere else, and that littie is not of a nature to endear him to 
the lovers of that kind of democracy which insists upon law and order. 

Born in the south of Russia, of Little Russian parentage, he belongs 
to the working proletariat of the cities rather than to the peasantry. In 
fact; from the days of his youth, when he first dedicated himself to politics, 
the peasantry has had him quite as much under suspicion as the imperial 
police. Of course, owing to the nature of his politics, he had to spend much 
time abroad, and this he did mostly in the circle of the exile Lenine. In 
those nests of Russian revolutionists, in Paris, Geneva, and other friendly 
places of refuge, no light of calm reason ever penetrated; their inhabitants, 
men and women, were sufficient unto themselves, fanning each other’s flames 
of revolt against Czardom and all forms of established authority. 

From such a refuge Krylenko returned to Petrograd for the October 
revolution of 1905—not as Krylenko, but as Abram, “ Comrade Abram.” 
He got into Russia—one wonders how—and found opportunity, under the 
averted eye of the temporarily helpless police, to throw out some of the 
lava boiling in the volcano of his mind. He had the physical means to 
do it effectively—a complete personal fearlessness and an enormous, 
sonorous, bass voice. There was a lot of lava, and the people upon whom 
he showered it received it with cheers and plaudits. 

Then the revolutionary movement fell to pieces, and Comrade Abram 
disappeared. He had to wait twelve years for his second chance to hoist 
himself to the position of a popular leader. Since the Bolsheviki proclaimed, 
with quite as much truth as the former Czar could have done, that they 
represented the hundred and eighty millions of the Muscovite people, he 
has again been tossed up like a bubble in the froth and foam of the Russian 
upheaval. The man himself, his rank of ensign, and his power or impotence 
as commander-in-chief, are all very much of a mystery; for Krylenko is 
merely a name to the world, he was not known as either a soldier or a sailor, 
and it seems ridiculous to claim command over an army, or a rabble, in 
which all discipline has been abolished. One is constrained to believe that 
this particular bubble will speedily burst. 


] YACTS have to be faced, whether pleasant or disturbing, and to inform 








Canada’s Part in the War 


BY HER EMPHATIC VOTE IN FAVOR OF CONSCRIPTION THE DOMINION HAS PROVED 
HER DETERMINATION TO MAINTAIN HER SPLENDID RECORD IN 
THE FIGHT FOR DEMOCRACY AND CIVILIZATION 


By Frank Maitland 


ESS than seven weeks after the United 
States entered the great war Con- 
gress had established the selective 

draft, the system of compulsory service 
which is now producing such excellent re- 
sults. Canada, on the other hand, had 
fought hard for nearly three years before 
conscription became a live question within 
her borders. Why this marked difference 
in policy? 

Sometimes it is difficult to realize what 
changes have been wrought in our ideas 
and view-points during the present struggle. 
Our memories are short; it is not easy to 
think back for nearly four years and recall 
the old opinions which were so tenaciously 
held at the beginning of the war. 

In 1914 there were no advocates of com- 
pulsion in Canada. Every one took the 
voluntary system for granted. Conscription 
was believed to be the disgrace of a war- 
mad continental Europe. Great Britain, 
“compassed by the inviolate sea,” had 
never adopted it, although urged to do so 
by Lord Roberts and others who foresaw 
the German menace. In Canada, or any- 
where in the free air of this fortunate and 
liberty-loving American continent, it was 
simply unthinkable. 

We would have none of the machinery of 
militarism in times of peace, and we had 
given no thought to what should be done in 
case of the emergency of war. Therefore, 
when war did come, we simply followed our 
instincts. 

Canadian confidence that the voluntary 

~system would produce a large army was 
justified by the event. The war had lasted 
thirty-four months when the prime minis- 
ter announced his conscription bill. In that 
time some four hundred and twenty thou- 
sand volunteers had joined the Canadian 


army, and at least thirty thousand reserv- 
ists had gone from Canada to join the 
armies of the Allies in Europe. Remember- 
ing that the total population of Canada at 
the outbreak of war was about seven and 
one-half millions, it will be conceded that 
this is a creditable showing. It is equiva- 
lent, in proportion to population, to a vol- 
untary enlistment of six million men in the 
United States. 

Had the war been the short, sharp, de- 
cisive struggle which most of us expected, 
there would have been no serious thought of 
compulsion in Canada. Had it lasted only 
the three years of Lord Kitchener’s reported 
prediction—a forecast derided by many 
who could not believe that modern war 
could be maintained so long—voluntary en- 
listment would have supplied all the men 
required for Canada’s armies. But when it 
became evident that the conflict must go 
into its fourth year, with no certainty that 
there might not be a fifth and a sixth, it 
was plain that the voluntary system in 
Canada had failed — albeit gloriously — to 
meet the great emergency. 


WEAKNESS OF THE VOLUNTARY SYSTEM 


Long before then, however, there had 
been a formidable agitation for compulsion. 
The utter wastefulness, inefficiency, and un- 
fairness of the voluntary system could not 
be disputed. Time, energy, and money 
were lost in urging men to do their duty— 
time, energy, and money which could have 
been usefully employed for other purposes. 
Thousands of young single men, with no 
dependents, turned deaf ears to the call, 
while thousands of married men offered 
themselves for the trenches, leaving their 
families to be supported by the government 
and the Patriotic Fund. 
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Agriculture, transportation, and other in- 
dustries, whose productivity and efficiency 
were vital to the life of the country, were 
crippled by the undue enlistment of men 
who could have rendered more valuable 
service had they remained at home at their 
accustomed jobs. Thousands of men em- 
ployed in non-essential work remained at 
home. On the other hand, many young 
men were unjustly denounced as‘ slackers 
by a public opinion which did not know 
the reasons that held them back; and they 
could not effectively answer this slanderous 
charge, so utterly galling to any man of 
spirit. Some provinces and communities 
were bled almost white by heavy enlist- 
ment, while one province and many com- 
munities in various parts of the country 
were scarcely affected at all, their men 
preferring the comforts of home and the 
high wages of munitions factories to the dis- 
comforts of the trenches and a pittance of 
one dollar and ten cents per day. 

Nevertheless, wasteful and unfair as the 
system was, it was almost impossible to 
make the change to compulsion while the 
tide of volunteers was flowing to the recruit- 
ing-offices so fast as almost to swamp the 
military authorities. 

On New Year’s Day, 1916, the total en- 
listment for the Canadian army stood at a 
little less than two hundred thousand men. 
On that day, Sir Robert Borden, the prime 
minister, announced that the Dominion 
must aim at an enlistment of half a million, 
should the war last long enough to make 
that large contribution necessary. Con- 
scription enthusiasts jumped to the conclu- 
sion that the government must intend to 
introduce compulsion. It was argued that 
in no other way could this large number of 
men be ‘secured within any reasonable 
length of time, if at all. But when Parlia- 
ment assembled, a few days later, Sir 
Robert Borden repeated his previous state- 
ment that no measure of conscription was 
contemplated; and Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the 
veteran leader of the opposition, emphat- 
ically denounced conscription as impossible 
in Canada. 

“ Conscription has come in England, but 
conscription is not to come in Canada,” he 
said. 

The conscription enthusiasts were sadly 
disappointed, but-it must be admitted that 
there were sound reasons why the leading 
men in Canadian public life should hesitate 
to indorse the policy that was advocated 
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so urgently by men who had not their 
power or their responsibility. 


CANADA’S GREAT RACIAL PROBLEM 


Canada is at all times a difficult country 
to govern; there is none more difficult on 
earth, perhaps, save Ireland. Almost one- 
third of the population is French-Canadian, 
isolated from the rest of the Dominion by 
the difference in language, laws, and cus- 
toms. The Province of Quebec is almost 
entirely French, apart from a small propor- 
tion of English-speaking citizens in Mon- 
treal and in the eastern townships. There 
is also some French population in several 
of the other provinces; but everywhere the 
language barrier tends to keep the French- 
Canadians a race apart. The unifying in- 
fluence of the national newspaper or maga- 
zine cannot be exerted in Canada, as the 
French do not understand English, nor do 
the English understand French. 

There is also the religious division, for 
the church of the French-Canadian is the 
church of only a minority in the other 
provinces. Were it not for the ecclesiastical 
barrier, it is more than probable that this, 
the chief of Canada’s problems, would long 
ago have been solved by intermarriage of 
the two races, to the great advantage of 


each. But the churches frown on mixed 
marriages, and they are of infrequent 
occurrence. 


It can readily be understood that this 
isolation leads mevitably to misunderstand- 
ing; that the two races are apt to have 
different views on questions of national im- 
portance. As a rule, their relations have 
been amicable, but there has always been 
a danger to national unity. There are ex- 
tremists and unreasonable elements in both 
races, and their prejudices are easily played 
upon at election times by demagogues with 
selfish ends to serve. 

No fair-minded man who really under- 
stands the French-Canadians would think 
for a moment of accusing them, as a race, 
of disloyalty either to Canada or to the 
empire; but, mainly because of their isola- 
tion from the sentiment and thoughts of 
the other provinces, they have remained 
colonial in their view-point. They are con- 
tent with things as they have been. They 
do not covet national independence for 
Canada; on the other hand, they have no 
sympathy with the idea of empire, or of 
Canada’s high place in a community of free 
British commonwealths. They are content 
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with the old colonial status which most 
Canadians consider that their country has 
long since outgrown. 

They recognize no imperial responsibili- 
ties. While they sympathize with the cause 
of the Allies, they refuse to admit that this 
is really Canada’s war, or that the Domin- 
ion has any duty to perform in it. In short, 
their attitude is practically that of the bene- 
volent neutral. 

There is also in Quebec a party known 
as the Nationalists, led by two very able 
and brilliant men, orators of no mean 
ability, and equally effective in both lan- 
guages—Henri Bourassa and Armand La- 
vergne. This is the extremist party, which 
vigorously opposes every movement for 
closer imperial cooperation or union. 


THE ATTITUDE OF SIR WILFRID LAURIER 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier, who was for so many 
years prime minister of Canada, has al- 
ways been an autonomist rather than an 
imperialist, and he has been severely criti- 
cised by Canadian imperialists because of 
his cautious attitude toward imperial move- 
ments. On the other hand, he has long 
been denounced as the slave and puppet of 
Downing Street by the firebrand orators 
of Nationalism; and his influence in his 
native province, long the principal source 
of his political strength, had suffered from 
these attacks before the war. 

When war came, the Nationalist element 
in Quebec openly discouraged recruiting, 
and was, of course, prepared to offer deter- 
mined opposition to any conscription pro- 
posal. It is true that the majority of the 
habitants in Quebec had been accustomed 
to pay little attention to the inflammatory 
utterances of Nationalist orators; but it is 
also true, unfortunately, that from the be- 
ginning Quebec has been apathetic toward 
the war, and scarcely even lukewarm about 
recruiting. Of the four hundred and twenty 
thousand men enlisted in the Canadian 
army up to the date of the prime minister’s 
announcement of conscription, less than 
fifteen thousand were French-Canadians, 
although that race constitutes almost one- 
third of the total population. 

It should be remembered that the re- 
mainder of the population of Canada is not 
wholly English-speaking, nor unitedly im- 
perial in its sentiment. Since the beginning 
of the twentieth century the Dominion has 
received a heavy immigration. The new 


citizens who came from the British Isles 
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were indeed the first to enlist for the war. 
The thousands of Americans supplied very 
many recruits, although it was scarcely to 
be expected that new citizens from the 
United States would have the same imperial 
enthusiasm as the British or the native 
born. But there were also some hundreds 
of thousands of immigrants from central 
and southeastern Europe—from the enemy 
countries. 

It can readily be seen, therefore, that 
responsible statesmen in both political 
parties would hesitate for a long time 
before deciding to advocate compulsion. 
English-speaking Canada was by no means 
a unit in favor of conscription. The old 
British - Canadian prejudice in favor of 
voluntary enlistment did not die an easy 
death. Many people long held to it tena- 
ciously, despite the stern logic of present- 
day happenings. French Canada was 
known to be united in its opposition to any 
compulsion program, and it was certain that 
there would be formidable opposition from 
the non-English-speaking elements in the 
other provinces. 

There was also another difficulty in the 
way—one of much practical importance. 
So long as the United States remained 
neutral it was almost impossible to prevent 
the escape across the international border 
of men liable to conscription. Four thou- 
sand miles of open frontier presented easy 
opportunities of evasion for the determined 
slacker. 

Compulsion might have to come eventu- 
ally, but, so long as voluntary enlistment 
continued to supply the necessary recruits, 
the government was certain to hesitate be- 
fore making any change. There were many 
strong and indeed irrefutable arguments 
in favor of conscription; but to obtain it 
Canada might have to pay an exceedingly 
heavy price in racial strife and disunion. 
Was conscription worth that price? At that 
time responsible public men thought that it 
was not, and when enlistment showed some 
signs of falling off the efforts to secure 
volunteers were redoubled. 





THE DISAPPOINTMENTS OF IQI7 


There had been high hopes that victory 
and peace would come in the summer of 
last year. Great things had been expected 
of the combined offensive on all fronts 
which had been planned for the 1917 cam- 
paign. Before it was known that these 
fond hopes were not to be realized, Sir 
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Robert Borden and two of his colleagues 
had gone to London at the invitation of 
David Lloyd George. For weeks they took 
part in the deliberations of the Imperial 
War Cabinet, and had access to all the in- 
formation at the disposal of the British 
government. 
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price, saddening thousands of Canadian 
homes and emphasizing the urgent need of 
turther reenforcements from the Dominion. 
The United States entered the war and 
immediately adopted conscription. 

The prime minister and his colleagues 
returned to Canada with the realization of 
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While Sir Robert and his colleagues were 
in London, the unrestricted submarine cam- 
paign developed in all its ruthlessness and 
destructiveness. The government of the 
Czar disappeared overnight, and the conse- 
Guent anarchy and confusion made the col- 
lapse of Russian military power inevitable. 
The Canadian army won imperishable re- 
nown at Vimy Ridge, but paid a terrific 
10 


the bitter truth that victory was still in the 
distant future, and that sacrifices greater 
than any hitherto contemplated must be 
made by all the Allies. If voluntary en- 
listment could no longer secure the recruits 
required, there must be conscription in 
Canada. 

Sir Robert found on his return that en- 
listment was almost at a standstill. The 
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casualties since the beginning of the year 
had been several times the number of en- 
listments for the combatant services in the 
Canadian army. Those provinces and com- 
munities which had given most generously 
of their man-power were angrily demanding 
a conscription law that would compel other 
portions of the Dominion to bear their 
proper share of the burden. It was gen- 
erally conceded that the voluntary system 
had accomplished about all of which it was 
capable. 

Canada had four divisions of infantry at 
the front—about one hundred and thirty- 
five thousand men, counting all branches of 
the service—and a fifth division organized 
in England and ready to cross the Channel. 
That fifth division has never been sent to 
France, because of the difficulty experi- 
enced in securing reenforcement drafts for 
the four divisions already there. Indeed, 
not only was it out of the question to send 


an additional division to the front, but it 
would be impossible to maintain for very 
long the four already there unless the rate 
of enlistment were greatly accelerated. Ac- 
cordingly, on May 18, Sir Robert Borden 
announced that a conscription bill would be 
introduced. 


THE FIRST MOVE FOR A COALITION 


For a long time there had been an agita- 
tion in Canada in favor of a coalition gov- 
ernment, in which both political parties 
would be represented. Following his an- 
nouncement of conscription, the prime min- 
ister made an offer of coalition to Sir Wil- 
frid Laurier, the leader of the opposition. 
His offer provided for an equal distribution 
of cabinet portfolios between the two par- 
ties, and the new government was to be 
pledged to draft, pass, and enforce a con- 
scription law. ’ 

After some two or three weeks of nego- 
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tiation, Sir Wilfrid refused the premier’s 
offer, thereby rendering impossible any 
formal coalition between the two great po- 
litical parties in Canada. 

In spite of the bitterness of party feeling 
during the election of last December, there 
are few who question the absolute sincerity 
of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. It is only natural 
that he should share, to some extent, the 
view-point of his French-Canadian com- 
patriots. It has ever been his highest am- 
bition to play the part of the great con- 
ciliator in Canadian politics, to harmonize 
the conflicting sentiments and desires of the 
two races, to promote a better and more 
cordial understanding between French and 
English. Knowing that conscription would 
be bitterly resented in his own province, 
that racial recriminations could not be 
avoided, he shrank from the issue. 

In making his decision he undoubtedly 
missed the greatest opportunity of his long 
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and brilliant political career; but to his 
mind it was of more importance to preserve 
peace and harmony at home than to secure 
a few thousand more recruits by compul- 
sion. He remained blind to the fact that 
there could be neither peace nor harmony 
at home so long as Quebec refused to carry 
her share of the burden of war. 

Sir Wilfrid refused to admit that the re- 
sources of the voluntary system had really 
been exhausted. Other methods, he urged, 
would secure the necessary volunteers; and 
when the bill was introduced in the House 
of Commons he moved in amendment that 
it be referred to the people in. a special 
referendum vote. 


PASSAGE OF THE CONSCRIPTION BILL 


The introduction of this bill played havoc 
with the usual lines of party division in 
Parliament. All but two or three of the 
French-Canadian supporters of the govern- 
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ment deserted Sir Robert Borden and voted 
against the bill. On the other hand, Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier lost the support of the 
greater part of his English-speaking fol- 
lowing. The bill was opposed by only two 
Liberal members from the four great West- 
ern provinces, and by no more than ten 
members from the eight provinces outside 
of Quebec. It passed with more than the 
usual government majority, the unfortunate 
feature of the division being that English 
and French Canada divided strictly on 
racial lines. 

What are the terms of the bill? It 
authorizes the government to secure one 
hundred thousand additional men by com- 
pulsion—something more than sufficient to 
fulfil Canada’s promise of an army of half 


a million men. Men between the ages of 
twenty and forty-five are made liable to 
draft, but this man-power of military age 
is divided into several classes. 

The first class, which includes single men 
and widowers without children, between the 
ages of twenty and thirty-four, can supply 
more than the number of men now author- 
ized. There are liberal exemption clauses 
designed to protect agriculture and essential 
industries and to prevent any unusual hard- 
ship in individual cases. Local exemption 
boards, appointed in such a way as to be 
above the slightest suspicion of political 
influence, are empowered to decide the 
claims for exemption. 

While there is no doubt that the Cana- 
dian army can be recruited to five hundred 
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thousand men without drafting men from 
any but the first class, there is, of course, 
no assurance that Canada’s contribution 
will be limited to that number. Should the 
war continue into a fifth winter, as now 
seems probable, other classes will almost 
certainly be called upon. 

There has been criticism because the 
conscription bill applies to all military dis- 
tricts in the country. There are provinces 
and military districts which have already 
given voluntarily considerably more than 
their proportionate share of the half-million 
men promised. Is it fair that the draft to 
complete the half-million should apply to 
‘these districts, as well as to others that 
have fallen far short of their proportionate 
quota? 


There is some force in this objection, and 
many practical politicians urged the prime 
minister to adopt a contrary policy, which 
would have aroused bitter resentment in 
Quebec, but would have been exceedingly 
popular in those portions of the country 
that would thereby have escaped the draft. 
He refused to consider the proposal, how- 
ever. He desired to be more than fair to 
the province that most resented his com- 
pulsion policy; and more than fair he has 
been, even at the price of some apparent 
injustice to other provinces. 

By the terms of the constitution, the 
Canadian Parliament elected in 1911 was 
legally dead in the autumn of 1916; but, 
in order to avoid a war-time election, an 
extension of one year was arranged in 1916 
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by the mutual consent of both parties. This 
was in accordance with the precedent set 
in Great Britain. There would no doubt 
have been another extension had it not been 
for the conscription issue: The introduc- 
tion of this contentious measure produced 
a demand for an election from Sir Wilfrid 
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composed of conscriptionist Liberals. For 
a time, at least, the old Conservative party 
practically passed out of existence, all the 
supporters of the government being known 
as Unionists. 

This formal union of the conscriptionist 
elements was accomplished only after weeks 
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Laurier, and accordingly Parliament was 
dissolved early in October of last year. 


FORMATION OF A UNION GOVERNMENT 


Formal coalition with the Liberal party 
was made impossible by the refusal of Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier to agree to conscription, 
but that issue caused a new alinement of 


parties. There was formed, under the 
leadership of Sir Robert Borden, a national 
or union government, half the cabinet being 
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of negotiation and patient effort on the part 
of Sir Robert Borden, who persisted in his 
attempts to form a union government in 
spite of the opposition of influential ele- 
ments in his own party and the undis-. 
guised suspicion and lukewarmness of many 
conscriptionist Liberals. He could not have 
succeeded had it not been for the strong 
public opinion that compelled the lesser 
politicians on both sides to drop their dif- 
ferences on issues of small importance and 
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unite their forces in support of the all-im- 
portant policy of conscription. 

When the formation of this union govern- 
ment was announced, last October, there 
was a general hope and expectation that the 
election contest would be a mere formality. 
It was recognized that the Unionist cause 
was hopeless in Quebec, but it was believed 
that the anticonscription cause was equally 
hopeless in the other provinces. Hence it 
was expected that there would be few 
actual contests. It was thought that the 
Quebec opposition would be elected by ac- 
clamation, and that in the other provinces 
very few of the government candidates 
would have any opponent to face. These 
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hopes were doomed to disappointment, and 
despite the war and the sorrow and anxiety 
in so many thousands of Canadian homes 
the Dominion found itself plunged into a 
bitter war-time election, in which, up to the 
very last, the issue seemed to be exceed- 
ingly doubtful. 

Canadians have always taken their party 
politics seriously, and the party spirit died 
a hard death. Sir Wilfrid’s promise of a 
referendum after the election provided a 
plausible excuse for thousands of his fol- 
lowers who differed with him on the con- 
scription issue; and for more than a gen- 
eration there has been a wonderful magic 
in the name of Laurier. 
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Moreover, the original Borden govern- 
ment had made some mistakes during its 
six years of office. Political considerations 
had decided some military appointments. 
During the first year of the war, before the 
organization of capable purchasing commis- 
sions, there had been “ graft ” and waste 
in the purchase of military supplies. There 
had been much complaint of profiteering 
which the government had failed to check. 

Furthermore, the high cost of living was 
an almost unbearable burden in thousands 
of homes, and, of course, the government 
was blamed for an economic condition 
which it was powerless to prevent. Thus 
it was that the opposition came to resemble 
a cave of Adullam to which, it was feared, 
there would rally “ every one that was in 
distress and every one that was in debt 
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and every one that was discontented.” 
To this campaign the union government 
presented a united front. The new cabinet 
—half of it Liberal—refused to accept re- 
sponsibility for any of the shortcomings of 
the old. The one all-important issue was 
presented to the people. Immediate re- 
enforcements for the army at the front 
were urgently required, and only by the 
Military Service Act could they be ob- 
tained. Was Canada to decide to “ carry 
on,” or was she to quit the war? 


CANADA’S MOST DECISIVE VERDICT 


Canada’s answer, recorded by the elec- 
tion of December 17, was the most decisive 
verdict in her political history. It left no 
shadow of doubt that she is in the war to 
the very last. Her sacrifices have already 
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From a photograph by Notman, Montreal 
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been tremendous, but she will not desert 
her sons at the front. 

In his message of thanks to the Canadian 
people, after the result was known, Sir 
Robert Borden very properly expressed 
his appreciation of the support given him 
by the women voters. . This was the first 
federal election in which any of the women 
of Canada had the right to vote. 

This time only those women who are the 
“next of kin to Canadian soldiers or sailors 
received the franchise; general woman suf- 
frage is promised for the next election. The 
women voters in this election, therefore, 
were those who are most deeply interested 
in the question at issue; and there is no 
doubt that more than ninety per cent of 
them voted for the immediate reenforce- 
ment of their men-folk at the front. 


All over Canada—except in Quebec— 
there were crowded meetings at which the 
women listened to the speakers pleading 
for support of the government; and as they 
listened many a furtive tear dropped on 
their knitting—for the Canadian women 
did not neglect their knitting for the ex- 


citement of an election meeting. No one 
who traveled through the country and saw 
the intense earnestness of the women voters 
could doubt that their ballots would be the 
deciding factor in the contest. Sir Robert 
Borden was right in attributing to them 
a large share of the credit for his decisive 
victory. 

The women of Canada had little patience 
with the plausible argument that the Do- 
minion has already done her full share. Op- 
position speakers pleaded that this young 
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country, still in need of men to develop her 
resources, had already given of her best 
most generously, and that to give more 
would be to bleed the Dominion white. It 
was urged that the principal need of the 
Allies was not men; that the entrance of 
the United States into the war made further 
sacrifice of Canadian man-power unneces- 
sary; that the principal need of the Allies 
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forcements were not provided. All Canada 
was thrilled by the appeal sent from France 
by Major-General Sir Arthur Currie, the 
Canadian commander of the Canadian 
army at the front: 


From the agony of the battle-field goes forth our 
prayer that the homeland will not desert us in 
the hour of our need and of our approaching 
triumph. 
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BURRELL, SECRETARY OF STATE AND MINISTER 


OF MINES 


was foodstuffs; and that our agricultural 
industry is already crippled for lack of 
labor. 

The answer given was that Canada is 
responsible for her own armies; that they 
cannot be reenforced from the United 
States; that it would be a lasting disgrace 
if her four divisions at the front were to be 
allowed to dwindle down to the vanishing- 
point, as must happen if immediate reen- 


Had this eloquent and touching appeal 
gone unheeded how could any Canadian 
hold up his head in the world to-day? 


THE HOPE OF A UNITED CANADA 


The unfortunate feature in the resulting 
situation is that Canada is more than ever 
divided upon racial lines. Quebec, by her 
attitude on the war, has been completely 
isolated from the rest of the Dominion, and 
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there is no thinking Canadian who does not 
sincerely deplore that fact. Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier carried sixty-two of the sixty-five 
seats in Quebec, the other three being those 
of the English-speaking constituencies in 
Montreal. 

Canada had many weeks to wait for the 
final returns from the soldier vote, for the 
ballots had to be collected from the ends 
of the earth—from Great Britain, France, 
Flanders, Mesopotamia, Macedonia, the 
United States, from ships on the high seas. 
When collected, they had to be allocated 
to the various constituencies. At the time 
of writing this article, the exact figures of 
the vote were still unknown; but there 
was no anxiety. The sentiment of the sol- 
diers was well known. The soldier vote 
would leave Sir Wilfrid Laurier with a 
mere handful of parliamentary supporters 
from the English-speaking provinces; and 
nearly all of these few would owe their elec- 
tion to the French-Canadian vote in their 
constituencies. 
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The verdict means that Quebec, having 
failed to do her part voluntarily, must do 
it by compulsion. Under wiser guidance 
she might have responded to the call of 
country just as readily and enthusiastically 
as did the other provinces. Stupid and 
short-sighted leadership has put her in a 
very unfortunate position. Nevertheless, 
there is no doubt that she will submit to 
the decision of the majority, and that her 
sons will carry the banner of Canada to 
France and Flanders, where they will battle 
with the gallantry and chivalry that have 
from time immemorial been characteristic 
of their race. 

Fighting and dying side by side with 
their brother Canadians who speak the 
tongue of the majority race, it may be 
that they will realize a genuine comradeship 
in arms, and that from this bitter quarrel 
will ultimately come a better understanding 
between the two races which make up the 
Dominion. The war may yet achieve a 
united Canada. 





THE LAST CRUSADE 


I wonper if those knights of old 
Who fought beneath the Cross, can hear 
The tales that now on earth are told— 
Can see the earth with vision clear! 


Will lion-hearted Richard know 

That all he fought for has been won— 
That in the Holy City blow 

The flags of freedom in the sun? 


If, in the after-world, those men 
Can see their age-old dreams come true, 
Then heaven itself must ring again 
With songs of praise it never knew! 


* Jerusalem is fallen!” 


Nay, 


Jerusalem lifts up her head 
To greet her resurrection day, 
To rise triumphant from the dead! 


The Cross is raised, while in the sky 
The Crescent fades into the gloom; 
A million ghostly pilgrims cry 
Their joy around the Holy Tomb. 


For they, and we of later birth, 

Believe that when this peace is made, 
Red wars no more shall strike the earth— 
This is the great, the last crusade! 





Decorating Sam 


BY KAY CLEAVER STRAHAN 


Illustrated by George Brehm 


AM HYSLOP felt in his vest-pocket, 
. found his watch, opened it, glanced at 
it surreptitiously, and closed it with- 

out a click. 

It was May, and early evening. There 
was a plump yellow moon in the lake, and 
there was another plump yellow moon in 
the sky. The lady in blue looked at the 
moon in the lake, and Sam looked at her 
until she raised her eyes to him; then he 
looked at the moon in the sky. 

“ You are different,” she said, ruining the 
dark eyes by squinting them as she spoke. 
“You are very different from the others 
here in Oakville—as different as the Silver 
Palace—it should be the Golden Palace— 
is from the other places on Main Street.” 

Now the Silver Palace Dry-Goods Em- 
porium was not profoundly different from 
its neighbors in the two parallel lines of 
Main Street. It was painted gray where 
they were painted brown; its windows were 
a few inches larger and usually several 
layers cleaner than the windows of the 
others—that was all. But Sam thought it 
was very different, because he owned it, 
labored in it, and loved it. It made his 
money for him—not as much money as he 
wanted Oakville’s population and Mrs. 
Appleby’s fancy friends, imported from the 
city, to think that it made, but enough for 
a cozy bank-account and for a few timid 
speculations, managed by Mr. Appleby, in 
city real estate. 

Never before had Sam been ashamed of 
his position as a prominent merchant of 
Oakville, Oregon; but now he was. Her 
comparison annoyed him. He did not like 
to have this lovely, dark-eyed stranger as- 
sociate him so closely with a store, think 
of him as a storekeeper. 

“As a matter of fact,” he said, “ I have 
other interests besides that place, you 
know.” 


“ Surely,” she agreed; “ but what I can’t 
understand is how you happen to have the 
shop.” 

“Father came to Oregon from the 
South ”—the South was Kansas City, Mis- 
souri—* for his health, and bought the 
Silver Palace to give him something to do. 
It was too much for him to manage alone, 
in his state of health, so it was up to me to 
come and help him out. When he died, he 
left me the place. There was no one else. 
Mother died when I was. little, and I have 
no brothers or sisters.”’ 

The lady purred out a little sympathetic 
sound: 

“You must have been very young! And 
yet you kept it going and made a success 
of it!” 

“As a matter of fact,” Sam answered, 
‘“‘T look younger than I am.” 

He looked about twenty-four years old. 
He was twenty-four years old. 

“But you aren't,” inquired the lady, 
“ planning to spend the remainder of your 
life right here, are you? It would be—such 
a waste!” 

“ Absolutely not,” he said. “I want to 
travel. In fact, I am going to take a trip 
very soon.” 

That was true. He and Clytie Rathburn 
were to be married in November, and they 
were planning to go to San Francisco for 
their honeymoon. 

“Are you, indeed?” said the lady, re- 
garding him thoughtfully, almost specula- 
tively. 

Sam was indeed—because, he explained, 
he thought travel was necessary. 

“Yes,” she agreed, “ it does seem neces- 
sary, and yet—” She paused, forgot to 
finish her sentence, and transferred her 
thoughtful, almost speculative gaze to the 
moon in the lake. 

“T am sure,” Sam suggested, after wait- 
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ing a polite interval, “‘ that you have been 
about a lot?” 

She started. 

“ Forgive me! Right then I was in the 
tropics. You remind me of the tropics, 
because you are so vivid, so—radiant. You’d 
love them so! Let me tell you about them. 
Isn’t that a bench over there? Shall we sit 
down?” 

It was a bench, and they sat down. In 
less than five minutes the bench had hoisted 
sails and they were skimming over tropical 
seas. They landed in China; went on to 
India; cruised for a time in the Mediter- 
ranean, saw Greece and Italy and Spain; 
then over to the West Indies, across the 
Isthmus, and back to Thompson’s Lake in 
Oakville, Oregon. 

Sam had never heard any one talk like 
that before, not even the Chautauqua lec- 
turers. She had a well-trained voice and an 
ability for deft discrimination, and she 
spoke so easily, so fluently, that it sounded 
at times as if she were reading aloud. When 
she stopped speaking, Sam decided for the 
first time in his life that he was inferior, 
dull-witted. He could think of nothing to 
say to her—nothing—nothing—noth— 


“You are a splendid listener; did you 
know?” she said, smiling at him. 


~ 
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“ I—I can’t tell you,” he managed, “ how 
you have interested me!” 

“ T am glad I have, because, you see, you 
have interested me very much.” 

“1?” he disclaimed. “‘ But I haven’t said 
anything!” 

She shook her head and laughed. 

“ You are delightful. I'll tell you about 
it some time—you and your delightfulness. 
I don’t always chatter on unchecked for 
hours.” 

Sam remembered something, violently. 
He snatched out his watch. It was past 
nine o’clock. 

“Holy smoke!” he ejaculated. 

“TI must go! Fearfully sorry, but 
I have an engagement.” | 

“ Fortunate man,” she sighed, 
looking at the moon in the sky, 
“to have an engagement on a 
night like this!” 

“T think I am most un- 
fortunate,” said Sam. 

He liked that, rather— 
thought he had man- 
aged it very well. 

“ Shall we walk to- 
gether as far as the 
hotel?” suggested 
the lady. 


“WHAT EVER ARE YOU TALKING ABOUT?" SAID CLYTIE 
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Sam had not intended to go past the 
hotel. He had intended to cut through 
plowed fields, break through back yards, 
and make.a bee-line for the Rathburns’ 
home. 

“It would be good of you,” he answered. 

He liked that, too. He had read it, not 
long ago, in a magazine. 

The lady walked leisurely. It annoyed 
Sam until he looked at her feet. Then he 
forgave her. They were so tiny, and made 
of such exquisite gray suéde. 

“ See,” she said, when they reached the 
top of the hill and the town came in sight, 
“see how the Silver Palace shines out in 
the moonlight!” 

“ Why,” questioned Sam, quite innocent- 
ly, “ did you say it should be named golden 
instead of silver?” 

“ But you must know why!” 

Sam did not know. 

““ Because you are golden yourself,”’ she 
said; and then, in a candid, straightforward 
manner that eliminated most of the silliness, 
even most of the personality, from her 
speech: “ Really your coloring is remark- 
able! Your hair is flaringly golden, and 
your eyes—I had heard of golden eyes, but 
I never before believed in them.” 


Sam was horribly embarrassed. His boy- 
hood had been made miserable for him by 


taunts of “ towhead.” The family photog- 
rapher had once told that, if it weren’t 
for his eyes, he would be handsome. He 
had his conceits, but vanity as to his ap- 
pearance was not one of them. He wanted 
people to think that he was very rich, and 
clever, and a vague abstraction which he 
called cultured. He was not any of these 
things; but he was good-looking, decid- 
edly so. 

The lady was right about his coloring. 
The photographer had been wrong about 
his eyes. They were not big eyes, but they 
were quite large enough for a man, and the 
size and the slant of them exactly suited 
his other features—a whimsical mouth, an 
impertinent nose, and a determined chin. 

Moreover, he was tall and well-built, and 
oddly enough he possessed that feminine 
quality called gracefulness. He never sat, 
or stood, or moved about awkwardly. His 
many mental embarrassments were never 
reflected physically. He wore his clothes 
so well that no one ever noticed them. He 
was as much at ease in evening dress as he 
was in his hunting-togs, and as handsome in 
his hunting-togs as he was in evening dress. 
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So perhaps the lady in blue had spoken 
the truth when she had said that he inter- 
ested her. 

“ Surely,” said the lady, because Sam 
said nothing, “ other people—girls, women 
—have told you that?” 

‘“ N-no,” Sam stammered. 

“ They will,” sighed the lady. “ Oh, they 
will!” 

II 


But as a prophetess the lady was a 
failure. An hour later, on the Rathburns’ 
front porch, Sam surprised his little fiancée 
out of her crosspatchness for a moment by 
asking her abruptly what color she called 
his hair. 

“ Yellow,” said Clytie. 

‘““ And my eyes?” persisted Sam. 

“ Well,” Clytie hesitated, “kind of a 
funny light-brown. Why?” 

Sam sighed. There was a long silence. 
Sam thought deeply and sulked conspicu- 
ously. 

“T don’t know what’s the matter with 
you to-night,” deplored Clytie at last. 
“ First you come late, then you go talking 
so foolishly about your hair and eyes, and, 
instead of answering when I talk, you just 
sigh all the time. You act as if you didn’t 
want to be here at all!” 

“ You know I do, kiddy,” Sam answered 
wearily. 

Clytie was satisfied, because she thought 
she did know, but she was mistaken. Sam 
did not want to be there on her honey- 
suckle-covered porch. He wanted to be 
down by the lake with the lady who wore 
blue. While Clytie had been scolding he 
had been trying to fit the lady with adjec- 
tives from his limited vocabulary, just as a 
shoe clerk tries to fit people with shoes. He 
had essayed a long list of them—beautiful, 
fascinating, clever, bewitching—only to dis- 
card them one after another as not exclusive 
enough. Those adjectives had fitted, would 
fit, other girls. This lady in blue was dif- 
ferent—wonderful! 

Ah, there was a fair-sounding word, suf- 
ficiently exceptional. Clytie was fascina- 
ting, bewitching, but she was never exactly 
wonderful. That, of course, was not her 
fault, and she was a good little person, an 
unusually dear, sweet little person. He 
reached for one of her hands and kissed its 
pink palm. 

The hand trembled a bit; the fingers 
closed jealously over the kiss. 
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“ You do love me, Samby Pamby?” 
“ You know—-” began Sam. 
“Sh!” warned Clytie. “Here comes Joe.” 
Joe was Clytie’s young brother. He had 
reached the age of 
habitual sarcasm in 
public and _ occa- 
sional cigarettes in 
private. He was a 
cynic and a pessi- 
mist, but then his 
voice was changing 
and his complexion 
looked like recover- 
ing from the measles. 
Clytie’s greeting 
could scarcely be 
called a welcome. 
“ Papa is going to 
get after you good, 
Joey Rathburn,” she 
said, “ for not com- 
ing home to sup- 
per this evening!” 
Joe sneered con- 
temptuously. 
““ Mama left some 
things set out in 


the pantry for you,” 


Clytie suggested. 
“Thanks for the 
invitation to stay” 
—Joe sat down on 
the step directly be- 
tween Clytie and 
Sam — “but, any- 
way, I guess it’s good 
I’m not so pop’lar 
that I have to cut 
my evenings in two, 
and spend half with 
a -married woman 
and half with the 
girl I’m going with!” 
“ A married wo- 
man!” gasped Sam. 
The gasp was not 
occasioned by the 
sudden collapse of any inflated hopes. It 
was not a gasp of disappointment. It was 
a gasp of pleasurable excitement, tinged 
with awe. This wonderful lady was married! 
She had accepted, graciously, his invitation 
to go canoeing with him on the lake the 
next evening. He began anew on his adjec- 
tives—cosmopolitan, Bohemian— 
“* What ever are you talking about?” said 
Clytie. 


MRS. BELLEW WAS COMING DOWN THE STAIRS 
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“ Ask Sam.” 

Clytie’s eyes, partly incredulous, partly 
frightened, very big and round and flax- 
blue, asked Sam. 

“ Ask him about Mrs. Bel- 
lew,” probed Joe. 

“Is that her name?” ques- 
tioned Sam, curiosity foiling 
prudence. 

“Well?” prodded Clytie 
sharply. “ Well, Sam?” 

“As a matter of fact,” said 
Sam, with a great air of con- 
descension, “ there is no rea- 
son why I shouldn’t tell you 
what I know, since Joe here 
seems interested. ~ After din- 
ner this evening I thought I’d 
walk down to the lake; it was 
too early to come here. When 
I got to Muller’s field I saw 

this Mrs. Bellew—if 
that’s her name— 
walking across the 
board that goes over 
the ditch. She is 
staying at the hotel. 
I noticed her at din- 
ner; she is a very 
striking-looking wo- 
man. When she got 
across the ditch she 
turned and saw me 
coming and wait- 
ed around.” 

“Well?” said Cly- 
tie. “How old is 
she?” 

“T don’t know. 
In the thirties, I 
suppose.” 

Clytie smiled. In 
August she would be 
eighteen. 

“She waited?” she 
prompted pleasantly. 

“Yes, and when 
I came up she asked 
me the way to the lake. Then we walked 
on together. , When we got there, we stopped 
for a few minutes and talked. I couldn’t 
rush right off, but as soon as I could in de- 
cent politeness, I told her I had an engage- 
ment, and I’d have to go. She was ready 
to leave, too, so we walked back to the 
hotel together, and then I came on here. 
Is that all right, Joe?” 

“I guess it ‘Il be all right, all right for 
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“SOON THERE WON'T BE ANY MORE GOOD-BYES FOR Us!” 


her when Mrs. Appleby gets home!” hinted “Oh, I guess not a friend. She works 
Joe darkly. for ’em.” 

“Ts she a friend of the Applebys?” asked Sam remembered the blue gown and the 
Clytie. gray suéde shoes. 











“ Nobody home, Joe,” he said. 
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safest under the circumstances, and finished 


“You probably know,” acquiesced Joe his sentence with it. 


maddeningly. 

“Well, what kind of work?” inquired 
Clytie. 

“‘ She calls herself an interior decorator.” 
Joe spoke as if the lady had assumed an 
alias. “‘ She’s here decorating the Apple- 
bys’ house, and she’s supposed to have it 
all done when they get back from Califor- 
nia. But their housekeeper, Mrs. What- 
You-May-Call-’Em, told Frank Murray’s 
mother that she guesses Mrs. Appleby ‘ll 
be pretty mad when she gets home, because 
Mrs. Bellew went into the drawing-room 
this morning and stood just squinting 
around for a long while, and then she said: 
‘Well, first we must get all this cleared out!’ 
And then she got the men Appleby keeps 
working on the place and started ’em carry- 
ing everything right up to the attic. She 
even had ’em rip up the carpet that Mrs. 
Appleby paid six dollars a yard for in 
Frisco, and she’s having everything stored 
away—going to get all new, and—” 

“Why, Joey Rathburn! And they had 
such beautiful things!” 

““T don’t know,” disagreed Sam. “ I sup- 
pose their stuff was good enough, and cost 
enough, but there was too much of it. Peo- 
ple were always bumping into things up 
there.” 

“ Now, Sam!” reproved Clytie. “ When 
Mrs. Appleby told mama herself that she 
loved you, ’cause if their little Percy had 
lived she thought he’d have been just like 
you, and papa heard Mr. Appleby say it 
wouldn’t surprise him a bit to see you 
mayor, some time, and that you weren’t a 
small-town yap—” 


“Small-town yap!” exploded Joe. 
“ That’s good! Only been here most of his 
life—” 


“Well, thank goodness,” interrupted Cly- 
tie, “ here come mama and papa.” 

Joe vanished into the house. 

“T hear,” said Mr. Rathburn, when the 
greetings were finished, “that Appleby is 
having his house refurnished.” 

“ Decorated,” supplemented Mrs. Rath- 
burn. “ Mrs. Murray said they had a lady 
from the city to attend to it. We thought 
we saw her in the lobby of the hotel as we 
passed—a tall, dark lady in a blue dress.” 

“ Sam has met her,” boasted Clytie. 

“ She looked very nice,” said her mother. 

“She is—” Sam hesitated, sorted through 
his adjectives, selected “ cultured” as the 
11 


Ill 


Ir was nearly ten minutes after. Mrs. 
Rathburn mentioned seeing Mrs. Bellew in 
the lobby before Sam decided, audibly, that 
he must go. He almost forgot to kiss Clytie 
good night; he quite forgot to make an- 
other engagement with her, in his hurry to 
return to the hotel and to its lobby. 

Oakville’s hotel was a family hotel in the 
most literal sense: “ Dad ” was the proprie- 
tor; “ma” did the cooking; “ daughter ” 
and two nieces waited on the tables and 
attended to the cleaning of the rooms. It 
had been a pleasant enough boarding-house, 
and in a few years, if Oakville continued to 
prosper, it might become an attractive 
hotel; but at present it was at the ugly, 
awkward age when none but the family 
could love it. 

Its lobby, when Sam reached it this even- 
ing, was occupied by the proprietor, who 
was sound asleep behind the cash-register. 
Sam looked at him, swore none too softly, 
and started up the stairs. He heard a sound 
like the ghost of a giggle, and he looked 
up. Mrs. Bellew, but with no trace of 
mirth on her face, was coming down the 
stairs. She had a letter in her hand. 

“T was going out to mail this,” she ex-- 
plained as they met. 

Sam glanced at the letter. Without in- 
tending to, he saw that it was addressed 
to Mr. E. J. Bellew. He offered to take 
it to the post-office for her, but she, because 
her room was so close, wanted one more 
breath of the delightful country air before 
she retired. 

“T am glad we met again this evening,” 
she said—they were walking together to the 
post-office—“ because now I can make my 
confession and go to sleep with a crystal- 
clear conscience.” 

“ Confession?” inquired Sam, thinking of 
Mr. E. J. Bellew. 

“T know. They are awkward things, but 
it is your fault for being the sort of person 
one can’t bear to deceive.” 

“ Deceive?” echoed Sam, thinking con- 
fusedly of Clytie. 

“Yes. I want to tell you the truth. I 
haven’t traveled—just about in the States a 
bit, that is all. But I have wanted to so— 
desperately!” The voice caught, and Sam’s 
heart skipped a beat. “ And then I found 
some books—wonderful books about all the 
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interesting places in the world. I have read 
and reread them until I know them almost 
by heart. They don’t tell you about coun- 
tries and cities—they take you there. I do 
truly feel as if I had been everywhere they 
have taken me. I have talked with some of 
the most seasoned old globe-trotters, and 
they have never suspected. It is my favorite 
game; but to-night, alone in my room, I 
decided that I did not care to play it—not 
with you. Am I forgiven, before we say 
good night?” 

She had been thinking about him, alone 
in her room! 

“ Please,” he begged, “ don’t talk about 
forgiveness. You are—so wonderful!” 

“No, not I—the books, remember. I 
wish I had some of them here! We might 
read them together; but I left my library in 
Chicago.” 

“T’'ll order them from the city to-mor- 
row,” said Sam. 

She shook her head and smiled. 

“ But why not?” 

She put one hand on Sam’s arm. 

“ Forgive me again,” she said impulsively, 
“ but they are frightfully expensive, in any 
edition you’d care to own. I'll try to get 
some of mine here. I don’t want to en- 
courage you to be extravagant.” 

“T never consider books an extrava- 
gance,” said Sam pompously. 

“Don’t you, indeed? I wish I did not 
have to regard them so, but I do.” 

They heard some one coming up the 
stairs. 

“ Good night,” she said, and went into 
her room. 

Next day, just before luncheon-time, they 
met in the lobby. 

“About those travel books, Mrs. Bellew,” 
Sam began. “I was going to order them 
this morning, but you haven’t told me their 
names, or the publisher.” 

She shook her head and smiled. 

“As a matter of fact, I really want 
them,” he urged. 

“If you insist,” she said, “I won’t be 
silly. They are published by the Bannor 
& Winsor Company. I have their lists in 
my room. I was going to send in a tiny 
order myself, in a day or so. Perhaps you'll 
include my order with yours. Shall we go 
up to the parlor to look over the lists?” 

The price of the books, in the only edi- 
tion he would care to own, staggered Sam. 
Because he was afraid Mrs. Bellew had 
noticed the stagger, he began to go through 
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the lists nonchalantly in search of other 
books to order. 

“ Might as well get a good bundle while 
I’m getting,” he said. “ Now this set on 
the ‘ Psychology of Business ’—” 

“T wish you wouldn’t!” The concern in 
her voice was genuine. “I feel guilty about 
all this. Surely the Silver Palace—but that 
is rude!” 

“ Not at all,” he condescended; “ but as 
I told you, I have other interests.”’ 

“T had forgotten,” she said. 
dull of me.” 

She regarded Sam thoughtfully, but 
mixed with the scrutiny there was a new 
quality that had more to do with respectful 
admiration and less to do with examination. 

“ Perhaps,” she said as they went down 
the stairs together, “ it would be better for 
me to send in our order. They know me 
there, and they know how particular I am. 
It makes a difference.” 

Scarcely a suspicion, but the shadow of 
a suspicion of something, he did not know 
what, flitted into Sam’s mind and stirred 
about in there uncomfortably. He de- 
nounced the something as unjust, agreed 
that it would be better for her to send the 
order, and said that he would make out the 
check for her after luncheon. 

“No, no! Wait until the books come. 
I never send a check until after I have 
examined them.” 

Sam was ashamed of himself—sincerely, 
abjectly ashamed. 

“TI pride myself,” he thought, “on not 
being in on the small-town stuff, but I guess 
I don’t miss it very far. I am as suspicious 
as a farmer is of a stranger. I suppose it 
crops out all over me. In her heart she 
probably thinks I’m a beastly yap!” 

But she did not seem to think that way. 
Leaning back on the cushions of the canoe 
that evening, regarding him with thoughtful 
eyes, she spoke suddenly: 

“ You have it—lots of it—charm! About 
one woman out of every hundred has it, 
about one man in a thousand. It can’t be 
analyzed, but it hasn’t anything to do 
with wisdom, or beauty, or the cardinal 
virtues—” 

“You are depriving me—” 

“No, no! It doesn’t preclude them, you 
understand; it merely doesn’t necessarily in- 
clude them. You are clever, of course, and 
good to look at. As for the cardinal vir- 
tues, you are too young to have done much 
with them, one way or another, and yet—” 


“It was 
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“ And yet?” prompted Sam, who was 
enjoying himself thoroughly. 

She finished by enumerating most of the 
cardinal virtues and by assuring him eager- 
ly, anxiously, that she knew he possessed 
them. Sam did not deny it. Instead, he 
told her that she somehow reminded him of 
Nazimova. 

“Have you seen her in Ibsen?” Mrs. 
Bellew inquired. 

He had seen her in the movies, but he 
did not say so. He said he believed not, 
and resolved to look up Ibsen in the Rath- 
burns’ new encyclopedia as soon as possible. 

He had meant to go to Clytie’s the next 
evening, but because Mrs. Bellew told him, 
along with her good night that evening, 
that he had saved her from some dreary, 
homesick hours, and she did thank him, he 
decided, instead, to save her again the next 
evening; and he did so. The third eve- 


ning he made an excuse about work to be 
done at the store. He went in by the front 
door of the Silver Palace, turned on the 
lights in the balcony office, slipped out of 
the back door, and down to see Clytie. 
That dainty little lady greeted him by 
taking his ring from her finger and_return- 


ing it to him. A stormy scene followed, 
Sam furnishing the thunder, and Clytie 
producing the lightning and the rain. 

Sam went back to the hotel with a ring 
which felt very hot in his vest-pocket, and 
in his mind a picture of a pink-nosed, red- 
eyed little girl turning and returning a scrap 
of handkerchief to find a dry place. In his 
ears rang the words: 

“The whole town is talking about you 
and making fun of your silliness, and papa 
said if I had one bit of self-respect—jeal- 
ous? No, I am not! Jealous of that old 
made-up, married flirt of a thing?” 

In the upper hall he met the married, 
made-up flirt of a thing. 

“Tt has been dull,” she said, and smiled 
at him. 

“ Business,” said Sam, “ is business.” 

“ Undoubtedly. By the way, will you 
please lend me your Kipling? He has been 
running in my mind ever since last night, 
when you sang one of his songs so splen- 
didly to me.” 

“As a matter of fact, I—haven’t any 
Kipling.” 

“ Just as well! Let me have something 
sounder then. I’m in the mood for poetry 
this evening—Browning, Keats—any of 
them.” 


Sam hesitated. 

“Of course,” she said stiffly, “if for 
some reason you’d rather not lend them—” 

There was nothing for it but the humilia- 
ting truth. 

“Please,” he said, “it is simply that I 
haven’t them.” 

For an instant she looked incredulous. 
The incredulity gave way to frank amuse- 
ment, and she laughed. 

“ Really? Haven’t you?” she said. 

He really hadn’t. He had, however, a 
volume of James Whitcomb Riley and two 
of Ella Wheeler Wilcox. He proffered them 
eagerly. She refused them graciously, and 
said good night. She left Sam feeling pre- 
cisely as one feels in those wretched night- 
mares when one discovers oneself, insuffi- 
ciently clothed, in the midst of a public 
gathering. 


IV 


THE next day he and Mrs. Bellew went 
over the publishers’ lists and checked the 
volumes of the poets whom she termed “ the 
most significant and necessary ones.” It 
was a staggering order, more staggering 
than the first order had been, but Mrs. 
Bellew rewarded him with the same look of 
respectful admiration as she said: 

“T envy you—I do! Building a library 
is usually the work of years. I had to 
build mine so—patiently, discriminatingly, 
quite painfully at times. The moderns have 
ever been my worst temptations ’’—she 
mentioned a list of names as suggestive to 
Sam as if she were reading them from the 
telephone-directory of a strange city—“ but 
I have almost reached them now.” 

Sam sighed. 

“It takes time, of course?” he suggested 
hopefully. 

“Yes,” she agreed, “ and it takes money.” 

“IT suppose,” he said casually, “ I might 
as well send for some of the moderns along 
with this order.” 

“T wouldn’t, if I were you.” 

“ A few of them, at any rate,” said Sam 
firmly. 

That evening, for a reason which he 
thought was his own, but which was really 
the town’s, since it had laughed at him, he 
did not save Mrs. Bellew. He spent the 
first part of the evening in Fortner’s drug- 
store, talking about the war to Fred Bur- 
net, while Fred talked to him about the 
Rathburns in general and Clytie in particu- 
lar. The remainder of the evening he spent 
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alone in his room, missing some one. He 
was not quite sure whether the some one 
was Clytie or Mrs. Bellew. 

He decided that it must have been Clytie 
when he saw her the following afternoon— 
Sunday—out walking with Fred Burnet. 

He decided that it must have been Mrs. 
Bellew when, later that same afternoon, he 
lay on his back in the green grass of the 
lake’s north shore, listening to that lady’s 
musical voice as she told him about himself 
and his delightfulness, and looking up into 
her lovely brown eyes. She leaned over 
him a bit as she talked. She wore a corn- 
colored dress that showed a beautiful white 
throat. She had taken off a corn-colored 
hat, and her hair, sleek and brown as a 
chestnut, gleamed in the sunshine sifting 
through the leaves of the trees. 

Suddenly, as he watched her, he felt an 
impulse to sit up and kiss those red lips of 
hers. That was all. He did not want to 
kiss her hands or her throat; he did not 
want to put his arms around her; he did 
not want to ruffle the smooth sleekness of 
her hair; he did not want to make love to 
her. All his desires were centered on that 


simple emotional adventure—he wanted to 


kiss her lips. 

He thought he wanted that kiss more 
than he had ever wanted anything in the 
whole world. As a matter of fact} he did 
not really want it quite so much, because, 
had he wanted it so, he would have kissed 
her instead of getting to his feet and walk- 
ing away toward the lake’s edge. 

This was in May, you remember. Months 
later he did kiss her. And, since nothing 
of particular importance happened between 
the time when he wanted to kiss her and the 
time when he did kiss her, it will be as well 
to flip the pages of the calendar hurriedly— 
June, July, and August, to reach September. 

Nothing of particular importance, that is, 
except the books that kept coming and com- 
ing and coming; the books that crowded 
the comfort out of Sam’s little room and 
made all his leisure hours hideous. Because 
he had found that never, except when he 
had sent in a large order for books, did that 
respectful look of admiration come into 
Mrs. Bellew’s face, he had ordered more 
books and more, until the duty of cutting 
them had become a monumental task. 

His one joy in the books was the thought 
of how well they would look, ranged accord- 
ing to size and color, on the shelves of the 
library in the home he and Clytie had 
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planned. True, he had not as yet had a 
chance to consult Clytie about that library. 
On the blue plans it was still lettered in 
white, “ Sewing-Room ”; but he felt sure 
that Clytie would consent to the change, 
because she would not want all those books 
littering the living-room. 

The reason why he had not had an op- 
portunity to consult Clytie was that during 
the first few days after the quarrel she had 
appeared conspicuously with Fred Burnet, 
and then she had gone away to spend the 
summer with her aunt in the city. She had 
gone away without a good-by to Sam, leav- 
ing the ring still hot in his vest-pocket, and 
leaving him with a set of badly hurt feel- 
ings, but with never a doubt concerning 
the ultimate position of the ring. On Cly- 
tie’s finger it belonged, on Clytie’s finger it 
would go to stay as soon as September took 
Mrs. Bellew to the city and brought Clytie 
home again. 

The trouble was that these two events 
did not happen in the expected order. Cly- 
tie came home one hazy, blue-and-bronze 
September day, and Mrs. Bellew was still 
staying at the hotel. 

Sam spent an hour in the office thinking 
it over, and finally decided to postpone his 
reconciliation with Clytie until Mrs. Bellew 
had left Oakville. Peace with Clytie, he 
knew, could be brought about only by a 
direct cessation of all his attentions to the 
married flirt of a thing. Mrs. Bellew had 
been too nice to him for him to drop her 
flat, like that. No, he would not do it. 
Soon she would be leaving. Plenty of time 
between early September and late Novem- 
ber. He would wait. 

At the hotel he found Mrs. Bellew and 
the proprietor’s wife in close and confiden- 
tial conversation. He hovered about for a 
time and then went to the parlor. In a few 
moments Mrs. Bellew followed, and to his 
surprise and embarrassment she gave him 
both of her hands to hold as she greeted 
him. 

“It is bad news,” she said. “I have to 
leave on the early train in the morning.” 

Sam said that he was sorry. As he spoke, 
he was astonished to realize that he meant 
it—that he was sincerely sorry. Into the 
uneventful routine of his life this woman, 
whom he called wonderful, had inserted a 
continuous series of small excitements. Of 
a sudden he knew that Oakville, without 
ever a chance of meeting her in it, would 
be torpid, colorless. 
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“T wonder,” she said, holding tightly to 
his hands and looking into his eyes, “ I won- 
der whether you are sorry?” 

“You know I am,” he answered, and 
then, without wanting to, without intending 
to, with never a forerunning thought about 
it, he kissed her on her lips. 

One of her arms went about his neck, 
one of his arms went about her, and he 
kissed her again. 

“T could make you very happy!” she 
said. 

According to tradition Sam’s head should 
have reeled, he should have been dizzy, in- 
toxicated by a flood of new emotions. Noth- 
ing of the sort happened. He had but one 
sensation—heartache. Dully, monotonous- 
ly, but entirely actively, Sam’s heart hurt. 
Those kisses seemed somehow to have 
erased all Clytie’s cool, gentle little kisses 
from his lips and from his life. 

Mrs. Bellew stepped to the door and 
closed it. Then she came back to him and 


took his hands in hers again and said: 

“ Well, my dear, my golden youth?” 

A certain instinct for the dramatic, latent 
in all of us, came to Sam’s rescue. 

“ Forgive me!” he said. 
forget that I had no right. 


“ You made me 

Oh, if only I 
did have the right—the right to take care 
of you—” 

“ You have it!” she returned triumphant- 
ly. “ My lover, my Golden Eyes! Didn’t 
you know? Mr. Bellew and I have been 
divorced for more than five years. I am 
free to love you, free to be loved by you, 
free to marry you!” 

“ But—” stuttered Sam, “ but—but— 
you write to him—you—” 

He started to step away from her, but 
her eyes detained him. There was doubt in 
them, and a bit deeper down, but shining 
up through the brown quite plainly for any 
one but a brute to see, was suffering. 

“ You mean—you don’t care?” she said. 

“ You know I care.” 

Sam did not say that; the words simply 
came out and spoke themselves. 

“Yes, I do know!” she purred. “ For- 
give me, dear, for doubting for an instant. 
How could I, after this wonderful summer 
of ours? About the letters—they were 
nothing. I have been having some trouble 
about alimony. Let’s not talk of that. 
Let’s be happy—silly—let’s talk of each 
other, and love, and our future together!” 

Of course Sam might have told her the 
truth. The trouble with the truth is that 
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so often it resembles a bludgeon. He had 
walked into this entanglement deliberately, 
and he could not feel that he had the right 
to trip out of it, trampling on this woman’s 
heart as he went. 

“ Dear, sweet little kiddy!” he sighed. 

He should scarcely be blamed for that. 
He had made love to Clytie so, and it was 
the only way he knew. 

“How odd,” she mused, “that you 
should think of me like that! Call me 
Emma.” 

“ Emma?” 

“ My name,” she said, smiling. 

It impressed Sam as a distinctly plain 
sort of name, devoid of romantic associa- 
tions or possibilities. He went to the door 
and opened it. 

“ People would think it odd,” he ex- 
plained, “for us to be in here, with the 
door shut.” 

“ Bother people! 
tional, are you, dear?” 

She sat down on the davenport. 

“As a matter of fact,” he answered as 
he took a chair opposite her, “I am afraid 
I am.” 

For a minute she looked at him with nar- 
rowed eyes. 

“T am thinking,” she said. “ Yes, I’m 
going to tell you—it is better to. Ever 
since I met you that first evening, down by 
the lake, I have been hard at work decorat- 
ing you. No—let me explain. It is a pas- 
sion with me, dear, the turning of unbeauti- 
ful things into beautiful things. - Don’t 
scowl, Golden Eyes; you know you are not 
unbeautiful. But there was clutter; rather 
like the Applebys’ house, perfect as to ar- 
chitecture, teeming with possibilities, but— 
cluttered. I have been trying to clear out 
the clutter. I wanted to put Masefield and 
Noyes where you have James Whitcomb 
Riley and Ella Wheeler Wilcox. I wanted 
you to read Wells instead of Wright, we’ll 
say, Conrad instead of best-sellers, Mere- 
dith instead of the magazines. I wanted 
your mental furniture to be made of solid, 
substantial stuff. You understand?” 

He did not understand. He was furious- 
ly, unreasonably angry. Who was she, 
divorcée and interior decorator, to set her - 
own literary preferences up as a criterion? 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox was good stuff, she 
got into one, made one feel and see and 
dream. Noyes? Highbrow! 

“ People,” he sulked, “can’t all ‘think 
alike about poetry and novels and things.” 


SAM 


You aren’t conven- 
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“ You are right, dear,” she cooed. “ In- 
dividualism is necessary. I suppose it is 
arrogant of me to consider my mental world 
superior to yours. You must take me into 
yours some day. It may be full of undis- 
covered treasures; but, after we are mar- 
ried, among my friends, you must not—for 
a time, at least, until you are thoroughly 
conversant with the accepted—express your 
preferences for the unaccepted.” 

“If you are going to be ashamed otf 
me, and—”’ 

“ Ashamed! How can you? Your little 
crudities, oddities, make you dearer to me, 
but other people would not understand. It 
is for your sake that I care, not for mine. 
For instance, you have a habit of prefacing 
your statements with ‘ as a matter of fact.’ 
You repeat it to monotony. Students of 
Freud would deduce from that that you 
were deceitful. I know you are not, but 
you see why you must stop saying it. Then 
you have the motto habit. ‘ Business is 
business,’ you say constantly. It shows a 
lack of mental energy, it is crude. If you 


must mention business, say that it is exact- 
ing, tyrannical, something of that sort. An- 
other thing, dear—you are a man whom 


women will flatter. You must not be 
greedy about it. It will be safer for you 
never to allow a woman to talk to you 
about yourself. Insist upon other topics; 
talk about her, but never about yourself.” 

“ But you—” 

“I was different, you know. You did 
run a risk, though. Another woman in my 
place might have laughed at you, might 
-have thought you conceited. Nothing 
amuses a woman like conceit.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me,” exploded 
Sam, “what you thought about me? 
Why—” 

“‘ Golden Eyes,” she interrupted, “ I have 
often told you what I thought about you; 
but come here and sit beside me, and I'll 
tell you again—about the magic of you, the 
charm of you—” 

“‘ As a matter of fact—”’ he interposed. 

She shook her head and made a sound of 
disapproval. 

“That is, I—I’m all in to-night—tired. 
Strenuous day at the store—headache—” 

““ My dear! And I didn’t notice. For- 
give me!” She came and sat on the arm 
of his chair and ruffled his hair with her 
lips. “ Good night, beloved!” she mur- 
mured. ‘ Good night! In the morning we 
shall have to say good-by. That will be 
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hard; but it won’t be long until we’ll never 
?? 


have to say good-by again! 
Vv 


WELL, some way, somehow, it was over 
at last. Sam was alone in his room, off the 
rack, out of pain, experiencing a sort of 
ghastly, ghost-haunted peace. She had 
mentioned the Christmas holidays as a suit- 
able time for their wedding. Three months’ 
reprieve! Something might happen between 
now and then to save him. Fervently he 
wished that he had never lost his faith in 
the efficacy of prayer. Clytie believed in 
it-—dear, credulous little Clytie! 

How cool that breeze felt, coming in 
through his opened window! How clean 
and refreshing it was, whisking about in 
his smoke-laden room! Clytie was like 
that breeze, very like—cool and sweet and 
elemental. He fell asleep. 

Next morning, as he walked down the 
station platform toward Mrs. Bellew, she 
came to meet him with both hands out- 
stretched, thereby interesting the station 
loungers to a superlative degree and em- 
barrassing Sam a bit more than that. 

“You walk,” she said to him, as he took 
her hands and dropped them, “as if you 
had wings on your feet!” 

“Sh!” he warned. 
around here—” 

“You have lived here too long,” she 
apologized for him; “but that will soon 
come straight.” 

She was standing too close to him. Sam 
removed himself a few steps. She followed. 

“* Dear—you will miss me?” 

“Sh! You know I will.” 

The train came tooting down the track. 

“You couldn’t, I suppose, kiss me good- 
by here?” 

“No! Oh, no!” ejaculated Sam. 

She sighed. Sam sighed. 

“‘ Soon,” she said, putting her hand on 
his arm, “ there won’t be any more good- 
byes for us!” 

She smiled. Sam sighed. 

Of a sudden her eyes narrowed in the 
old speculative way. 

“ Dear boy!” she said. A new note of 
frankness, oddly tinctured with a tender- 
ness nearly maternal, was in her voice as 
she repeated: ae 


“These fellows 


“ Dear—boy! 
And then she was on the train, and it was 
speeding away, and she was leaning far out 
of the window and waving to him. 
Sam turned and confronted the loungers. 








DECORATING SAM 


“‘ Seemed to have made a hit there,” sug- 
gested one, but he said it respectfully, not 
sneeringly. 

“Some class!” another offered, but he, 
too, spoke respectfully, almost reverentially. 

“It takes Sam, all right!” said the first 
lounger. 

“She gave Stump Higgson the cold 
shoulder when he tried to speak to her.” 

“T have a canoe, Stump hasn’t,” said 
Sam, with a smile that he tried to make 
deprecatory. 

“‘Stump’s got a automobile.” 

Sam went back to his store with a light 
heart; pride, born of the loungers’ unmis- 
takable admiration, was the agency that 
had lifted the load from it. Whether he 
wanted her or not, it was a sign of distinct 
superiority to have been able to win a 
woman of her sort. Was his preference for 
Clytie, he wondered, a sign of inferiority? 
At any rate, he could not dispel it, so he 
did not fall in love with Mrs. Bellew that 
day; but he did the next best thing—he fell 
ardently in love with himself. 

The sensation was wholly satisfactory. 
He spent many minutes looking at himself 
in the office mirror and deciding that Mrs. 


Bellew had been quite correct concerning 
his coloring. 

He was occupied so when one of the 
clerks came into the office and tossed the 


afternoon mail on the table. It consisted 
of one letter, square and oyster-white. 
Sam picked it up pityingly. Poor woman, 
she must have written to him on the train! 
His smile, as he opened the envelope, was 
sweetly supercilious. He read this: 


DEAR, QUEER LITTLE BOY: 


You deserve to suffer, but your youth pleads for 
you; so here is solace. 

Not until last evening did I hear about the little 
sweetheart. Then I took you love-making with 
me to teach you a lesson. I knew that you did 
not love me, and, like the people in the jingle, I 
knew that you knew it; but that was not enough. 
I wanted to send you back to Clytie with a heart 
all fresh and free and grateful for deliverance, 
instead of a heart a bit regretful, a bit doubtful, 
and quite soggy with reminiscences. 

What I said about decorating you was true. I 
am sorry that 1 failed, but that is the fault of your 
egotism and not of my energy. Your pink-and- 
white posy of a girl, I believe, from the way she 
looked at me last evening as she passed the hotel, 
loves you enough not to notice the clutter. Go 
to her now, as quickly as you can, and when you 
get to her—grovel! Grovel! 


Sincerely yours, 
Emma BELLEw. 
P.-S.—Business is business. 


> 


“ Clytie, dear, sweet little kiddy,” said 
Sam twenty minutes later, “I have come 
to grovel!” 

“To what?” questioned Clytie. 

“To beg you to forgive me, to—” 

“ Well, I won’t!” 

She did, of course she did. The very 
next afternoon she allowed him to put the 
ring on her finger and to find some kisses 
on her lips.. But that is not the end of the 
story. 

That same afternoon, as he walked back 
to the hotel, Sam decided that he surely 
did possess the magic quality of charm. 
Even Clytie, the frank and unflattering, had 
told him not half an hour before that, had 
he been any other man in the world, she 
would never have forgiven him. A new 
thought came to him—a thought that 
prompted him to take Mrs. Bellew’s letter 
from his pocket and reread it carefully. 

As he read he smiled, because now he 
understood. Leaping out from between 
each written line was the true explanation 
—sacrifice! Clytie was a frail little girl; 
she was a strong, wonderful woman. Per- 
haps, too, she had realized at the last that 
she was too old for him. She certainly 
was, come to think of it. Weakly, she had 
permitted herself one evening of love-mak- 
ing before she had to part from him forever. 

He thought of her suffering, and he 
sighed. He read the letter again, between 
the lines; only the postscript eluded him. 
What subtle message had she meant to con- 
vey with those words? 

A motor-horn squawked close to his ear. 
He looked up and greeted Mrs. and Mr. 
Appleby seated in their bright red touring- 
car. He crumpled the letter in his pocket, 
and obeyed Mr. Appleby’s command to 
jump right in with them and go out to their 
place for supper. 

On the wide veranda of the Applebys’ 
home the housekeeper, dressed in funereal 
black, greeted the trio as if they were the 
first to arrive to view the remains. 

“T thought,” gasped Mrs. Appleby, as 
they went into the hall, “I thought she 
said she had finished!” 

The housekeeper opened the drawing- 
room door. 

“Tt is finished, ma’am,” she mourned, to 
the tune of “ He Was So Young to Die.” 

Mrs. Appleby looked, and shrieked. 

“Tt is empty! Awful! It looks like a 
tea-room! Where are my cut-glass_ chan- 
deliers? Where are my darling little dollies 
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I’ve collected from all over the United 
States? Where is my hand-painted screen 
I paid a fortune for at the exposition? 
Where—”’ 

Hysterics followed. The housekeeper 
slipped silently away. Sam hoped she had 
gone to fetch the chandeliers, at least. Con- 
fusedly he felt responsible for the missing 
treasures, as if the woman who loved him 
had packed them in her bags and taken 
them away with her, and he had been a 
party to the theft. 

The housekeeper returned, bearing a bot- 
tle of smelling-salts. 

“Some of the rooms,” she said, “ ain’t 
so bad as this one.” 

It was as if a mourner, avowedly agnos- 
tic, had spoken of a meeting in heaven; but 
the smelling-salts were strong and effective. 
In less than a minute Mrs. Appleby was 
able to assume a tensely vertical position 
once more and to address her husband 
spiritedly. 

“ Now!” she raged. “‘ Now you are satis- 
fied I suppose! If you wanted a cook, you 
wouldn’t hire a dressmaker, I presume? 
No! But when I want an interior decora- 
tor, then you hire a book-agent. Don’t 


deny it. Didn’t she try to sell you a set of 
beoks about travel that day you met her? 
Didn’t she confess that she worked for the 
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Bannor & Winsor Company, on the side, 
until she could get more decorating jobs? 
But you hired her! Oh, yes, you’d have 
hired a bootblack if she’d had big eyes. I 
only wonder that you didn’t. A bootblack, 
a book-agent, a bootblack!” 

She repeated the words over and’ over, 
apparently extracting new agonies from 
their alliterative resemblance. 

It was like a dirge. To its time Sam, his 
head bowed a bit, his hands deep in his 
pockets, walked across the room and stood 
before the fireplace. 

“And now,” continued Mrs. Appleby, 
“ we'll have to have it done all over again.” 

“ But, my dear, we can’t afford—” 

“ Can’t afford? Why? Why, I'd like to 
know? Haven’t we money enough and no- 
bedy to leave it to, now our little Percy is 
gone? Oh, my poor, poor little Percy! 
Oh—” 

The housekeeper, with the air of a per- 
son who had at last come into her own, put 
one arm around Mrs. Appleby and led her 
from the room. 

Something white—a crumpled letter, ap- 
parently—fiuttered into the fire. The wood 
sticks crackled and the little red flames 
lapped it greedily. Some of it turned into 
ashes, but most of it went up the chimney 
in smoke. 





PLODDING 


From dawn I plodded through my dull routine— 
The daily round of sordid-seeming toil— 

That common jug and platter might be clean, 
The linen white, the lamps be fed with oil. 


I would have set my hand to something high— 
The healing of the wounded and the ill; 

How narrow thus the broom and brush to ply, 
A scrap of garden earth to plant and till! 


And so I moped; but when the gloaming hung 
Dark-purple tapestry before the light, 

My cared-for lamps a guiding glory flung 
Far out across the perils of the night. 


My cottage home was fresh and dainty-neat, 
With shining delft and polished brass aglow, 

And incense from my garden, crisp and sweet, 
Filled every room to lavish overflow. 


And when one came with brow deep-plowed by care 
And nerves with stress of world-work drawn and tense, 
Whose soul found ease and restoration there, 
Had I, for task fulfilled, no recompense? 


Harriet Whitney Symonds 
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JOHN SKELTON WILLIAMS, COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, AND HIS SON 
As Comptroller of the Currency and a member of the Federal Reserve Board, Mr. Williams has shown 
very great ability—He now gives half his time to the direction of the railroads, ° 
and is the chief lieutenant of Director-General McAdoo 
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FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 
Only thirty-six years old, Mr. Roosevelt holds the same office that his distinguished kinsman, 
Theodore Roosevelt, held at the outbréak of the war with Spain in 1898 
From a copyrighted photograph by Harris &€ Ewing, Washington 





IN THE PUBLIC EYE 


EARL READING, THE NEW BRITISH: AMBASSADOR 


Lord Reading, formerly Sir Rufus Isaacs, after twice visiting the United States as a member of war 
missions, is now here as British high commissioner and special ambassador 


From a photograph by the International Film Service, New York 
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THE REV. DR. CHARLES A. EATON J. P. TUMULTY, SECRETARY TO THE PRESIDENT 
A New York pastor who has done good service to Since President Wilson became Governor of New 
the Federal Shipping Board by making patriotic Jersey in January, 1911, Mr. Tumulty has been 
addresses to shipyard workers his secretary and valued personal assistant 
From a photograph by the Central News Photo Service Copyrighted by Edmonston, Waslrington 














FRANKLIN K. LANE, SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 


Besides carrying on the work of his very active and important department of the government, Secretary 
Lane has found time, since the United States entered the world war, to attend 
war-work conferences and deliver addresses all over the country 


From a copyrighted photograph by Clinedinst, Washington 
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EDWARD N. HURLEY, CHAIRMAN OF THE SHIPPING BOARD 
Formerly a railroad engineer and a tool-manufacturer in Chicago, later vice-president of the Federal 
Trade Commission, Mr. Hurley is now in charge of what is perhaps the most vital phase 
of our war work, the building of a great fleet of merchantmen and transports 
From a copyrighted photograph by Clinedinst, Washington 
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MISS MAUD E. KAHN 


Miss Kahn is the daughter of Otto Kahn, the well-known New York financier—She is actively 
engaged in relief work in France 


MRS. J. BORDEN HARRIMAN MRS. HILDA M. RICHARDS 
Well-known in New York society and as a member Chief of the Woman’s Division of the United States 
of the Industrial Relations Commission, and now Department of Labor, which has undertaken the 

serving on a government mission in France task of recruiting women for war work 
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MRS. THOMAS J. PRESTON, Jr. 


As Mrs. Grover Cleveland she was twice mistress of the White House—She is now serving as 
secretary of the National Security League 
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MISS ANNE MORGAN 


The youngest daughter of the late J. Pierpont Morgan, active in many lines of philanthropic 
and patriotic work 
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A NEWSPAPER IS THE MOST NEARLY HUMAN OF ALL INANIMATE THINGS— 


“THE STORY OF THE SUN” IS A ROMANCE FASCINATING, 
ILLUMINATING, DELIGHTFUL 


By Frank M. O’Brien 


EDITORIAL NOTE—This is the concluding article of a series narrating the 
history of the famous New York paper, and giving a vital, intimate view of metropolitan 
life and journalism during more than eighty eventful years. The first article, printed in 
Munsey’s MAGAZINE for May, 1917, told of the founding of the paper by Benjamin 
H. Day, in September, 1833, and of its rapid rise to success. The second (June), 
gave a full account of the memorable moon hoax, which made the Sun famous all over 
the world. The third, fourth, and fifth (July, August, and September) continued the 
paper's history under its later proprietors, down to the time of its sale, in 1868, to 
a company whose guiding spirit was the great Charles A. Dana. The next six articles 
(October, 1917, to March, 1918), told of Mr. Dana’s career, personality, and jour- 
nalistic methods, and of the remarkable group of able men—some of them still with the 
Sun—who under his leadership made it the best newspaper in America. This final in- 








stalment carries the record on to the present day. 


particularly with fiction, has been 

more intimate than that of any 
other daily American newspaper. Ben Day 
had a taste for fiction, else the moon hoax, 
a bit of good writing as well as the greatest 
of fakes, would not have appeared. In the 
time of Moses Y. Beach the balloon hoax 
and other writings of Poe were in the Sun. 
Moses S. Beach, who owned or controlled 
the paper for twenty years, brought popu- 
larity and profit to it through stories writ- 
ten exclusively for the Sun by Mary J. 
Holmes, Horatio Alger, Jr., and a dozen 
other authors whose tales compelled read- 
ers to burn the midnight gas. 

Under Dana the Szn’s interest in litera- 
ture became broader, more intense. Dana’s 
knowledge that the most avid appetite of 
the public was for the short story and the 
novel, led him to encourage his men to 
adopt, when feasible, the fiction form in 


r NHE Sun’s association with literature, 


news-writing. In his four-page daily there 
was not much room for romance proper, 
but when the Sunday Sun was under way, 
its eight pages afforded space for tales of 
fancy. 

In the first few years of Dana’s owner- 
ship the walks of American literature were 
not crowded. As late as 1875 the Sun la- 
mented: 


For younger rising men we look almost in vain. 
Bret Harte gives no promise of lasting fecundity. 
Howells does charming work, and will probably 
long remain in position as a dainty but not sug- 
gestive or formative writer. Aldrich is very slight. 
John Hay easily won whatever name he has, and 
it will easily pass away. Henry James the 
younger is one of the rising men, the youth of 
literature. 

But of all these there is not one who has yet 
discovered the stuff out of which the kings and 
princes, or even the barons, of literature are made. 


Harte, having written his most famous 
short stories, had come East. Howells, 
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then thirty-eight, had published three or 
four novels, but ‘‘ The Rise of Silas Lap- 
ham” was ten years ahead. John Hay, 
then on the Tribune editorial staff, had 
written his “ Pike County Ballads” and 
“ Castilian Days.” Henry James had put 
forth only “ Watch and Ward.” To these 
budding geniuses the general public was 
rather inclined to prefer Augusta Evans’s 
“ St. Elmo,” E. P. Roe’s “ Barriers Burned 
Away,” and Edward Eggleston’s “ Hoosier 
Schoolmaster.” 


FAMOUS CONTRIBUTORS TO THE SUN 


Notwithstanding the expressed doubt as 
to Harte’s fecundity, Dana admired his 
work and printed his stories in the Sun for 
years afterward. Late in the seventies he 
bought Harte’s output and syndicated it— 
probably the first successful application of 
the newspaper syndicate system to fiction. 
About the same period Robert Louis Ste- 
venson’s earlier successes, such as “ The 
Treasure of Franchard ” and “ The Sire de 
Maletroit’s Door,” were having their first 
American printing in the Sun, their original 
appearance having been in Temple Bar and 
other English magazines. 

The files of the Sun for 1891 contain 
writings of Stevenson that are omitted from 
most, if not from all, of the collections of 
his works. These are parts of his articles 
on the South Seas, an ambitious series 
which he was unable to finish. Some of 
them were printed in the London Black and 
White. All of them appeared in the Sun. 
Through the Swun’s literary syndicate the 
American public gained some of its earliest 
acquaintance with Harte and Henry James. 
Kipling’s “ Light That Failed ” had its first 
American appearance in the Sun in the au- 
tumn of 1890. It may interest Mr. James’s 
admirers to know that one of the Middle 
Western newspapers, having bought a 
James novel from the Sun, played it up 
with a gingery head-line: 


GEORGINA’S REASONS! 


HENRY JAMES’S LATEST STORY! 








A Woman Who Commits Bigamy and Enforces Silence 
on Her Husband! 





Two Other Lives Made Miserable by Her Heartless 
Action ! 


Among the literary men given less to fic- 
tion and more to history, sociology, and 
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philosophy who have yielded to the Sun’s 
columns from their treasure, sometimes 
anonymously, were Jeremiah Curtin, the 
translator of Sienkiewicz and Tolstoy and 
an authority on folk-lore; George Ticknor 
Curtis, jurist and writer on the Constitu- 
tion; Goldwin Smith, whose views on the 
subject of the destiny of Canada coincided 
with Dana’s, and who contributed to the 
Sun hundreds of articles from his store of 
philosophical and political wisdom; Charles 
Francis Adams, Jr., who wrote on railway 
management; General Adam Badeau, one 
of Grant’s biographers; William Elliot 
Griffis, probably the most authoritative of 
all American writers upon Japanese affairs; 
and Francis Lynde Stetson, the distin- 
guished authority on corporation and rail- 
way law. 

Of the more strictly journalistic writers 
who, although not attached permanently to 
the Sun’s staff, contributed to its news and 
editorial columns, the names rise of James 
S. Pike, of Joseph Pulitzer and his prede- 
cessor as editor of the World, William 
Henry Hurlbut; of Edward Spencer, a 
writer of fiction who displayed splendid 
imaginative qualities, and of Oliver Dyer, 
whose range of ability was so great that 
while one day he wrote for Bonner’s Ledger 
advice to distressed lovers, the next day 
would find him penning for the Sun an 
exhaustive article on the methods employed 
in building a railroad across the Andes! 


EDWARD P. MITCHELL’S WORK FOR THE SUN 


Dana encouraged the men who wrote ex- 
clusively, or almost entirely, for the Sun, 
to write fiction. Edward P. Mitchell, 
whom Mr. Dana attracted to the Sun from 
the Lewiston (Maine) Journal in 1875, 
when Mr. Mitchell was twenty-three years 
old, wrote for the Sun at least a score of 
short stories of between two thousand and 
six thousand words. Two of his tales— 
“The Ablest Man in the World” and “The 


Tachypomp,” both scientific fantasies of 
remarkably ingenious construction, were 
included in the Scribner collection of 


“Short Stories by American Authors,” Mr. 
Mitchell being the only writer doubly rep- 
resented in those volumes. “ The Ablest 
Man in the World” also has its place in 
Stedman and Hutchinson’s distinguished 
“ Library of American Literature.” 

Other short stories of Mr. Mitchell’s, like 
“The Man Without a Body” and “ The 
Balloon Tree,” are remembered by older 
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Sun readers for their ingenious form and 
delightful narrative. Mr. Mitchell’s smaller 
sketches, numbering perhaps three hun- 
dred, included not only fancy but humor, 
and particularly little burlesques delicately 
picturing the weaknesses of the great or 
quasi-great men of the day. As a change 
from his strictly editorial work he might 
write a description of Mark Twain in his 
observatory, armed with a boat-hook and 
preparing to fend off a comet; or, becoming 
Mr. Dana’s reporter, he would expose a 
spiritualistic séance of the Eddy Brothers 
somewhere up in Vermont, or go to Madi- 
son Square to record the progress of George 
Francis Train toward world dictatorship by 
self-evolution on a diet of peanuts; or he 
would write a dramatic criticism of the 
appearance of _the Swn’s droll friend, 
George, the Count Joannes, as Hamlet. 

These few instances, a dozen out of the 
twenty thousand or more articles that Mr. 
Mitchell has written’ for the Sun, are not 
mentioned as a key to the general tenor of 
his work — which has covered everything 
from the definition of a mugwump to the 
interpretation of a President’s Constitution- 
al powers—but rather as an indication of 
the Sun’s catholicity in subjects. If inci- 
dentally they serve to counteract the im- 
pression that the editorship of a great news- 
paper is gained through mere erudition, as 
opposed to a fine understanding of the very 
human reader, so much the better. 

From his first day with the Sun Mr. 
Mitchell absorbed his chief’s lifelong belief 
that the range of public interest was infinite. 
As he said in 1916, in an address to the 
students of the Pulitzer School of Journal- 
ism on “ The Newspaper Value of Non- 


> 


Essentials ”’: 


Sometimes people are as much interested in 
queer names, like Poke Stogis, for example, or in 
the discussion of a question such as “ What Is the 
Best Ghost in Fiction?” or “ How Should Engaged 
Couples Act at the Circus?” or “ What Is a Do- 
dunk?” or “Do the Angels Play Football?” as 
some other people are interested in the conference 
of the great powers. 

It is well to remember always this psychological 
factor. Both the range of the newspaper and the 
attractive power of the writer for the newspaper 
in any department depend upon the breadth of 
sympathy with human affairs and the diversity of 
things in which he, the writer, takes a genuine 
personal interest. 


In that speech the Sun’s judgment of 
what the people want, whether it be in 
news, editorial, or fiction, is restated exact- 
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ly as it might have been stated at any time 
within the last fifty years. And Dana and 
Mitchell are found in agreement not only 
upon the subject of what the reader wishes, 
but upon the necessity for the preservation 
in newspapers, as well as in books, of the 
ideals of the language. Speaking at a con- 
ference held at Princeton University in 
1917, Mr. Mitchell said: 


The most serious practical evil that will result 
from the elimination of the classics will fall upon 
the English language itself. The racial memory 
begins to decay, the racial imagination, the be- 
getter of memory, begins to weaken, the sense of 
precise meanings begins to lose its edge, and the 
English language ceases to be a vital thing and 
becomes a mere code of arbitrary signals wig- 
wagged from mouth to ear. Were I the emer- 
gency autocrat of this language, I should proclaim 
in drastic regulations and enforce by severe penal- 
ties the American duty of adherence to the old 
habits of speech, the old scrupulous respect for 
the finer shades of meaning, the old rigid obser- 
vance of the morality of word relations; and this, I 
believe, can be done only by maintaining the 
classical culture at high potency 


Mr. Mitchell was born in Maine in 1852, 
and was graduated from Bowdoin in 1871. 
It is curious to note, scanning the names of 
the editors and proprietors, how the Sun 
has drawn upon New England: 

Benjamin H. Day was born in West 
Springfield, Massachusetis, April 10, 1810. 

Moses Yale Beach was born in Walling- 
ford, Connecticut, January 7, 1800. 

Moses Sperry Beach was born in Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, October 5, 1822. 

Charles A. Dana was born in Hinsdale, 
New Hampshire, August 8, 1819.” 

Edward P. Mitchell was born in Bath, 
Maine, March 24, 1852. 

Frank A. Munsey was born in Mercer, 
Maine, August 21, 1854. 


MAYO W. HAZELTINE AND OTHERS 


Any grouping of Sum men on the purely 
literary side brings the name of Hazeltine 
to stand with those of Dana and Mitchell. 
Mayo Williamson Hazeltine was a fine 
example of the scholar in newspaper work; 
an example of the way in which Dana, with 
his intellectual magnificence, found the best 
for his papers. 

Educated at Harvard and Oxford and in 
continental Europe, Hazeltine came to the 
Sun in 1878, and was its literary critic 
until his death in 1909. During the same 
period he was also one of its principal 
writers of articles on foreign politics and 
sociology. His book reviews, published in 
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the Sun on Sundays, which made the ini- 
tials “ M. W. H.” familiar to the whole 
English-reading world, were marvels of 
comprehension. Many a publisher of a 
three-volume historical work lamented 
when it attracted Hazeltine’s attention, for 
his review, whether two columns or seven, 
usually compressed into that space all that 
the average student cared to know about 
the book, reducing the high cost of reading 
from six or eight dollars to a nickel. 

Hazeltine enjoyed, under both Dana and 
Mitchell, practically his own choice of sub- 
jects, a free hand with them, and a gener- 
ous income; and in return, for more than 
thirty years, he poured into the columns of 
the Sun a wealth of the erudition which 
was his by right of education, travel, an 
intense interest in all things intellectual, 
and a wonderful memory. 

In the list of writers of editorial articles 
which includes Dana, Mitchell, William O. 
Bartlett and Hazeltine, are found also the 
names of Frank P. Church, E. M. Kings- 
bury, Napoleon L. Thieblin, James Henry 
Wilson, John Swinton, Henry B. Stanton, 
Fitz Henry Warren, William T. Washburn, 
Harold M. Anderson, Frank H. Simonds, 
and Henry M. Armstrong. Of these Church 
stands alone as the writer in whose case the 
Sun broke its rule that the anonymity of 
editorial writers is absolute. After Mr. 
Church’s death on April 11, 1906, it was 
announced in the Sun that he was the au- 
thor of what for more than twenty years 
has been regarded as the most popular 
editorial article ever written. It appeared 
oa September 21, 1897: 

IS THERE A SANTA CLAUS? 

We take pleasure in answering at once and thus 
prominently the communication below, expressing 
at the same time our great gratification that its 


faithful author is numbered among the friends of 
the Sun: 


Dear Eptror- 

I am eight years old.. Some of my little friends 
say there is no Santa Claus. Papa says “If you see 
it in The Sun it's so Please tell me the truth, is 
there a Santa Claus? 

Virointa O' Hanon. 


m5 West Ninety-Fifth Street 


Virginia, your little friends are w rong. They 
have been affected by the skepticism of a skeptical 
age. They do not believe except they see. They 
think that nothing can be which is not compre- 
hensible by their little minds. All minds, Virginia, 


whether they be men’s or children’s, are little. In 
this great universe of ours man is a mere insect, 
as compared with the 


an ant, in his intellect, 
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boundless world about him, as measured by the 
intelligence capable of grasping the whole of truth 
and knowledge. 

Yes, Virginia, there is a Santa Claus. He exists 
as certainly as love and generosity and devotion 
exist, and you know that they abound and give 
to your life its highest beauty and joy. Alas, how 
dreary would be the world if there were no Santa 
Claus! It would be as dreary as if there were no 
Virginias. There would be no childlike faith then, 
no poetry, no romance, to make tolerable this 
existence. We should have no enjoyment except 
in sense and sight. The eternal light with which 
childhood fills the world would be extinguished. 

Not believe in Santa Claus! You might as well 
not believe in fairies! You might get your papa 
to hire men to watch in all the chimneys on 
Christmas Eve to catch Santa Claus, but even if 
they did not see Santa Claus coming down, what 
would that prove? Nobody sees Santa Claus, but 
that is no sign that there is no Santa Claus. The 
most real things in the world are those that 
neither children nor men can see. Did you ever 
see fairies dancing on the lawn? Of course not, 
but that’s no proof that they are not there. No- 
body can conceive or imagine all the wonders 
there are unseen and unseeable in the world. 

You tear apart the bgby’s rattle and see what 
makes the noise inside, but there is a veil covering 
the unseen world which not the strongest man, nor 
even the united strength of all the strongest men 
that ever lived, could tear apart. Only faith, 
fancy, poetry, love, romance, can push aside that 
curtain and view and picture the supernal beauty 
and ‘glory beyond. Is it all real? Ah, Virginia, 
in all this world there is nothing else real and 
abiding. 

No Santa Claus! Thank God, he lives, and he 
lives forever. A thousand years from now, Vir- 


ginia, nay, ten times ten thousand years from 
now, he will continue to make glad the heart of 
childhood. 


Church, as one intimate wrote upon his 
death, after more than thirty years with 
the Sun, had all the literary gifts, “ the 
tender fancy, the sympathetic understand- 
ing of human nature, the humor, now 
wistful, now joyous, the unsurpassed 
delicacy of touch.” 

In dramatic criticism, where the Sun has 
required from its writers somewhat more 
than the mere ability to praise or blame, 
its roster bears such names as Frank Bow- 
man, Willard Bartlett, Elihu Root, William 
Stewart (“ Walsingham”), who was the 
first of the dramatic critics to adopt an 
intimate style; Andrew Carpenter Wheeler, 
better known to the public under his pen- 
name of “ Nym Crinkle,” whose reviews 
were a feature of the Sunday issue of the 
Sun; William M. Laffan, the always bril- 
liant and sometimes caustic; Franklin 
Fyles, who wrote plays as well as reviews 
of plays; John Corbin, the scholarly 
analyst; Walter Prichard Eaton, author 
of “ The American Stage of To-day,” and 
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Lawrence Reamer, who has been with the 
Sun, as reporter or critic, for a quarter of 
a century. 

In criticism of opera and other musical 
events the Sun, through the writings of 
William J. Henderson, has pleased the 
general public as well as the musicians, and 
has added many sound and scholarly 
chapters to newspaper literature. 

In book-reviewing a hundred pens have 
served the Sun. Hazeltine, E. P. Mitchell, 
Willard Bartlett, Erasmus D. Beach, 
George Bendelari, Miss Dana Gatlin, H. M. 
Anderson, and Grant M. Overton are but a 
few of the men and women who have told 
Sun readers what’s worth while. 

For Sun reporters the Sunday paper has 
been a favorable field for an excursion into 
fiction-writing. In its columns a man with 
a tale to tell has every chance. There 
William Norr gave, in his “ Pearl of China- 
town,” the real atmosphere of a little part 
of New York that once held romance. It 
was for the Sunday Sun that Edward W. 
Townsend created his celebrated characters, 
Chimmie Fadden, Miss Fanny, Mr. Paul, 
and the rest of that happy, if slangy, 
family. Clarence L. Cullen laid bare the 
soul of alcoholic adventurers in his “ Tales 
of the Ex-Tanks.” Ed Mott made famous 
the bears of Pike County, Pennsylvania. 
David A. Curtis related the gambling ways 
of Old Man Greenlaw and his associates. 
Charles Lynch conferred the title of the 
Duke of Essex Street upon an obscure 
lawyer, and made him the talk of the East 
Side. Joseph Goodwin brought to the 
notice of an ignorant world the ways of 
Sarsaparilla Reilly and other Park Row 
restaurant heroes. David Graham Phillips, 
Samuel Hopkins Adams, and other men 
destined to be known through their books, 
ground out, for glory and eight dollars a 
column, the yarns—sometimes fact turned 
into fiction, sometimes fiction masked as 
fact—that kept the readers of the Sunday 
Sun from getting out into the open air. 

Of such things as we have mentioned 
here, putting into the necessary news, at- 
tractively written, a proper seasoning of 
regional color and atmosphere, humor and 
pathos, the Swn has been made since Dana 
came to it. He created a new journalism, 
but it was a decent and distinct kind, 
appealing to the intellect rather than to 
the passions. It gave room for the honest 


expression of everybody’s opinion, from 
Herbert 


Spencer to Chimmie Fadden. 
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Because of this, because he had lifted 
American newspaper work out of the dust 
of tradition, Dana had a holy anger when 
a newer journalism tried to throw it into 
the mud. 


THE SUN AND YELLOW JOURNALISM 


When Henry Watterson was called as an 
expert witness in proceedings to appraise 
the estate of Joseph Pulitzer, in 1914, the 
veteran editor of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal made an interesting statement on 
this subject: 


There is much confusion in the public mind 
about what is known as “yellow journalism.” 
There have been several periods of it in New 
York. James Gordon Bennett was the first yellow 
journalist, and Charles A. Dana was the second. 
Mr. Pulitzer was the third. Finally, when Mr. 
Hearst came along, he was the fourth, and I think 
he quite filled the field of yellow journalism. 

As Mr. Bennett became more respectable and 
Mr. Dana more fixed in his efforts, they were 
raised in the public estimation. So was Mr, 
Pulitzer. I think the field of yellow journalism 
is so filled by the Hearst newspapers that they no 
more compete with the World than with the 
Herald or the Sun. 


Mr. Watterson did not define yellow 
journalism. Perhaps he considered it 
broadly as sensational journalism. The 
elder Bennett was sensational to the extent 
that he printed things which the sixpenny . 
papers of his time did not print. He made 
the interview popular, and he was the first 
editor to see the value of paying attention 
to financial news. 

So far as printing human news is con- 
cerned, Benjamin H. Day worked that 
field before Bennett started the Herald. 
If Mr. Watterson considered Dana a 
yellow journalist, what else was Day, with 
his stories about the sodden things of the 
police-courts, or his description of Miss 
Susan Allen smoking a cigar and dancing 
in Broadway? 

Printing a diagram of the scene of a 
murder, with a big black X to mark the 
spot where the victim was found, did not 
make the World a yellow newspaper, for 
Amos Cummings began to print murder 
charts as soon as he became managing 
editor of the Sun. Putting black-faced 
type over a story on the front page did not 
make the World or the Journal yellow, for 
Cummings, when he was on the Tribune, 
was the first to use big type in head-lines, 
and the Tribune was never accused of 
yellowness. 
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If pictures made a paper yellow, Dana 
was not yellow, for he used few illustra- 
tions in the news pages of the paper. 
Again, if head-lines indicate yellowness, 
Dana must be acquitted of being a yellow 
journalist; for the head-lines of the Sun, 
from the first year of Dana’s control until 
after his death, remained practically un- 
changed, and were conservative to the last 


degree. 
Head-lines and pictures, so far as their 
sensational attraction was concerned, 


meant nothing to Dana. He was not yel- 
low, but white and alive. The distinction 
was clearly explained by Mr. Mitchell: 


Remember the difference between white and 
yellow. The essential difference is not of method 
or quality of product, but of purpose and of 
moral responsibility or moral debasement. Yellow 
will tell you that it means force, originality, 
and independence in the presentation of ideas. 
This is consolatory to yellow, but not accurate. 
Yellow will print an interesting exaggeration or 
misstatement, knowing it to be such. If in doubt 
about the truth of alleged news, but in no doubt 
whatever as to its immediate value as a sensa- 
tion, yellow will give the benefit of the doubt to 
the sensation every time, and print it with head- 
lines tall enough to reach to Saturn. White 
won't; that is the only real color test. I hope 
you are all going to be white, and not only white, 
but red, white, and blue. 


No yellow journalist he, Dana! To 
paraphrase Webster, he smote the rock of 
humanity, and abundant streams of litera- 
ture rushed forth. If he startled, he startled 
the intellect, not the eye. His appeals were 
to the intelligence, the soul, the risibilities 
of man, and not to his primitive passions. 
He believed that all the information, the 
philosophy, and the humor of the world 
could be conveyed through the type of a 
daily newspaper, as surely and much more 
broadly, than they had been conveyed 
through the various mediums of the old 
newspapers, the encyclopedias, the novels, 
the pulpit, and the lecture platform. 

When Dana attacked yellow journalism 
—the expressive phrase was fastened in the 
language by Ervin Wardman, in the Press 
—it was in the firm belief that this new 
journalism, the “journalism that did 
things,” was doing the wrong thing; that 
it was breaking down the magnificent struc- 
ture that had been reared by himself and 
Greeley and Raymond and Bennett and 
Hurlbut. This group had been possessed 


of all the newspaper faculties and facilities. 
journalism had been right, they 
raised it to its highest peak. 


If yellow 
would have 
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Dana, who knew better than any editor of 
his time what the public wanted, could 
have produced a perfect yellow Sun; but 
he chose to print a golden one. He 
wrought more genuine journalistic advance 
than any other man in history. As Mr. 
Mitchell wrote of him in McClure’s Maga- 
zine in October, 1894, three years before 
Mr. Dana’s death: 


The revolution which his genius and invention 
have wrought in the methods of practical journal- 
ism in America during the past twenty-five years 
can be estimated only by newspaper-makers. His 
mind always original, and unblunted and un- 
wearied at seventy-five, has been a prolific source 
of new ideas in the art of gathering, presenting, 
and discussing attractively the news of the world. 

He is a radical and unterrified innovator, caring 
not a copper for tradition or precedent when a 
change of method promises a real improvement. 
Restlessness like his, without his genius, dis- 
crimination, and honesty of purpose, scatters and 
loses itself in mere whimsicalities or pettinesses; or 
else it deliberately degrades the newspaper upon 
which it is exercised. 

To Mr. Dana’s personal invention are due many, 
if not most, of the broad changes which within 
a quarter of a century have transformed journal- 
ism in this country. From his individual perccp- 
tion of the true philosophy of human interest, 
more than from any other single source, have 
come the now general repudiation of the old con- 
ventional standards of news importance; the 
modern newspaper's appreciation of the news 
value of the sentiment and humor of the daily 
life around us; the recognition of the principle 
that a small incident, interesting in itself and 
well told, may be worth a column’s space, when 
a large, dull fact is hardly worth a stickful’s; the 
surprising extension of the daily mewspaper’s 
province so as to cover every department of 
general literature, and to take in the world’s 
fancies and imaginings as well as its actual events. 

The word “news” has an entirely different 
significance from what it possessed twenty-five or 
thirty years ago under the ancient common law 
of journalism as derived from England; and in 
the production of this immense change, greatly 
in the interest of mankind and of the cheerfulness 
of daily life, it would be difficult to exaggerate the 
direct and indirect influence of Mr. Dana’s alert, 
scholarly, and widely sympathetic perceptions. 


The assaults which Dana made upon 
yellow journalism were not actuated by the 
jealous envy of one who has himself over- 
looked an opportunity. Everything that 
the Sun attacked in yellow newspapers was 
something to which the Sun itself never 
would have stooped—the faked or distorted 
interview, the product of the thief or the 
eavesdropper, the collection of back-stairs 
gossip, the pilfered photograph, the revela- 
tion of personal affairs beyond the public’s 
business, the arrogation of official author- 
ity, the maudlin plea for sympathy in a 





























factitious cause, the gross exaggeration for 
sensation’s sake of a trifling occurrence, the 
appeal to sensualism, and the demagogic 
attack upon the rich. 


THE PASSING OF YELLOW JOURNALISM 


Right endures, and where is yellow 
journalism? Gone where the woodbine 
twineth. Its prototype, the wild ass, 
stamps o’er its head and cannot break its 
sleep. The “ journalism that does things ” 
doesn’t do anything any more except to try 
and teach its men to write articles the way 
the Sun has been printing them since 1868. 
In a chart of new journalism the largest, 
blackest X-mark would show where the 
body of new journalism, slain by public 
taste, lies buried forever. 

The New York World, once the most 
ingenious exponent of yellow journalism, 
has become as conservative as the Sun was 
in the days when Joseph Pulitzer worked 
for Dana. Mr. Hearst’s papers, once the 
deepest of all yellows, now hold up their 
hands in horror when they see, beside them 
on the news-stands, the bold, black head- 
lines of the Evening Post! 

Dana said to his readers: 

“Come, let me show you the clear 
stream of life; the newsboy with the 
trained dog, the new painting at the Metro- 
politan Museum, an Arabian restaurant on 
the East Side, the new Governor at Albany, 
the latest theory of planetary control, one 
book by Old Slevth and another by Henry 
James, a ghost in a Berkshire tavern and 
an authentic recipe for strawberry short- 
cake, a clown who reads Moliére and a king 
who plays pinocle, a digest of ten volumes 
of history and the shortest complete poem 
(“ This bliz knocks biz’) ever written, a 
dark tragedy in the Jersey pines and a 
plan for a new subway, a talk with the 
Grand Lama and a home-run by Roger 
Connor, a panic in Wall Street and a poor 
little girl who finds a quarter.” 

Yellow journalism said to its readers: 

“ This way to the big show! We have a 
mutilated corpse, a scandal in high life, 
divorce details that weren’t brought out in 
court, a personal attack on the mayor, life- 
like pictures of dead rats, the memoirs of 
a demented dressmaker, some neatly in- 
vented prison horrors, and a general denun- 
ciation of everybody who owns more than 
five hundred dollars. Don’t miss it!” 

In the long run—and it did not have to 
be very long—the more attractive offering 
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was permanently chosen by newspaper- 
readers. 

The curious effect on American journal- 
ism of the conflict between Sun methods 
and the so-called new journalism was re- 
ferred to, in an address delivered at Yale 
University on January 12, 1903, by Frank 
A. Munsey, then owner of the New York 
Daily News and now proprietor of the Sun: 


The newspaperman of to-day is a composite 
type, the product of the Sum and the New York 
World of fifteen or eighteen years ago. These two 
newspapers represented two distinct and widely 
different styles of journalism. The World was alert, 
daring, aggressive, and sensational. It was about 
the liveliest thing that ever swung into New York 
from the West. No man has ever 
stamped himself more thoroughly upon his genera- 
tion than has Joseph Pulitzer on the journalism 
of America. He was the originator and the 
founder of our present type of overgrown news- 
paper, with its illustrations and its merits and its 
defects. 

The part the Sun played in this recreating and 
rejuvenating of the American press was purely lit- 
erary. It was the first newspaper to make fiction 
out of facts—that is, to handle facts with the skill 
and manner of the novelist, so that they read like 
fiction and possessed all its charm and fascination. 
The Sun at that time consisted of but four pages, 
and I am convinced that it was the best example 
of newspaper-making ever produced anywhere. 
With the exception of one or two of these fiction- 
fact stories so charmingly told, it was the perfec- 
tion of condensation, accuracy, brilliancy. 


Mr. Munsey did not say, because it was 
not germane to his subject, that for four- 
teen years before the advent of Pulitzer, 
Dana had been demonstrating the news 
value of the human-interest story, and that 
it was almost entirely upon the -human- 
interest story, twisted and exaggerated, 
that yellow journalism was founded. Mr. 
Munsey did not say, for he could not know, 
that fifteen years after his address at Yale 
the new journalism would be extinct and 
the Sun would be still the Sun. The editors 
of to-day do not ask a reporter whether he 
can climb a porch or photograph an un- 
willing person, but whether he can see news 
and write it. 


DANA’S POLITICAL INDEPENDENCE 


An adequate history of the Sun’s politi- 
cal activities during Dana’s time would fill 
volumes. Rather than the editor of an 
organ of the opposition, Dana was usually 
an opposition party in himself; not mere- 
ly for the sake of opposition, but because 
the parties in power from 1869 to 1897 
usually happened to have practises or prin- 
ciples with which he, as the editor of the 
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Sun, was in disagreement. His attacks on 
the Grant administration for the thievery 
that spotted it, and on the Hayes adminis- 
tration because of the circumstances under 
which Mr. Hayes came to the Presidential 
chair, were bitter and without relent. His 
opposition to Grover Cleveland, an intel- 
lectual rather than a personal war, began 
before Mr. Cleveland was a national figure. 
In September, 1882, when the hitherto ob- 
scure Buffalonian was nominated for Gov- 
ernor of New York, the Sun said: 


It is usually not a wise thing in politics, any 
more than in war, to take a private from the 
ranks and at one bound to promote him to be 
commander-in-chief; yet that is what has been 
done in the case of Grover Cleveland. 


In the Presidential campaign of 1884 the 
Sun would not support Cleveland and could 
not support Blaine, whose conduct in Con- 
gress the Sun had frequently condemned; 
so it advocated the hopeless cause of Gen- 
eral Benjamin F. Butler, who had beea 
elected Governor of Massachusetts in 1882, 
the year when Cleveland was chosen Gov- 
ernor of New York. Dana was not an ad- 
mirer of Butler’s spectacular army career, 
or of his general political leanings, but he 
admired him for his attitude in the Hayes- 
Tilden scandal, and he believed that Butler, 
if elected President, would shake things up 
in Washington. The Sun supported him 
“as a man to be immensely preferred 
to either of the others and as a protest 
against such nominations.’”’ Dana person- 
ally announced that sooner than support 
Blaine he would quit work and burn his 
pen. 

In 1885, opposing Cleveland’s free-trade 
policy, the Sun vigorously supported Sam- 
uel J. Randall, of Pennsylvania, a protec- 
tionist Democrat, for speaker of the House, 
as against John G. Carlisle, of Kentucky, a 
free-trader; but Randall was beaten. 

The Sun ridiculed Cleveland’s theories of 
civil-service reform, although it believed 
that real reforms were needed. On this 
point Dana wrote, in a letter: 


I do not believe in the establishment in this 
country of the German bureaucratic system, with 
its permanent staif of office-holders who are not 
responsible to the people, and whose tenure of 
place knows no variation and no end except the 
end of life. In my judgment a genuine reform of 
the evils complained of is reached by the vigorous 
simplification of the machinery of government, by 
the repeal of all superfluous laws, the abolition of 
every needless office, and the dismissal of every 
needless officer. The true American doctrine on 
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this subject consists in the diminution of govern- 
ment, not in its increase. 


For all of its opposition to Cleveland, 
whom it dubbed the “ stuffed prophet,” the 
Sun preferred him to General Harrison in 
the campaign of 1888. It feared a return 
to power of the influences which it had 
combated during the administrations of 
Grant and Hayes. Four years afterward, 
however, the Sun was strongly against the 
third nomination of Cleveland. 

In Mr. Cleveland’s second term the Sun 
supported his course when Dana believed it 
to be American. While at first it consid- 
ered the President too mild and conciliatory 
in matters of foreign policy, it praised him 
and his Secretary of State, Richard Olney, 
for their stand against Great Britain in the 
Venezuela boundary dispute; praised them 
just as heartily as it had condemned Mr. 
Cleveland’s earlier action in the Hawaiian 
matter, when the President withdrew the 
treaty of annexation which his predecessor 
had sent to the Senate. 

The Sun’s most deadly weapon, ridicule, 
was constantly in play in the years of the 
Hawaiian complications. It found vulner- 
able spots in Mr. Cleveland’s reestablish- 
ment of the deposed Queen Liliuokalani 
and in the President’s sending of a commis- 
sioner—‘ Paramount ” Blount, as the Sun 
called him—without the advice and consent 
of the Senate. As jealous then as it is 
to-day of any raid by the Executive upon 
the Constitution or the powers of Congress, 
the Sun had the satisfaction of a complete 
victory in the Hawaiian matter. 

On the other hand, the Sun applauded 
Mr. Cleveland’s attitude on the money 
question and his brave stand against the 
mob in the Chicago railway strikes of 1894, 
when the President used troops to prevent 
the obstruction of the mails by Eugene V. 
Debs and his followers. 

Dana was seventy-seven years old when 
William J. Bryan—whom the Sun had al- 
ready immortalized as the Boy Orator of 
the Platte-—-was nominated for the Presi- 
dency in 1896, but the veteran editor went 
at the task of exposing the free-silver fal- 
lacy with the same blithe vigor that he had 
shown twenty years before. His opinion, 
printed in the Sun of August 6, 1896, is a 
good example of Dana’s clear style: 


The Chicago platform invites us to establish a 
currency which will enable a man to pay his debts 
with half as much property as he would have to 
use in order to pay them now. This proposition 
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is dishonest. I do not say that all the advocates 
of the free coinage of silver are dishonest. Thou- 
sands of them—amillions, if there be so many— 
are doubtless honest in intention. But I am un- 
able to reconcile with any ideal of integrity a 
change in the law which will permit a man who 
has borrowed a hundred dollars to pay his debt 
with a hundred dollars each one of which is worth 
only half as much as each dollar he received from 
the lender. 


Dana’s opinions on political questions 
were more eagerly sought than those of any 
other editor after Greeley’s death, and the 
Sun’s political news was complete; yet with 
Dana, and with the Sun, politics was, after 
all, only one small part of life. The whole 
world, with its facts and fancies, not the 
political problems of one continent, was the 
real field to be covered. 


DANA’S TRAVELS AND AMUSEMENTS 


Dana’s curiosity was all-embracing. After 
the Sun’s financial success was assured he 
went abroad frequently, and saw not only 
western Europe, but Russia and the Levant. 
Of these he wrote in his “ Eastern Jour- 
neys.” He knew a dozen languages. He 
conversed with the Pope about Dante and 
with Russian peasants about Tolstoy. His 
knowledge of Spanish, acquired early in 
life, made easy his travels in Mexico and 
Cuba. Everywhere he went he talked of 
freedom with its friends, and encouraged 
them. He knew Kossuth, Mazzini, Gari- 
baldi, Clémenceau, Marti, and Parnell. 

At home, Dana’s amusements were chief- 
ly literary and artistic—the study of lan- 
guages, history, and belles-lettres, the col- 
lection of pottery and pictures. His 
Chinese porcelains were perhaps the best 
in point of quality, in the world. 

“TI am persuaded,” one critic said of 
them, “that Mr. Dana must have had a 
most profound instinct in relation to the 
whole subject.” 

After Mr. Dana’s death these porcelains, 
about four hundred in number, were sold at 
auction for nearly two hundred thousand 
dollars. 

In winter Dana lived in a large house 
which he built in 1880 at the corner of 
Madison Avenue and Sixtieth Street, and 
which held the art treasures that he began 
to gather in the first days of his prosperity. 
Here he kept his pictures, notably some fine 
specimens of the Barbizon school, and his 
books, which included some rare volumes, 
but which in the main were chosen for their 
usefulness. 
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Dana’s happiest days were spent at his 
country place, Dosoris, an island near Glen 
Cove, on the north shore of Long Island. 
There, around a large, old-fashioned, square 
frame house, he made roads and flower- 
beds and planted trees from many parts of 
the world. He grew an oak from an acorn 
that was brought from the tomb of Con- 
fucius. He knew Gray’s “ Botany ” almost 
by heart, and could give an intimate de- 
scription of every flower in the Dosoris 
gardens. His interest in plants was so deep 
that once, while traveling in Cuba with an 
eminent painter, he led his companion for 
hours through the hot hills of Vuelta Abajo 
in order to satisfy himself that a certain 
variety of pine did mot grow in that region. 

Dana’s was a normal, healthy life. He 
was a good horseman and swimmer and a 
great walker. When he was seventy-five 
years old he climbed to the top of Croyden 
Mountain, in New Hampshire, with a party 
of younger men puffing behind him. He 
found pleasure in all of life, whether it was 
at the office, where he worked steadily but 
not feverishly, or with his family among 
the rural delights of Dosoris, or surround- 
ed by congenial literary spirits at the 
dinner-table. 

He knew no illness until his last summer. 
Up to June, 1897, the sturdy figure and the 
kindly face framed in a white beard were 
as familiar to the Sun office as they were in 
the seventies. With Dana there was no 
slow decay of body or mind. He died at 
Dosoris on October 17, 1897, in the thir- 
tieth year of his reign over the Sun. 

A few years before, on observing an 
obituary paragraph which Mr. Dana had 
written about some noted man, John Swin- 
ton asked his chief how mich space he 
(Swinton) would get when his time came. 

“ For you, John, two sticks,” said Mr. 
Dana. Turning to Mr. Mitchell, then his 
chief editorial writer, he added: “ For me, 
two lines.” 

On the morning after Mr. Dana’s death 
every newspaper but one in New York 
printed columns about the career of the 
dean of American journalism. The Sun 
printed only ten words, and these were car- 
ried at the head of the first editorial col- 
umn, without a heading: 


Cartes ANpDEeRSON Dana, editor of the Sun, 
died yesterday afternoon. 


Mr. Swinton perhaps believed that Mr. 
Dana was joking when he said “ two lines,” 
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but Mr. Mitchell knew that his chief was 
in earnest. The order was characteristic of 
Dana. It was not false modesty. Perhaps 
it was a certain fine vanity that told him 
what was true—that he and his work were 
known throughout the land; that the Sun, 
in its perfection the product of his genius 
and vigor, would continue to rise as regu- 
larly as its celestial namesake; that all he 
had done would live on. He had made the 
paper so great that the withdrawal from it 
of one man’s hand was negligible. 


THE EDITORSHIP OF PAUL DANA 


Dana was gone, but his son remained as 
principal owner, and his chief writer and 
most intimate intellectual associate for 
twenty years was left to form the Sun’s 
policies as he had molded them in Dana’s 
absences and as he shapes them to-day. 
His publisher, the astute Laffan, was still in 
charge of the Sun’s financial affairs. Other 
men whom he had found and trained, like 
Frank P. Church, Mayo W. Hazeltine, and 
Edward M. Kingsbury in the editorial de- 
partment, and Chester S. Lord and Daniel 
F. Kellogg in the news department, con- 
tinued their work as if Dana still lived. 

With their grief doubt was not mingled. 
The Sun’s success resulted from no secret 
formula that died with the discoverer. Half 
of Dana’s victory came by his attraction to 
himself of men who saw life and literature 
as he saw them; and so, in a magnificent 
way, he had made his work dispensable. 

And Dana’s was always the magnificent 
way. To him journalism was not a means 
of making money, but of interesting, ele- 
vating, and making happy every one who 
read the Sun or wrote for it. He raised his 
profession to new heights. As Hazeltine 
wrote in the North American Review: 

One of Mr. Dana's special titles to the remem- 
brance of his fellow workers in the newspaper 
calling is the fact that, more than any other man 
on either side of the Atlantic, he raised their 
vocation to a level with the legal and medical 
professions as regards the scale of remuneration. 
He honored his fellow craftsmen of the pen, and 
he compelled the world to honor them. 

Shortly after the death of his father, 
Paul Dana, who was then forty-five years 
old, and who had been on the Sun editorial 
staff for seventeen years, was made editor 
by vote of the trustees of the Sun Printing 
and Publishing Association. In the fol- 
lowing year (1898) the younger Dana 
bought from Thomas Hitchcock, who was 
one of Charles A. Dana’s associates both in 
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a financial and in a literary way, enough 
shares to give him the control of the paper. 

Paul Dana continued in control of the 
property until 1900, and held his father’s 
title of editor until 1903. In the former 
year William Mackay Lafian, who had 
been associated with the elder Dana since 
1877, obtained the business control. His 
proprietorship was announced on February 
22, 1902, and it continued until his death 
in 1909. 


THE SUN UNDER WILLIAM M. LAFFAN 


Among the makers of the Sun who best 
knew the paper and the intellectual de- 
mands of its readers, Laffan must be in- 
cluded with Dana and Mitchell. At the 
time when he came to be master of the 
paper, his career had covered the entire 
journalistic field, and he was, moreover, a 
thorough Sun man, sympathetic with all 
the ideals of his old friend Dana. 

Laffan, who was born in Dublin, Ireland, 
and had a light and delightful brogue, was 
educated at Trinity College and at St. 
Cecilia’s School of Medicine. -When he was 
twenty he went to San Francisco, where, 
beginning as a reporter, he became city 
editor of the Chronicle and managing editor 
of the Bulletin. In 1870 he went to Balti- 
more, to be a reporter on the Daily Bul- 
letin, and of this newspaper he became 
editor and part owner. Eventually he be- 
came the full owner of both the Daily Bul- 
letin and the Sunday Bulletin, and in this 
capacity he endeared himself to the citizens 
of Baltimore by his fight against political 
rings. 

He left newspaper work for a short time 
to become general passenger-agent of the 
Long Island Railroad; but in 1877, on Mr. 
Dana’s invitation, he went on the Sun as a 
general writer. Himself an artist who mod- 
eled in clay, painted in oils and water- 
colors, and etched, his judgment made him 
valuable to the paper as an art critic. 

Like Mr. Dana, he was interested in 
Chinese porcelains, and he made a deeper 
study of them than did his employer. When 
a catalogue was needed for the Chinese 
porcelains in the Morgan collection in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, Mr. Laffan, 
who was an active trustee of the museum, 
was called upon to edit the work. He also 
edited a book on “ Oriental Porcelain.” He 
was the author of “ American Wood En- 
gravers,”’ published in 1883. For these 


things he is remembered in the world of 
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art. The men of the stage remember him 
as one of the most distinguished dramatic 
critics that New York has seen. Even 
to-day, in the comparison of the styles of 
critics old and new, Laffan’s incisive re- 
views are recalled as standards. 

In the business world of journalism 
Laffan is thought of chiefly as the pub- 
lisher of the Sun from 1884 on, and as the 
live spirit of the Evening Sun for many of 
its years. As the actual director of the 
Sun—although his editorial powers were al- 
most entirely delegated to Mr. Mitchell— 
Mr. Laffan was a picturesque and powerful 
figure. Beneath an inscrutable exterior he 
was distinctly a likable person. 

One day Lafian wrote a ten-line item, a 
bit about an exhibition of a friend’s paint- 
ings, and asked the city editor to print it. 
He never commanded, even when he con- 
trolled the paper; he asked. The item was 
lost in the shuffle that night. The next day 
he rewrote it and again asked a place for 
it. It was printed in the first edition and 
left out of the city edition. For the third 
time he carried the article to the city 
editor, and without a sign of anger. 

“Tt seems to me,” he said, “ that any- 
body can get anything printed in this pa- 
per—except the owner.” 

A millionaire advertiser asked Laffan to 
print an article about his pet charity. 

“ Take it to Clarke,” said Laffan. “ If 
he’ll print it for you, he’ll do more for you 
than he’ll do for me.” 

A New York newspaper once remarked 
of Laffan that “ he never drove any man 
to drink, but he drove many a man to the 
dictionary.” That was a commentary on 
the unusual words which Laffan, whose 
vocabulary was wide, would occasionally 

-use in an editorial article. His articles were 
never involved, however. They were not 
frequent, they were generally short, never 
without important purpose, and they drove 
home. 

Patient as Laffan was with lost items of 
his own, he was a man of fine human tem- 
per. One morning, on arriving at the office. 
he found that a Wall Street group of rich 
scoundrels had sued the Sun for several 
hundred thousand dollars for its exposure 
of their methods. He called the city editor. 


“Mr. Mallon,” he said, “ tell your young 
man who wrote the articles to go ahead and 
give these men better cause for libel suits!” 

The Sun was making vigorous war on a 
great railroad magnate. 


One day an at- 





taché of the office informed Laffan that a 
man was waiting to see him who bore a 
contract which would bring to the Sum four 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth of adver- 
tising from the magnate’s railroads. ; 
“Tell him to see the advertising man- 
ager,” said Laffan. 
“He insists on seeing you,” said the 
clerk. 
“ Tell him to go to hell,” said Laffan. 
There was a keen humor in the big Irish 
head. Laffan was opposed to the amend- 
ment to the New York State constitution 
which provided for an expenditure of more 
than a hundred millions in improving the 
Erie Canal. Under his direction a Sun 
reporter, John H. O’Brien, wrote a series 
of articles intended to shatter public faith 
in the huge investment. The amendment, 
however, was approved by a great majority. 
“Mr. O’Brien,” said Mr. Laffan to the 
reporter, a few days after the election, “ I 
think it would be a very graceful thing on 
your part to give a little dinner to all those 
gentlemen who voted against the canal 
project.” 


THE SUN UNDER WILLIAM C. REICK 


Upon Mr. Laffan’s death, in November, 
1909, the trustees of the Sun Printing and 
Publishing Association asked Mr. Mitchell, 
who had been made editor of the Sun by 
Mr. Laffan, to take up the administrative 
burden as well as the editorial. This Mr. 
Mitchell did for a little more than two 
years, although his personal inclinations 
were toward the literary construction: and 
supervision of the paper rather than toward 
the business detail incident to the presi- 
dency of so large a corporation. The double 
load was lightened in December, torr, 
when control of the Sun was gained through 
stock purchase by William C. Reick, who 
became the president of the company, Mr. 
Mitchell being permitted to return to the 
editorial functions which have now en- 
grossed him, either as Mr. Dana’s aid or as 
editor-in-chief, for more than forty years. 

Mr. Reick, who was born in Philadel- 
phia in 1864, entered newspaper work in 
that city when he was nineteen years old. 
A few years later he removed to Newark, 
New Jersey, where he became the corre- 
spondent of the New York Herald. He 
attracted the attention of Mr. Bennett, the 
owner of the Herald, and in 1888 he was 
made editor of the Herald’s London and 
Paris editions. A year later he returned 
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to America to become city editor of the 
Herald, the highest title then given on a 
newspaper which refuses to have a titular 
managing editor. In 1903 he was elected 
president of the New York Herald Com- 
pany, and he remained in that position un- 
til 1906, when he left the Herald to become 
associated with Adolph Ochs in the publica- 
tion of the New York Times and with 
George W. Ochs in the publication of the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

When Mr. Reick assumed the control of 
the Sun properties, he devoted much care 
to the improvement of the Evening Sun, 
putting it under the managing editorship of 
George M. Smith, who had served for many 
years as news editor of the Sun under 
Chester S. Lord. As Mr. Munsey said 
when he acquired the Sum and the Evening 
Sun from Mr. Reick: 

Very great credit is due Mr. Reick for the fine 
development of the Evening Sun since it came 
under his control. I know of no man who has 
done a better and sounder piece of newspaper 
work at any time, in New York or elsewhere, than 
Mr. Reick has done on the Evening Sun. 

Among the events of the Reick régime 
were the retirement of Chester S. Lord from 
the managing editorship and of George B. 
Mallon from the city editorship, and the 
removal of the newspaper from its old home 
at Nassau and Frankfort Streets to the 
American Tract Society Building, one block 
farther south, at Nassau and Spruce Streets. 

It was during Mr. Reick’s control of the 
Sun that Mr. Munsey, in the autumn of 
1912, bought the New York Press, a one- 
cent Republican morning daily holding an 
Associated Press franchise. The Sun had 
lacked the Associated Press service since 
the fateful night when Mr. Dana bolted 
from that organization and started the 
Laffan News Bureau. 


THE SUN OF TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Mr. Munsey bought the Sun from Mr. 
Reick on June 30, 1916, and four days 
later, on July 3, the Press, with its Asso- 
ciated Press franchise, its best men, and 
some of its popular features, was absorbed 
by the Sun. As the Press had been a penny 
paper, the price of the Sun was reduced to 
one cent, after having stood at two cents 
since the Civil War. Jt remained a penny 
paper until January 26, 1918, when the 
pressure of production-costs forced the 
price of all the big New York dailies to 


two cents. 
THE 
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The amalgamation of the Sum and the 
Press wrought no change in the editorial 
department of the Sun, Mr. Mitchell re- 
maining as its chief. Ervin Wardman, long 
the editor of the Press, became the pub- 
lisher of the Sun and vice-president of the 
Sun Printing and Publishing Association: 
Mr. Reick remained with the organization 
in an advisory capacity. Keats Speed, the 
managing editor of the Press, became man- 
aging editor of the Sum, Kenneth Lord re- 
maining as city editor. 

The Sun has had five homes —at 222 
William Street, where Benjamin H. Day 
struck off the first tiny number; at 156 
Nassau Street, rented by Day in August, 
1835, when the paper began to pay well; 
at the southwest corner of Nassau and 
Fulton Streets, to which Moses Y. Beach 
moved the Sun in 1842; at Nassau and 
Frankfort Streets, the old Tammany Hall, 
which Dana and his associates bought; and 
at 150 Nassau Street, whither the Sun 
moved in July, 1915. It is expected that 
the Sun will presently move to another and 
a finer home, for in September, 1917, Mr. 
Munsey bought the Stewart Building, at 
the northeast corner of Broadway and 
Chambers Street, just north of City Hall 
Park. The site is generally admitted to be 
the most desirable building site down- 
town, so large is the ground space, so fine 
is the outlook over the spacious park, and 
so close is it to three subways, three or four 
elevated-railroad lines, and the Brooklyn 
Bridge. . 

Should the criticism be made that these 
articles on the Sun have not been all-in- 
clusive, let it be remembered that there can 
be no really complete history of the Sun 
except itself—the tons of files in which for 
eighty-five years Sun men have drawn their 
pictures of life’s procession. In a narra- 
tive like this only the outlines of the Sun’s 
course, margined with incidents of the men 
who made it great by making it as human 
as themselves, can find room. 

It is easy to begin a story of the Sun, 
because Ben Day and that uncertain morn- 
ing in 1833, the very dawn of popular jour- 
nalism, make a very real picture. Try to 
end it, and the roar of the presses in the 
basement is remindful of the fact that 
there is no end, except the arbitrary closing. 
This Sun, like Richmond’s— 


By the bright track of his fiery car 
Gives token of a goodly day to-morrow. 


END 

















The Movies—My Profession’s 
Flickering Bogy 


A FAMOUS THEATRICAL MANAGER GIVES HIS OPINIONS ON THE FILM DRAMA, AND 
TELLS WHAT HE WOULD DO IF HE WERE TO DIRECT 
A MOTION-PICTURE PLAY 


By David Belasco 


great amount of unreasonable an- 

tipathy among people who have 
chosen the spoken drama as the field of 
their work, and much of it, I suspect, has 
been caused by two very human weaknesses 
—selfishness and fear. 

Since the process of photographing ob- 
jects in motion was discovered twenty-three 
years ago, and a way was found, shortly 
afterward, to exhibit them on a screen be- 
fore large assemblages, an additional 
amusement has been brought into a world 
in which there is so much care and anxiety 
that it is entitled to all the relaxation it can 
get. If for no better reason than this, mo- 
tion-pictures have justified themselves, and 
any one who talks derisively against them 
is making a very big mistake. 

The objection to them is that they have 
come to be regarded in the popular mind 
as a rival of the regular theater, by sup- 
plying an acceptable substitute for the 
spoken and acted play at a price so low 
that the older stage is unable to compete 
with them. 

There has never been a time in the thea- 
ter’s history when it has not been com- 
pelled to meet the rivalry of some newly 
arisen form of entertainment; but whereas 
such opposition, in the past, has been of 
short duration, the motion-pictures have 
undoubtedly come to stay. So the prob- 
lem they have raised in their relation to 
the established theater has caused more 
speculation and provoked more controversy 
than anything that the stage has had to 
deal with before. I find constant evidence 
of this, for I am continually being asked 
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whether I see in their enormous popularity 
either a present menace to the real art of 
the theater or a future dangerous competitor 
which may eventually throttle it and take 
its place. 

The reason for all this solicitude on the 
part of the friends of the old dramatic art 
can be at least partly explained. From 
their beginning, motion-pictures have been 
attempting not only to compete with the 
theater, which came into existence as the 
home of drama, but even to take actual 
possession of it. Interest in them, mean- 
while, has grown until it seems as if a quar- 
ter of the world were now engrossed in the 
films. 

Another quarter, if statistics be reliable, 
appears to be interested either directly or 
indirectly — professionally or financially— 
in the manufacture of them. If “all the 
world’s a stage” in the classic sense, then 
all the earth has been turned into a motion- 
picture studio, according to the prevailing 
impression. 


THE RISE OF A NEW FORM OF AMUSEMENT 


I have not until now declared myself on 
the subject of the picture shows in their re- 
lation to the older art of the theater, be- 
cause the question has never given me 
much concern. I have watched, though, 
with friendly and lively interest, their on- 
ward sweep since the time of the Edison 
kinetoscope, in 1893, which, I believe, was 
their first practical demonstration; and by 
close study of their development I have 
tried to decide in my own mind the artistic 
ends they may eventually serve. Now, 
after nearly a quarter of a century, I am 
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still quite as firmly convinced as I ever 
have been that the fine art of the spoken 
drama, which has come to us through the 
centuries, rests upon a much less stable 
foundation than I would be willing to ad- 
mit if it is to be dangerously menaced, 
much less undone, by this additional form 
of amusement. 

Motion-pictures have not yet crossed 
and do not threaten to cross the path of 
“real drama, although as a certain kind of 
public entertainment they have undoubtedly 
come into commercial competition with the 
theater. 

Competition, as I have already observed, 
is no new experience for the theater. The 
Greek and Roman drama had to compete 
with the sports and pageantry of the arena 
for its share of the public’s interest. In the 
seventeenth century the rough pastimes of 
bear-baiting and cock-fighting claimed to 
so great an extent the attention of the Lon- 
don populace, which might have been wit- 
nessing Shakespeare’s plays, that laws had 
to be enacted for the protection of the 
theater. 

Similar conditions have held true right 
up to the present time. I can easily recall 
when “ The Black Crook ”’ was so hugely 
popular in New York that there were fears 
that the regular drama might be super- 
seded. ‘“ The Black Crook ” was the fore- 
runner of our present elaborately produced 
musical comedies, which monopolize a large 
share of every theatrical season; but they 
have never done harm to the legitimate 
stage. 

All inferior. forms of theatrical amuse- 
ment have been hard hit by the motion- 
pictures, for the very good reason that the 
pictures often provide more acceptable en- 
tertainment at a cheaper price. They have 
completely swallowed up minstrelsy, and 
practically driven out of existence the 
cheap stock companies, which in late years 
have been so innocent of all artistic pur- 
pose that they have, with few exceptions, 
not been stock companies at all. 

Vaudeville, at the outset, attempted to 
make use of the screens, but gradually it 
has become their victim. Managers who 
try to run their theaters after the manner 
of cooperative grocery-stores, 


that the picture shows have stolen their gal- 
lery audiences — which, however, is only 
one more evidence that the public is not in- 
terested in plays written and produced by 
machine or wholesale methods. 
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But the legitimately conducted play- 
house, in which drama is respected as an 
art, has not been affected at all, for the 
reason that motion-pictures have drawn a 
public which was not previously a depend- 
able support of the stage. I am not con- 
scious that my own theater has in any way 
been molested by the new conditions, or by 
the competition which the motion-pictures 
have created, so far as the prosperity of its 
box-office is concerned. It is, of course, 
sensitive to dull times, and it is affected 
during periods of excitement, but I have 
always found that the public will never 
ignore a good play. 

If a production of mine contains ele- 
ments of real interest to theatergoers, I 
need have no fear of outside influences or 
competition of any kind. There is no such 
thing as a menace to the spoken drama 
when it is actually worthy of attention. It 
is an imperishable art, and it stands alone. 


THE GREAT VALUE OF MOTION-PICTURES 


It is unfair to deprecate all motion-pic- 
tures because they sometimes pretend to be 
more than they can ever hope to be. I 
know of no invention, except printing, 
which serves a more useful educational pur- 
pose. The vivid scenes of the battle-fronts 
which they are supplying to the world of 
to-day, and which they will preserve for 
the world of the future, completely estab- 
lish their inestimable value. In this field 
they are in some respects outdistancing 
both the daily press and the magazines. 
They have robbed the war-correspondent 
of his romantic and adventurous vocation, 
and literally placed the whole world under 
fre in the trenches. 

It is also due to motion-pictures that the 
study of geography in the schoolroom is no 
longer dry nor cold. Remote wonders of 
the world have become accessible, through 
them, to him who travels only in a trolley- 
car. The Scott and Shackleton antarctic 
films planted the south pole on Broadway. 
The Rainey pictures of African jungle life 
narrowed to a few feet the distance which 
separates us from the equator. It is no 
longer necessary to accept these far-away 
regions on faith through the medium of the 
printed text. 

Equally marvelous and even more valu- 
able is the camera’s aid to science. It re- 
cords every detail of the most complicated 
surgical operations. By the simple process 
of adjusting a microscope to its lens, the 
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infinitesimal bacteria of unseen nature be- 
come immediately visible in living, moving 
forms to the naked eye. Think of an in- 
vention by which we may watch a flower 
unfold from its bulb, or trace the develop- 
ment of a butterfly from its chrysalis! 

But wonderful as these feats of the 
camera are, they deal only with the out- 
ward manifestations of things. When mo- 
tion-pictures attempt to go further, and to 
penetrate beneath the surface of life in the 
effort to analyze and interpret it, they at 
once establish their limitation. Right here 
is drawn the line of division which must al- 
ways separate the screen from the stage 
and define the essential difference between 
the picture show and the acted and spoken 
play. 

This difference between the two mediums 
is the difference between surface and spirit. 
Both of them may have an esthetic pur- 
pose, but if dramatic art is anything at all, 
and if it is worthy of being perpetuated, 
the reason is that it is, above everything 
else—far above the mere purpose of sup- 
plying pleasurable entertainment — an in- 
terpretative art which portrays the soul of 
life. The motion-picture play, on the other 
hand, has accomplished all of which it is 
capable when it has reproduced the surface 
of life. It registers itself in silent images 
and shadows, while the great, vitalizing 
forces of dramatic art are living person- 
ality and the sound of the human voice. 


THE POWER OF PERSONALITY 


This same living, tangible personality, 
which gives the spoken and acted drama 
its subtle power over the human emotions, 
is no less the secret of the strength of na- 
tions. It was two actual, living personali- 
ties—first that of Kerensky, and later that 
of Lenine—that were the chief driving in- 
fluence of two successive stages of the 
Russian Revolution. The real human and 
personal force of David Lloyd George has 
unified the British Empire in its struggle 
for democracy. These examples show ex- 
actly what I mean, and tell the whole story. 
of the difference between motion-pictures 
and the real drama in their effect upon the 
emotions. Does any one believe that a pic- 
ture of Lloyd George, silently thrown upon 
a screen, could inspire great armies to face 
death? 

The relation which the photograph bears 
to the painted portrait also helps to define 
the distinction I make between the motion- 
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picture play and the acted drama. A por- 
trait, through the interpretative genius of 
the painter, reveals the soul of its subject. 
The photograph can only indicate the sub- 
ject’s physical peculiarities. 

No doubt it was thought that a cheap 
means had been found to replace the art of 
the portrait-painter when Daguerre, during 
the first third of the last century, discov- 
ered the process of photographing a posed 
image on silver-plated copper. Since then 
the science of photography has made as- 
tounding advances. The picture, which 
once required several hours to produce, can 
now be made in the two hundred and fif- 
tieth part of a second. Yet photography 
has not encroached upon the art of por- 
trait-painting, and the painter is destined 
always to remain supreme. 

From the time of its invention the hun- 
gry eye of the motion-picture camera has 
looked greedily upon the art of the stage. 
Its very earliest feat was to produce the 
movements of a dancing-girl. The theater, 
on account of its architectural arrangement, 
was instantly seized as a convenient place 
for motion-picture exhibitions. 

Also, from their beginning, the effort has 
been to exploit motion-pictures commer- 
cially as a pendant of the drama. Acted 
plays were appropriated because they fur- 
nished ready-made material for screen 
shows. Trained performers of the theater 
became valuable to the operators of the 
films because it was profitable to trade 
upon their well-advertised reputations be- 
fore a new public. Without the need of 
original ideas or the exertion of creative 
effort, plots of popular novels could be 
worked over into scenarios. 

Thus from their very outset, except when 
they have been devoted to reproducing 
scenes from nature, motion-pictures have 
been 1 parasite feeding upon the arts of the 
theater. Far from attempting to invent 
their own medium of expression, they have 
been content either to imitate or to borrow. 
These and many other circumstances have 
tended to establish in the public mind a 
false relationship between the stage and 
tle screen. 


DISADVANTAGES OF STUDIO ACTING 


If the motion-pictures ever hope to chal- 
lenge the regular drama seriously, they 
must evolve some form of art distinctly 
their own, and educate their performers in 
an entirely new technique. They cannot 
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always be satisfied with the cast-offs of the - 


older theater. 

Up to the present time no writer has 
been found who can apply life to a scenario 
in such a way that it can be silently inter- 
preted by actors trained to the methods of 
the spoken drama. I have often been told 
that performing before the camera is a good 
experience for our actors; but that is a 
mistaken notion, for the reason that the 
spoken dialogue of a regular play sets in 
motion the mental processes in the im- 
agined characters which are translated to 
an audience in the player’s actions. 

For instance, the motion-picture per- 
former is told by his director to assume the 
appearance and pose of thinking. But just 
what shall he be thinking about? In a 
spoken drama that mental action would be 
the spontaneous result of the situation in 
which the character is placed, plus the 
equally spontaneous effect of what the 
other characters on the stage are saying or 
doing. Before the camera, on the other 
hand, the player has nothing to think about 
except the director’s instructions. The re- 
sult of such a process can be only to make 
the poser artificial, unnatural, and mechan- 
ical; and this is precisely the fault I detect 
in the acting of even the best-directed 
motion-picture plays. 

I do not mean that there is nothing in 
motion-picture plays to stir the imagina- 
tion or appeal to the emotions of specta- 
tors; but when I have examined them close- 
ly to discover the source of such effect, I 
have invariably found that it was in the 
story rather than in the acting. 


THE INSPIRATION OF AN AUDIENCE 


The inspiration which always manifests 
itself in good interpretations of characters 
in the regular theater is necessarily absent 
from the plays of the screens, because the 
acting must be done in a studio without 
the presence of an audience. Applause is 
tonic and elixir to the actor. It is one of 
the psychological phenomena of the thea- 
ter, as every one who has seen a rehearsal 
of a play before rows of empty seats must 
be aware. 

The actor lives on approbation. That is 
why the people of the theater, throughout 
its whole history, have been willing to make 
such great sacrifices for their art. There 
is something in the magnetic influence of 
an audience which thrills the actor and 
puts the spark of life into his work. With- 
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out it, no matter how great may be his 
zeal, his performance is certain to take on 
that flat and inspirationless aspect which I 
invariably notice in the motion - picture 
plays. 

To help counteract these disadvantages 
of what I may call studio acting, screen 
plays must be limited to expressing only 
the obvious and elementary things in life. 
Whatever appeal the performers make to 
their spectators must depend upon physical 
attractiveness. The heroine must invar- 
iably be beautiful. The hero must be cast 
in the mold of an Apollo. So long as the 
main figures of any scenario have to rely 
upon physical attributes to render them 
impressive, neglecting the soul for the sake 
of the shell, motion-picture plays cannot 
by any pretext enter the field of an art 
which has for its fundamental purpose the 
interpretation of life. 


ACTORS WHO “ FAIL TO REGISTER ” 


Many of our best actors who have at- 
tempted the pictures have proved to be 
failures. The directors complain that they 
“ fail to register.” But that is not what 
the directors really mean. The secret of 
their failure is that they have actually suc- 
ceeded in registering some of the passions 
of human nature—which is exactly what 
the directors and movie-lovers, either con- 
sciously or unconsciously, do not want 
them to do. 

Deep emotions, when they are faithfully 
expressed, tend to distort the features and 
intensify the facial lines. Therefore a cor- 
rect portrayal of passion does not conform 
to the standard of sightliness which has 
been set for the screens. On the other 
hand, some little nonentity, who may not 
have the remotest appreciation of the emo- 
tion involved, might in the same character 
prove entirely satisfactory. 

When all this artificiality ceases, and 
scenes and characters are played for what 
they are worth, the motion-picture dramas 
will improve accordingly. As they are now, 
they suggest to me only a beautiful corpse 
—a thing without life. 

It must be a comparatively easy matter 
to accomplish motion-pictures as they are 
now done. The best proof of it is to be 


found in the great number of corporations 
engaged in their production, the hundreds 
of quickly arisen directors employed in 
staging them, and the thousands—perhaps 
tens of thousands—of men and women who 
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THEDA BARA, A POPULAR FILM ACTRESS WHO MAKES A SPECIALTY OF WHAT MR. BELASCO 


CALLS 


have suddenly blossomed into performers. 
As the profession develops, it will become 
smaller, because it will impose requirements 
upon its people which cannot be so easily 
met. 

A convincing proof that something is now 
lacking in the pictures from the view-point 
of drama is the fact that when they set 
out to make their strongest impression upon 
their spectators, they must mass great 
crowds. The maneuvering of large bodies 
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“THE SHADOW VAMPIRES DEAR TO EVERY MOVIE FAN'S HEART” 


of rushing figures against picturesque nat- 
ural landscapes is their top notch. Thus 
their best work falls under the classification 
of spectacle, which is a primitive and infe- 
rior form of drama. To advance artistically 
they must follow a new path toward simpler 
things. 

I feel positive that this advance will 
never come until they find a way to inter- 
pret themselves without relying on outside 
aids. There can be no art in them so long 
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as their scenes must be interrupted every 
minute or two in order to let an audience 
know what the story is all about. Scenario- 
writers will have to devise a means to de- 
velop their plots without introducing mot- 
toes,‘ cut-backs,” and similar devices, which 
they now use so frequently as reminders of 
past episodes or to give emphasis to the 
scene in hand. 

When motion-pictures free themselves of 
such clumsy, haphazard methods as these, 
directors will engage and rehearse their 
companies as carefully as producers in the 
regular theater now do. It would be well 
for them to begin at once to work on this 
idea, for it might lead to screen dramas 
which really mean something. 


HOW THE FILM HAS HURT THE DRAMA 


I have already said that I do not think 
the additional amusement brought into the 
world by motion-pictures has menaced, so 
far as the box-office is concerned, my thea- 
ter or any other theater in which drama is 
produced as an art rather than as a com- 
modity for commercial speculation. In 
other words, the public comes in as great 
numbers as ever before to see a genuinely 
good play. But I frankly admit that the 
pictures are interfering vexatiously with the 
work that goes on behind the curtains. 

The problem they have raised is not com- 
mercial. It touches only the artistic aims 
of the regular dramatic director; but it 
grows, I find, every time I set out to cast 
and produce a new play. 

The new field which motion-picture 
shows have opened has attracted many of 
our actors, who find that by capitalizing the 
prestige they have won on the dramatic 
stage they can earn in a few weeks, in the 
studios, more money than they could com- 
mand in the theater in an entire season. 
As a rule they profess to regard the screens 
contemptuously, especially if they are sure 
of their standing in the older art, and they 
place their demands high accordingly. 

They know that the motion-picture di- 
rectors can afford to pay, because it needs 
only a few weeks, at the most, to make a 
picture. There the expense ends and the 
money begins to flow in. In my theater, on 
the other hand, the thirty thousand dollars 
I may invest in a production is only a bare 
beginning. So long as the play remains 
before the public I am put to an average 
additional expense of eight thousand dol- 
lars a week to maintain it. 
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This kind of competition—competition 
for actors, not for audiences—has placed a 
severe handicap upon producers who are 
careful how they organize their companies 
and cast their plays. There was a time 
when hordes of applicants for jobs were 
lined up at my stage entrance or in the 
waiting-room outside my office door. I 
find fewer of them there now, and they are 
not so eager for the positions they once so 
greatly coveted. 

Sometimes I have engaged a young 
woman to impersonate a maid, or a young 
man for the rdle of a butler. Such incon- 
spicuous parts do not demand much ability, 
yet the salary I am willing to pay would, 
in any other profession, be preposterously 
large. The next day these actors have 
asked to be released from their contracts, 
claiming that they have been offered two 
hundred dollars a week to pose in a picture 
show. I may resent this sort of incon- 
stancy, but usually I am forced to let them 


go, because a dissatisfied actor is almost - 


fatal to a well-produced play. 

The regular theater’s new vexations do 
not end with the temporary secession of 
trained actors who wish to perform for the 
screen. The motion-picture shows are also 
diverting every year from the theatrical 
profession hundreds of young people who, 
if they entered it and began at the foot of 
the ladder, might develop positive genius. 
They are attracted into the other field be- 
cause it looks easier, and it actually is a 
great deal easier than the profession of the 
legitimate actor. 

They know that vocal training is ~not 
needed by the picture player. They are 
aware that youth and beauty are more val- 
uable than experience for the purposes of 
the screens. They like the idea of doing 
their acting in the open air, for a great 
many of the scenes in motion-picture plays 
are shown in their natural outdoor sur- 
roundings. The jobs they get may be of 
short duration, but there are many to be 
had, and the pay is generally high. So they 
cannot be blamed for choosing the path of 
least resistance. 

Nevertheless, it is regrettable that so 
many young men and women, perhaps with 
potential ability, should select a career that 
ignores all need of the preliminary study 
essential to the development of an artist. 
They are lost to the regular dramatic pro- 
fession, for once a motion-picture actor, 
always a motion-picture actor. 
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MARY PICKFORD—"“ SOMETHING IN HER GENTLE, SWEETLY SENTIMENTAL PERSONALITY 
EXACTLY QUALIFIES HER FOR THE SCREENS” 
From a copyrighted photograph by Hartsook, San Francisco 
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I have been asked time and again if I 
believe an occasional “ flier in the movies ” 
to be harmful to the people of the regular 
dramatic profession. If they be actors of 
just ordinary—that is to say, undistin- 
guished—talent, I do not think it injures 
their work, providing such excursions are 
not undertaken too often. 

At the same time, I can invariably de- 
tect a player who has been performing for 
the screens. He betrays himself in his con- 
stant tendency to strike rigid poses, in his 
care to emphasize—or “ register ”’—each 
changing expression, and in his effort to pre- 
sent either a full face or a profile to the 
audience. He is likely, also, in various un- 
conscious ways, to be artificial and me- 
chanical in his gestures. 

If an actor of such ordinary ability, how- 
ever, should ask my advice about accept- 
ing an engagement in the pictures, I would 
say to him: 

“Do not attempt to ride two horses. Be 
either a legitimate actor, or a motion-picture 
actor. If you think you have talent for the 
regular theater, cling to it. Do not dilute 
your experience in the one with experiments 
in the other. The person who tries to ride 
two horses is almost sure to fall between 
them in the end. Motion-pictures are a 
world distinct from the regular drama. No 
one who aspires to be an artist can hope to 
inhabit both.” 

I would try to impress on my questioner 
that the established drama will not change. 
We of the regular theater are always on the 
lookout for the kind of genius that gives 
life to the characters conceived in the play- 
wright’s imagination. The really able actor 
will always be lauded and demanded by the 
public. It lies within the power of his 
genius to revitalize the comedies and trage- 
dies of all ages. We are now in a period of 
light plays in the theater, but a Booth, if 
he were newly arisen and in sympathy with 
the present methods of the stage, could 
make “ Hamlet ” live a year on Broadway. 
This being true, why should any one fear 
for the future of the theater’s art or try to 
discourage the popularity of the motion- 
pictures? 

Every now and then, though, comes along 
some person of a peculiar type, who seems 
to me to be gifted by nature to act for the 
motion-pictures. Such men or women, 


even under the most favorable conditions, 
would be likely to find only limited success 
in the regular theater. 


Douglas Fairbanks, 
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with his breezy, healthy, out-of-door per- 
sonality, his athletic prowess and daredevil 
proclivities, is the best example of this pe- 
culiar type. Something in the gentle, 
sweetly sentimental personality of Mary 
Pickford exactly qualifies her for the 
screens. Her direct antithesis, but suited 
not less well for the shadow vampires who 
nowadays are dear to every movie fan’s 
heart, is that sinuous priestess of the ob- 
vious, Theda Bara. To such as these I 
would say: 

“Go into the movies and remain in them. 
There you will find the field of greatest 
success and profit for yourselves and of 
your largest usefulness to the amusement 
world. In you there has been born the 
instinct for the screen.” 


STARS WHO IMPERIL -THEIR FAME 


A very different situation arises when an 
established star of the regular theater is 
tempted by the inducements which the 
motion-picture managers are perpetually 
dangling before him. His step from the 
stage to the studio may be of grave conse- 
quence, not only for him but for the thea- 
ter. To have become a star in the real 
sense means that the actor has reached the 
first rank in his profession, and something 
more. It implies not only the superlative 
ability which distinguishes his work from 
that of otler players, but also an excep- 
tional appeal to a wide public, the result 
of God-given qualities that few other actors 
possess. 

When a star with these unusual endow- 
ments is asked to cast his radiance upon 
the screen, he should reflect that to become 
an idol of the movie crowd will inevitably 
destroy the finer personal appeal which he 
can count as one of his most reliable and 
permanent assets in the legitimate theater. 
An audience which can see a great celebrity 
for five cents soon does not care to see him 
at all. 

The number of the theater’s real stars is 
small. They are in such great demand and 
so well paid for their work that they are 
the most independent of ali artists. They 
enjoy a prestige with the legitimate thea- 
ter’s public which they cannot afford to 
endanger, even for the extravagant salaries 
which motion-pictures offer. I would coun- 
sel them to be wary and keep out, for the 
compensation of the screens is not a suf- 
ficient return for what they will be asked 
to give. 
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The great star who goes into the pictures 
also risks his professional reputation, for 
the reason that they afford him only a 
limited medium in which to employ his 
abilities. He may discover, after it is too 
late, that the equipment which served him 
best on the regular stage is useless for the 
restricted purposes of the screens. 

I could name a score of such stars who 
have failed outright when they have at- 
tempted to perform before the camera, and 
whose only value to the picture-producer 
was their well-advertised fame. To offset 
this story of unwisely directed efforts I 
could also name half a hundred pretty 
nonentities who have triumphed in motion- 
pictures without knowledge of more than 
the elements of the acting art. 


STAGE-DIRECTORS OF THE PICTURE PLAYS 


The great number of enterprises which 
the popularity of the motion-pictures has 
encouraged is also levying a heavy toll upon 
the regular theater’s always limited number 
of competent stage-directors. This phase 
of the problem which the picture shows 
have raised cannot seriously hamper the 
theater-manager who is capable of directing 
the staging of his own productions, though 
it must be annoying to the new generation 
of managers whose qualifications are re- 
stricted to the supervision of the theater’s 
business affairs. 

Like the actors, the stage-directors have 
been led to the pictures by the better finan- 
cial inducements they can offer, and some 
of them, who might never have risen high 
in the regular theater, have shown surpris- 
ing aptitude in the newer field. I think 
that this is the most attractive work that 
motion-pictures can offer. Since they have 
not progressed beyond an _ experimental 
stage, their possibilities are many for the 
director who has inventive ability and 
original ideas. 

The director in this country who has ac- 
complished most for the motion-pictures is 
David W. Griffith. His ability to handle 
massed crowds amounts to positive genius, 
and he has raised the picture spectacle to 
what I believe to be its highest point of in- 
terest. His stage knows no linear limita- 
tions. The field of his operations extends 
as far as. the eye can see. 

Mr. Griffith’s entrance into the pictures 
was the result of a lucky accident. I had 
known him as a young actor out West, when 
the invention of the camera was practi- 
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DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS, THE MOST POPULAR 
STAR OF THE MOTION-PICTURES 


From a photograth by the Atpeda Studio 
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cally new, and he had applied to me at the 
Belasco Theater for a position in one of my 
dramatic companies. I had none to offer 
him at that time, so he joined the Vitagraph 
Company, first as a screen actor. Almost 
immediately he showed special gifts’ in the 
directing branch of the business, and from 
that time his rise continued steadily until 
finally he has reached the top. 

I have always been interested in his 
progress, and have watched each new step 
in his accomplishments. He is destined to 
go much further in his field, but his future 
advancement will come only when he gives 
up complicated pictures and adopts a sim- 
pler form for the screen show. All motion- 
pictures will come into closer relation with 
art when they choose more intimate themes, 
devote more attention to the detailed de- 
velopment of their stories, and place less 
reliance upon stars. 


WHAT A BELASCO FILM PLAY WOULD BE 


I have never felt an ambition to direct a 
motion-picture play, but I have often 
thought of the process I would adopt if I 
were to undertake such a task. It would 
be greatly at variance with the methods 
now followed in the studios, but I wager I 
would obtain good results. 

I would select a very human story ad- 
justed to the simplest backgrounds, with 
very few characters and no ensemble what- 
ever. In inventing the “ business ” of the 
scenes I would contrive to have the hero or 
heroine hold the stage alone whenever pos- 
sible; for I would aim to tell the story, 
not by a correlation of incidents, but by 
the facial expressions of the actors. Ex- 
perience in my own theater has convinced 
me that nothing is so calculated to com- 
mand the interest of an audience as the 
concentration of a scene upon the work of 
one performer. 

I would avoid the use of “ cut-backs,” 
“ close-ups,”’ and the other cumbersome and 
disconcerting devices now in vogue on the 
screens. And I would never consider my 
picture fit for public exhibition so long as 
it had to be interrupted by captions of ex- 
planation. A motion-picture play which 


must depend on mottoes to communicate 
its meaning to the spectator is suitable only 
to be thrown away. As on my regular 
stage, I would scrutinize every scene close- 
ly to discover distracting, confusing, or 
reiterated points, and these I would contrive 
to remove. 
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Rehearsals would be continued until the 
actors were able to go through their réles 
without prompting or directing of any kind, 
and when it came to the filming process 
I would insist that the scenes should be 
photographed consecutively and in the or- 
der of their development. This last detail 
I would consider one of the most important 
features of my method, since by following 
it out I feel sure that I could show the 
mental processes of the characters, which 
now are so seldom even suggested in motion- 
picture plays. 

It is a fatal error of the motion-picture 
director to photograph the opening scene 
of a screen drama a week, perhaps, after 
the final scene has been made. In the regu- 
lar theater a play works up to its biggest 
scene by degrees. The actor also rises 
gradually to his great dramatic moment. 
This is the natural process by which the 
mind and the emotions work, and there is 
no reason why it should not be followed in 
acting before the camera. I am positive 
that the absence of inspiration and imagina- 
tion from even the best of the motion-pic- 
ture plays up to the present time is because 
directors have fallen into the habit, for 
reasons of economy or convenience, of do- 
ing their work in patches. 

My picture being now complete and 
ready for the public, I would require that 
the speed of its exhibition should be regu- 
lated to fit the natural gestures and move- 
ments of human beings. In all the picture 
plays I have ever seen the figures dash 
through the scenes with such lightning ra- 
pidity that every facial expression becomes 
a grimace, and the effect of the whole is 
turned into travesty. Nothing in the mo- 
tion-picture profession is quite so appalling 
to me as this malicious energy of the 
camera-man. 


A WIDE FIELD FOR THE MOTION-PICTURE 


If, in these observations concerning a 
comparatively new medium of entertain- 
ment and its relation to the spoken and 
acted drama, to which my life has been 
devoted, I have combined criticism with 
suggestion, it is not because I underrate the 
pleasure it now affords for a vast public or 
the possibilities its development promises 
for the future. 

The motion-picture better deserves com- 
mendation for what it has already accom- 
plished than blame because its necessary 
limitations deny it a place among the thea- 
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DAVID W. GRIFFITH—“ THE DIRECTOR IN THIS COUNTRY WHO HAS ACCOMPLISHED 


MOST FOR THE MOTION-PICTURES'’ 


ter’s allied arts. Those who regard the 
picture play lightly, because they cannot 
derive from it the artistic satisfaction which 
they find in real drama, make the mistake 
of demanding too much of it. They should 
remember that one cannot be confused with 
the other, for the reason that drama is life, 
while the screen is destined always to re- 
main a cold picture of life. 

But there is no reason, in view of the 
mechanical perfection of the camera, why 
it should not develop an art of its own, 


or, at least, something which is akin to art. 
That art will not appear until the motion- 
picture has developed a separate medium 
which does not borrow from the acted and 
spoken drama, has founded its own school 
of writers, and has trained its own kind of 
actors. 

I would not be surprised if the time were 
to come when motion-picture directors, 
profiting by the experience of the regular 
stage, would organize permanent companies 
of their own and educate their actors ac- 
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cording to entirely new methods. Then 
they would shun the people of the regular 
stage, for the reason that they would re- 
quire performers trained upon a different 
theory of acting. 
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to the drama, though it has existed there 
for centuries as a separate art. I have 
never known the marionette theaters to be 
regarded as dangerous competitors of the 
real theater, though they are, or were, more 





























MARGUERITE CLARK, A PETITE ACTRESS WHOSE SKILL IN CAMERA WORK HAS 
MADE HER ONE OF THE MOST POPULAR STARS OF THE FILMS 


When such a readjustment of the picture 
plays is made, it will be time enough for 
producers in the regular theater to begin 
to fear the competition of the screens. Un- 
til then pictures will remain only the thea- 
ter’s bogy-man—things without substance 
and made of shadows. Never can they 
actually menace the older art, for they will 
still be denied the vital element of all drama 
—the human voice. 

I have never heard the claim made in 
Latin countries that pantomime is a menace 


numerous in southern Europe than the 
movie shows are in America. Like the 
pictures, they are an additional amusement 
in a world which will forever crave and de- 
mand amusement. 

The theater in which I live and work can 
never be endangered from the outside. 
There is nothing which can actually menace 
it or divert froin it the public’s sustaining 
interest, except bad plays and bad actors. 
For these, fortunately, the remedy lies in 
its own hands. 
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The War ‘Told in Medals 





THE GOVERNMENT'S INTERESTING COLLECTION OF PIECES STRUCK TO COMMEMO- 
RATE PERSONAGES AND EVENTS OF THE WORLD CONFLICT 


By Mayo Dudley 


N a large desk in the offices of Ray- 
mond T. Baker, director of the 


United States Mint, in the Treasury 
Department building at Washington, lies a 
collection of about two hundred war medals 
and tokens. These were gathered in 
Amsterdam for the United States govern- 
ment, whose property they are. They 
come from seven or eight countries, but 
most of them, and the most interesting and 
significant ones, are German. 

Here, indeed, we find striking side-lights 
upon the German character and the Ger- 
man attitude toward other nations. We 
see clearly the Teuton’s hatred of England, 
his contempt for America, his serene 
belief in his own superiority to all other 
peoples, and his unquestioning reliance up- 
on the strength and efficiency of his own 


right arm. We can get, as it were, a digest . 


of the German -view-point on the progress 
and results of the war by glancing briefly 
at a series of these medals, taken in chrono- 
logical order—not of manufacture, but of 
the war incident or situation that they com- 
memorate. It is worth noting that most of 
them are made of iron, that the designs are 
graphic but not at all artistic, and that the 
workmanship is rough. 

The assassination of the Archduke Fran- 
cis Ferdinand of Austria is the subject of a 
medal (page 606) which takes chrono- 
logical precedence as ascribing the cause of 
the war. The face of this medal shows the 
Serbian assassin, roughly garbed, with 
bomb in hand hidden behind him. Beside 


him is a road sign, “ Serajevo, June . 28, 
1914 ”—the place and date of the tragedy. 
“The spark of the world’s conflagration ” 
sets forth the significance of the murder in 
the Teutonic plea for the verdict of his- 
tory. 

Russia comes in for abuse and accusation 
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on the other side of the medal. The Czar’s 
envoy to the Serbian court is boldly pre- 
sented as the instigator of the crime—a 
charge for which, so far as we are aware, 
there is no evidence. He is represented as 
a big, bearded man in frock coat handing 
a bag of money to an uncouth man, pistol 
in hand, with two companions. “ Russian 
Ambassador von Hartwig receives the 
Serbian murderer,” is the accompanying 
legend. 

Next in historic sequence is a medal 
commemorating the beginning of war. On 
one side is a bust portrait of the Kaiser, 
helmeted, and the phrase to which he gave 
utterance, repeated in the news of the day: 
‘“‘T do not know parties now; I know only 
Germans.” A bust of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph adorns the other side, with the in- 
scription: “ Truly united.” 

The war was on. Germany, ever heed- 
ful of her man-power, encouraged mar- 
riages of soldiers called to the front. There 
must be a new generation to fight for the 
Hohenzollerns, no matter what happened to 
this one. The war-bride medal (page 606) 
marks this early epoch. A woman’s hand 
clasped in that of a soldier, a naked sword 
with cross-hilt between, and the word 
“ war-bride,” encircling the edge, is on the 
obverse. The reverse shows a shield, crest- 
ed with spiked helmet. ‘“‘ With God for 
Kaiser and empire,” says the inscription. 

Another medal of similar significance is 
one struck in honor of the “ war-child.” 
Here an inverted spiked helmet is the 
cradle of a naked babe. “ Born during the 
world war,” reads the German text. 


A MEDAL OF INVECTIVE 


Belgium had been violated by German 
arms, and French forces had met the in- 
vaders. Perhaps in good faith, the Ger- 
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mans charged the French with using dum- 
dum bullets. Mr. Gerard, the American 
ambassador at Berlin, deals with this ac- 
cusation, and describes bullets exhibited in 
proof: He believes that they had been 
punctured for range use, so that, if the tar- 
get were missed, the bullets would not 
wreak unintended damage far beyond. But 
the German medal (page 612) makes the 
charge positively and threatens reprisal. 

The medalist sets up a number of car- 
tridges and labels them “ dumdum.” He 
makes the symbolic French cock strut off 
in apparent glee, and sarcastically adds the 
inscription: “ All respect to the grande 
nation!” He becomes melodramatic when 
he engraves the other side. Here is a field 
of dead, with a feminine figure wearing the 
liberty cap, personification of France, sow- 
ing dumdum bullets. ‘“ Thou sowest ven- 
geance in due time ” is the inscribed threat 
of a future day of frightfulness. 

When the Teuton forces succeeded in 
forcing back the French on the Lorraine 
frontier, they made a medal for that (page 
607). “ Rupprecht, Crown Prince of Ba- 
varia,”’ in command, has his portrait, name, 
and rank on the obverse as the man of the 
hour. The Bavarian lion fighting off a 
much-bedraggled French cock is on the 
other side, on which is inscribed: “ Battle 
in Lorraine,” and, on a shield: “ Victory 
at Dieuze, August 20, 1914.” 

The scene shifts to East Prussia, where 
the Russian invading army under Sam- 
sonoff met a severe defeat, August 28 to 31, 
1914. The portrait, with name and rank, 
of Major-General von Hindenburg, distin- 
guishes that: fighting veteran, since become 
chief of staff, as the German leader who 
turned the tide. On the reverse of the 
medal (page 607) are shown mounted 
Cossacks in flight, horses and men strug- 
gling, swimming, immersed in an expanse 
of water labeled: “In the Masurian 
Lakes.” The inscription triumphantly tells 
the story: “ The Russian Army of the 
Narew destroyed.” 


SOME GERMAN NAVAL MEDALS 


Next Vice-Admiral Count von Spee is 
given credit for victory in the naval battle 
of Santa Maria, November 1, 1914— 


known to the British as that of Coronel. 
On the face of the medal (page 609) are 
his portrait, name, and rank. The other 
side shows cruisers with guns firing, and a 
British ship sinking. 


The title is “ Sea- 
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fight at Santa Maria,” and the date is 
given. There does not seem to be any 
medal commemorating the destruction of 
Spee’s squadron by Admiral Sturdee, off 
the Falkland Islands, just five weeks later. 

Another new year has come and gone, 
but not less is the kindly Teuton’s hatred 
of England. The portrait bust on one 
medal (page 607) shows the long whiskers 
and benevolent face of High Admiral von 
Tirpitz, the father of relentless submarine 
warfare. The reverse commandeers a clas- 
sic divinity, Neptune, as Germany’s ally 
against the British. The sea-god, his back 
turned, is seated on a U-boat, his left hand 
grasping his trident, his right fist clenched, 
to be shaken at a fleet of vessels flying the 
British naval flag. The sweet and gentle 
prayer, “Gott strafe England,” is familiar. 
“ February 18, 1915,” is the date given— 
that on which unrestricted submarine war- 
fare was first declared. 

“ Tirpitz, high admiral,” is the name 
and title, with portrait, that ornaments the 
face of another medal (page 611) struck in 
honor of U-boat frightfulness. ‘‘ The sink- 
ing of every vessel by Germany is a death- 
bolt in the heart of England,” the legend 
boasts. The other side displays a sinking 
ship, deserted by enormous rats, with men 
in a small boat; from the conning-tower 
of a submarine German sailors are throw- 
ing these castaways a line. ‘‘ Watch-word 
—sink the ship but save the people ” is the 
accompanying legend; though when the 
Germans adopted any such policy of mercy 
is not recorded. Recent statistics show that 
as a matter of fact more than fifteen thou- 
sand civilians—men, women, and children 
—have been left to drown by the tender- 
hearted pirates of the U-boats. 


GERMANY’S COMPLIMENTS TO JAPAN 


At this time Germany felt no love for 
Japan, which had taken over the Pacific 
colonies of the Fatherland as fast as their 
garrisons saw reason in the persuasion of 
force. One medal shows Tommy Atkins 
boosting a monkey, labeled “ Japan,” up a 
tree, in the branches whereof reposes a 
magnificent specimen of the German 
eagle. 

The “ yellow peril” is characterized in 
still another medal (page 611), struck in 
anger for the loss of Kiau-Chau, the colony 
that Germany wrested from the Chinese 
when that ancient people’s multiplied 
troubles made them poor protectors of their 
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own. While the dragon is typical of 
China, it seems to be used here to typify 
Japan, or perhaps the entire yellow race. 
The face of the medal shows such a dragon 
with all Oriental characteristics coming up 
out of the sea to be attacked by an armed 
soldier of Germany. “ Germany’s watch ” 
is the inscription. 

The grinning faces of two yellow men 
adorn the upper half of the reverse. These 
heads are between the words—‘ To 
Japan,” a dedication. The riming legend 
reads: ‘“ Your true face does not surprise 
us; he who is hired, he who is bent upon 
booty, remains, instead of yellow, blue 
with boils in German Kiau-Chau.” This is 
somewhat obscure, but may be interpreted 
as an invocation of the bubonic plague as 
the avenger of the German losses. 


SOME LUSITANIA MEDALS 


The merciless submarine warfare became 
of full effect. The ocean liner Lusitania, 
with appalling loss of innocent life, was 
sunk on May 7, 1915. Probably the most 
famous of all German medals is that de- 
signed by Karl Goetz and bearing the curi- 
ously anachronistic date, ““ May 5, 1915” 
—two days before the shocking event ac- 
tually happened. 

In this medal (page 611) the giant ship 
is shown sinking, her stern only out of the 
water. ‘“ No contraband” is to be read 
above, evidently sarcasm directed at dec- 
larations that the ship was unarmed and 
carried no forbidden «cargo. The inscrip- 
tion reads: “ The great liner Lusitania 
sunk by a German submarine, May 5, 
1915.” On the reverse, Death is selling 
tickets at a window marked “ Cunard 
Line ” to a long line of eager passengers. 
“ Business before everything” reads the 
legend. 

Another Lusitania medal (page 609) re- 
joices over the same lamentable event, but 
was manufactured later, in 1916, as the 
year opposite the name of the artist, Wil- 
helm H. Eberbach, testifies. Eberbach 
runs to skeletons in his designs, and he has 
not avoided the practise in this instance. 
Death is astride the sinking ship, and the in- 
scription reads: “ Surprised though warned 
against hazard aboard the Lusitania.” 
Turning over the medal, we find a dedica- 
tion to President Wilson, and read: “ To 
the disregarder of warnings, Woodrow 


Wilson, 1916.” 
Offensive as this is, it is less so than sev- 
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eral other medals which make the President 
of the United States, Uncle Sam, or the 
American people the butt of ribaldry. 


GERMANY’S MILITARY SUCCESSES 


The German occupation of Warsaw is 
commemorated in a medal (page 607) that 
gives credit for the campaign in Russian 
Poland to “Leopold of Bavaria, general 
field-marshal.” This designation and the 
portrait of Prince Leopold ornament the 
face. The lion of Bavaria, roaring, as he 
mounts a stone platform, is on the re- 
verse; also a mermaid is shown on a mini- 
ature shield, with the date, “ August 5, 
1915,” about it. “To the conqueror of 
Warsaw ” is the dedication. 

Field-Marshal von Mackensen is exalted 
in another medal (page 606) as the hero of 
the campaign in Galicia. His portrait, 
name, and title are on the obverse, while 
on the other side are stalks of ripe wheat, a 
sickle, and a knout or Russian whip, sig- 
nifying that the grain is to be harvested 
in Galicia by Teutons, and that the Russ 
will no longer tyrannize over the inhabi- 
tants of that province. “ End of Russian 
rule in Galicia” is inscribed. 

The German advance continues, and 
Mackensen has taken the Russian city of 
Brest-Litovsk—since then the scene of 
peace parleys. The conquering hero is 
shown, with his name, and that of the 
artist, Elie, in smaller type, on the face of 
the medal celebrating his success (page 
609). On the other side is a German in- 
fantryman, gun at ease, regarding burning 
houses. “ Brest-Litovsk, 1915,” is the 
title. 

The Zeppelins had now begun the mur- 
derous work of air raids on London. To 
commemorate these attacks, fatal chiefly to 
women and children, a medal (page 611) 
presents the portrait of Count Zeppelin on 
the obverse, with his name. On the other 
side is the Tower Bridge, with two big 
dirigibles hovering over it. The inscription 
records “ Air attacks on London,” with the 
dates, August 17 and 18, 1915. 

The face of hatred takes color of blame in 
a medal (page 607) the obverse of which 
displays the portraits of the three rulers, 
William of Germany, Mohammed of Tur- 
key, and the late Francis Joseph of Austria. 
These effigies take the upper half of the 
plaque, with the legend, above and between 
in Latin: “Soli Deo gloria”—‘ The glory 
to God alone.” The scene below is a field 
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conference of: officers of the three allied 
champions of kudltur. . 

A German, a Turk, and an Austrian 
infantryman take up the center of the 
reverse, with the motto: ‘“ Brothers in 
arms.” Around the edge there runs, in 
German text: ‘“‘ England would starve us; 
Russia plunder and rob; France would 
singe and burn us; Italy would avenge dis- 
membered Belgium.” 

The Balkan situation in the earlier 
period of the war is pictured in a medal 
(page 612) with three crowned heads, 
labeled ‘“ Ferdinand” (Bulgaria), ‘“ Con- 
stantine ”’ (Greece), “ Ferdinand” (Ru- 
mania), behind bars. Beneath is a mailed 
fist, coin, and dragon, with the appeal: 
“ Help the Balkans.”” The apparent mean- 
ing is that the Allies were coercing the 
Balkan princes by combined violence and 
bribery. On the reverse the same three 
royalties are making supplication, two on 
both knees and the other half-kneeling. 
“ The pilgrimage in the Balkans” is the 
idiomatic inscription. 

SAMPLES OF GERMAN SARCASM 


The Gallipoli fiasco of the enemy is 
made much of by the German medalists. 
In one medal (page 612) two skeletons in 
the sea washing on a shore defended by en- 
tanglements are suggestive of what hap- 
pened to this ill-fated enterprise, as medal- 
ized. Star and crescent, in the sky, are 
between the years “ 1915 ” and “ 1916.” A 
lanky Scot in kilts, on the reverse, holds a 
boat in his arms; beside him a diminutive 
infantryman, on one knee, has his gun 
aimed. ‘‘ Moon-seeking at Gallipoli ” reads 
the sarcastic legend. 

Lord Grey of Falloden—better known as 
Sir Edward Grey—is caricatured in a 
medal (page 611) that hinges upon condi- 
tions in Egypt in 1915, when there was 
much talk of unrest in the land of the pyra- 
mids, and the Turks were threatening the 
Suez Canal. “Sir Grey” is shown with fear- 
stricken face, and with a grinning skele- 
ton, holding an hour-glass, hanging over his 
shoulder. “Sir Grey, show your power,” 
he is invoked. On the other side the Sphinx 
is rising from the desert sands; we see 
cross and crescent in the sky, and an armed 
force on camels. ‘“ Egypt awakens,” says 
the inscription. 

German caricature does not spare King 
Nicholas of Montenegro in the hour of his 
greatest grief. His country had been over- 
15 


whelmed and himself forced to seek safety 
in flight. His portrait is labeled “ Nikita,” 
with a bird on the wing beneath, and 
the inscription: ‘“ First flight of the dove 
of peace.” A sword partly drawn from its 
sheath and, below, a flying raven are on the 
other side of the medal (page 612). The 
text reads: ‘“ The raven driven from his 
country.” 

The German medalist also pokes fun at 
the Italian commander-in-chief, General 
Cadorna, portraying him (page 611) as 
seeking the shelter of an umbrella or 
sun-shade. ‘Sisyphus on the _ Isonzo, 
1915-1916” says the classical allusion on 
the reverse; the legendary Sisyphus is 
represented as vainly struggling to force 
the rock up-hill, typifying the Italian efforts 
to drive the Austrians from their mountain 
frontier. 

‘““ CURSE THE BRITISH ON THE SEA!” 

On February 2, 1916, occurred the in- 
cident when a crippled Zeppelin fell into 
the sea and a British trawler manned by 
nine unarmed men declined to take off 
the twenty-eight or thirty armed Germans 
on the shipwrecked aircraft. This aban- 
donment was criminal conduct, according 
to the German medalist (page 612). He 
pictures the big dirigible sinking; the crew, 
gathered on the stern, signaling a small ves- 
sel in the distance. Above is the designa- 
tion of the aircraft, L-1o. 

“Curse the British on the sea; curse 
their bad conscience!” is the kindly prayer 
inscribed on the reverse. Here are pre- 
sented the scales of justice, and the annota- 
tion: ‘*‘ Men wrecked at sea, asking rescue, 
forced to perish,” and the date. 

The same incident and the alleged mis- 
treatment of men from a German sub- 
marine, the U-22, are the subject of an- 
other medal (page 609), which bears the 
name of Eberbach as its designer. Here 
Eberbach gives us another skeleton. We 
see Death, with his back turned, gazing 
over the depths at a sinking ship—whose 
crew, presumably, is perishing without any 
German effort to rescue them. The re- 
verse bears the German admiralty flag and 
a Latin hexameter — “ Exoriare aliquis 
nostris ex ossibus ultor”—‘‘ May some 
avenger arise from our bones!” 

It was to be expected that the Irish- 
man, Sir Roger Casement, would be exalt- 
ed as a martyr. The medal commemorat- 
ing his execution (page 612) shows the 
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head and nude torso of Casement with his 
arms shackled, being throttled by a gro- 
tesque figure of a Scot. There is his name, 
and also: “ England’s ambition.” “ Eng- 
lish Law of 1351 ” is the title of a book en- 
meshed in cobwebs shown on the other side 
of the medal. Beside it are iron stocks 
and a death’s-head with serpents. “ Ed- 
ward III’s dead hand places the garotte 
about Ireland,” reads the text. 

Mr. Asquith, the former British premier, 
takes his turn as a target of attack. “ British 
respect for treaties” is represented by a 
British bulldog tearing a document with his 
teeth (page 609); though just what treaty 
the Asquith government violated is not 
specified. The reverse of the medal carries 
the British motto of the order of the Garter, 
“ Honi soit qui mal y pense,” and the dedi- 
cation: “To the honorable Mr. Asquith.” 

Admiral Scheer appears on the obverse 
of a medal (page 612) commemorating the 
naval fight in the North Sea, where both 
British and Germans claimed victory. The 
reverse shows a nude male figure waving 
the flag of Prussia in one hand, while the 
other holds aloft a laurel-wreath. “ Not by 
accident but by efficiency ” appears above; 
and beneath, “ Skaggerack, June 1, 1916.” 

Portraits of the four monarchs of the 
Teutonic alliance—Ferdinand of Bulgaria, 
William of Germany, the late Francis 
Joseph of Austria, and Mohammed of Tur- 
key—decorate the face of a medal dedi- 
cated to their pact (page 611). “ With 
united powers” is the motto. On the 
other side of the medal are shown four in- 
fantrymen, one of each nation, armed, in 
postures of offense, illustrative of the de- 
fiant legend: “ Against a world of enemies,” 
and the years, “ 1914-1916.” 


THE DREAM OF WORLD CONQUEST 


“ Deutschland iiber Alles” is the senti- 
ment of a medal of more classic design. On 
the obverse is a naked gladiator with a bull 
by the horns, overthrowing it. The re- 
verse shows Atlas bearing the world. The 
verses of the German poet, Ernst Moritz 
Arndt, are inscribed, beginning on the ob- 
verse and ending on the reverse: “‘ He who 
desires staunchly, and his desires do not 
change, will pry the firmament out of its 
fastness in the sky; all spirits must bow to 
him, and will call: ‘Come and take me; 
you only take your own.’” What use is it 
to talk conciliation with a people who hold 
such ideas? 
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The French medals are not nearly so 
numerous as the German, but they are 
noteworthy for artistic design and finish, 
and for the use of bright bronze instead of 
iron. The subjects cover the usual range 
—hero-worship and the commemoration of 
victories. 

British medals are few. Belgium delights 
to honor her valiant king and his queen. 
Many medals complimentary to the other 
Allies are made in France. 


SOME OF THE BRITISH MEDALS 


The German iron cross is a familiar form 
of British medal, being struck with varying 
legends referring to German “ frightful- 
ness.” One says: “For Kultur”; an- 
other: “Louvain”; and still another: 
“ For Brutal Conduct.” 

“ The battle off Jutland ”—the battle of 
the Skaggerack, as the Germans less correct- 
ly call it, for it was not fought in the Skag- 
gerack—commemorated by a German medal 
as a naval victory for Admiral Scheer, is 
also the subject of a British medal (page 
606). The latter is a bronze piece, not 
nearly so large as the German work, but 
more dignified in the sobriety of its treat- 
ment. It is a memorial to the brave par- 
ticipants rather than a commemoration of 
victory. The German medal gives the date 
as June 1, 1916; the British medal marks 
the event as of the previous day, May 31. 

The obverse shows the ensigns of the 
British army and navy, entwined, encircled 
by the dedication: ‘ To the glorious mem- 
ory of those who fell that day, May 31, 
1916.” On the reverse, surrounded by a 
laurel-leaf, is inscribed: ‘“‘ May 31, 1916- 
the German fleet attacked off the coast of 
Jutland and driven back into port with 
heavy loss—Admiral Jellicoe, commander- 
in-chief, and Sir David Beatty, command- 
ing battle-cruiser fleet.” 


THE ARTISTIC MEDALS OF FRANCE 


The Gallic cock, dragged through the 
mire by the German medalist, has a 
prouder mein when graved by artists of his 
own people. The fighting man of France 
is lauded in a medal (page 611), the ob- 
verse of which depicts a confident, high- 
headed cock beside a field-gun, the famous 
French soixante-quinze, with the rays of 
the rising sun in the sky. 

The reverse shows France as a draped 
female figure, armed and aggressive, in- 
spiring her soldiers as they march to the 














front. On either side of this figure appear 
the years, “1792” and “1914,” and the 
words from the “ Marseillaise ” — “ Aux 
armes, citoyens!” 

The portrait of France’s great soldier 
and his name and title, “ J. J. C. Joffre, 
generalissimo of the French armies,” with 
the year “1914,” is on another French 
medal (page 611). The reverse shows the 
Gallic cock surmounting a helmeted femi- 
nine head representing France, with the in- 
scription: ‘“ Gallia.” 

“Our Joffre ” is the more familiar dedi- 
cation to the popular hero upon another 
medal (page 606), presenting his portrait 
on the obverse, with soldiers in the back- 
ground. Bound laurel-leaves, a frequent 
decoration of French medals, ornament the 
reverse, without words. 

The name “ General Pau,” and the gen- 
eral’s portrait, with a background of artil- 
lery in action amid battle smoke, is shown 
on the obverse of another medal (page 
606). The shield, with conquered flags, 
drum, and cannon, exhibited at the mauso- 
leum of Napoleon and familiar through 
many prints, is reproduced on the reverse. 

The medal! in honor of the head of the 


French republic (page 606) is severely 
simple. President Poincaré’s portrait is 
shown between the well-known initials 


“R” and “ F "—“ République Francaise,” 
and encircled with his name. 


MEDALS OF BELGIUM AND ITALY 


The portrait of the gallant ruler of 
Belgium is the only decoration on the face 
of a Belgian medal (page 606). On the 
reverse, centered, is the sovereign’s name, 
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“Albert.” In French, the polite language 
of Belgium, above, and in Flemish beneath, 
is inscribed: “The heroic King of the 
Belgians.” 

The tragedy of Antwerp, when it fell be- 
fore the ruthless invader of the land whose 
neutrality he had guaranteed, is commem- 
orated in a Belgian medal (page 609) 
which, like others, was made in France. 
Shells are bursting over the heraldic arms 
of the city, centered on the obverse. In 
French, above, is read: “‘ Bombardement 
d’Anvers,” with the same words in Flemish 
below. To either side is the date, “ Octo- 
ber 7, 8, 1914.” 

An artistic medal (page 612) is in honor 
of the Italian king, and probably of Italian 
handicraft. The portrait of Victor Em- 
manuel III is shown with a background 
of the Italian flag and an eagle, and with 
the legend: ‘“‘ United.” On the reverse a 
feminine head, an exquisite profile, wears a 
helmet upon which is an outline map of 
Italy. 

The words, “ His Royal Highness Crown 
Prince Alexander,” with a portrait of the 
Crown Prince of Serbia, form the obverse 
of another medal (page 609). That it was 
made in France to honor the Serbian prince 
is indicated by the bound laurel-leaves on 
the reverse. 

Also of French origin is the medal in 
honor of the military hero of the Russian 
imperial family, the Grand Duke Nicholas 
(page 606). Against a background of 
armed cavalry is shown his portrait, encir- 
cled by his name. On the reverse is the 
Russian imperial coat of arms, with mount- 
ed men on the march. 


AN EDEN 


SOMEWHERE west of the 


OF DREAMS 


moon 


There is an Eden of dreams 
Which is not blighted at noon, 
Blasted by serpentine schemes; 
Somewhere west of the moon— 
Dream of it when I am gone, 
Dream that its year is all June 
And its day all dawn! 


Somewhere west of the moon— 
Dream it is waiting for those 

Cheated by fate of the boon 
Shared by the bee and his rose! 

Somewhere west of the moon— 
Dreaming will help it come true. 


Dream! 


I may hunt for it soon, 


Dreaming of you. 





Richard Butler Glaenzer 














The Parlor Snake 


BY LOUISE KENNEDY 


MABIE 


Illustrated by W. B. King 


“Y X YIGGINS,” said Mrs. Eastman 
Cushing, “bring the marma- 

lade to this side of the table 

and take away Miss Estella’s cup of cocoa.” 

But Miss Estella Worthington Eastman 
Cushing, a coltish young person in khaki, 
with a shock of dark, unruly hair and a 
pale little face, clung to her cup of cocoa. 

“Go away, Wiggins!” she said. “ This 
morning I’m due to climb into the engine.” 

“Why,” demanded Mrs. Eastman Cush- 
ing, whose manner even at the breakfast- 
table suggested a platform decorated in 
potted palms, “if you must be patriotic, 
Estella, couldn’t you have chosen some- 
thing clean—and becoming? Why couldn’t 
you roll bandages in a floating blue veil?” 

Estella finished her cup of cocoa. 

“The government needs drivers, and I 
happen to drive,” said she. 

‘There is no demand upon the part of 
the government for grease upon my mauve 
velvet rug,” said Mrs. Eastman Cushing. 
“Your boots yesterday, Estella! And 
bring your mind down to your finger- 
nails.” 

Estella brought her eyes down to her 
finger-nails. 

“ An heiress, an Eastman Cushing, on a 
dirty concrete floor under a little tin car 
which drips!” said Mrs. Cushing to the 
English-oak ceiling. ‘“ Always you have be- 
wildered me, Estella. Your ideals have 
never been mine. Dancing-lessons ll 
your life, and you still ramp, Estella, when 
you are not bobbing! Your teeth perma- 
nently straightened! Your hair permanent- 
ly waved! Cold-creamed every night from 
your twelfth birthday! Everything to back 
you socially—money, family, clothes—even 
a sable jacket! And you fall utterly flat! 
Schuyler Garnett introduced to you three 
times, even put next you at the Ames’s 
dinner, and completely unaware of your ex- 
istence afterward! Think what that means 


to a girl, Estella, for Schuyler Garnett not 
even to know you! Think what it means 
to a mother!” 

“ Schuyler Garnett,” said Estella short- 
ly, “is a parlor snake.” 

“And what of it?” demanded Mrs. 
Cushing. “ That is simply another way of 
saying that he is charming.” 

“IT loathe men who are charming,” said 
Estella. “I despise men who are so run 
after by silly little girls and their mothers 
that they are completely spoiled. Even 
among the parlor snakes there are distinc- 
tions, patterns, and Schuyler Garnett is the 
deadliest of the lot. Not because he is so 
good-looking, or because he happens to be 
E. B. Garnett’s son, but because he has 
brains; and how is he using them, with his 
country in peril?” demanded Estella, kick- 
ing back her chair and banging her small 
fist upon the table. “ To claim exemption 
on the ground that he is an under-sub- 
secretary on his father’s railroad! Think 
of the harm of that down on the East Side! 
Think of the yellow press! Six feet two, 
and a football man hiding behind a nom- 
inal job on a piffling railroad!” 

“ Really, Estella,” said Mrs. Cushing, 
“you are as red as a tomato.. I mention 
a charm—lI mention the son of one of my 
newest friends, and you address me as if 
I were a mass-meeting!”’ 

“IT should like to address a mass-meet- 
ing,” said Estella somberly, “on the sub- 
ject of Schuyler Garnett. I should like to 
make an object of him. It wouldn’t need 
to interfere with my motor course, for I 
could do it afternoons. I could do it week- 
ends.”’ 

But at this point Mrs. Cushing, facing 
the realization that Estella was beyond 
her, burst frankly into tears. Estella, sur- 
prised at the strength of her own soaring 
emotions, sank into her chair and stared 
at her mother’s unwonted agitation. 
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It ended, apparently, with Estella’s 
promise that she would do nothing to bring 
the white hairs of Uncle Barton Eastman in 
sorrow to the grave. It ended with Estella 
contrite and revolutionary at the same 
moment, grinding down valves with rest- 
less energy throughout the morning, and 
messing herself up generally. She worked 
with all her clever little fingers, assisted by 
her willing backbone, by her very bright 
eyes, by her whole enthusiastic soul. But 
she was not really grinding down valves 
at all. She was grinding down young 
Garnett. 

At luncheon her mother eyed Estella’s 
grim little face askance, and spoke at 
length of Uncle Barton Eastman’s collec- 
tion of carvings in jade. The next day 
Estella washed out her brake-drums in 
oil. The next day she jacked up her rear 
axle and changed a shoe at top speed. 

“T think I could manage these foolish 
nuts quicker, Jake,” panted Estella, “if I 
were under fire. The thrill of it might get 
into my fingers, you know.” 

“ And the lead of it into you,” said Jake. 
“ Don’t press. Take it easy.” 

“Am I behind the others?” 
Estella. 

“ The others faded at twelve,” said Jake 
bitterly. “‘ What can ye expect of a society 
bunch? Squeals, high heels, a stiletto for 
me in every mitt! The poor fish!” 

“ Where is that rubber thing, Jake—the 
silly round thirg I always lose?” broke in 
Estella despair'ngly. 

“You're sittin’ on it,” said Jake, “ like 
you always do. But at that,” he added 
grudgingly, “‘ you’ve done fine!” 

And presently Estella sank back with a 
satisfied sigh. There were long streaks of 
grease upon her khaki skirt. There was a 
big streak of dust upon her nose. Her hair 
was awry. Her gloves were grimy. Her 
shoes were stubbed. Her hat was lost. 
And she was almost perfectly happy? 

“ Doesn’t it give you a thrill, Jake,” 
gurgled Estella expansively, “to feel that 
you are one cog in our vast patriotic 
machinery—”’ 

The words froze upon her lips. Her mouth 
remained open. She stared with a stare 


asked 


singularly horrified at a vision which was 
advancing toward her with gingerly care 
across the oily floor. 

The vision was young and clean-shaven 
and good-looking. 
unusually 


It wore clothes of an 


inconspicuous excellence. It 
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wore shoes of a beautiful, dark-brown, sooty 
polish. It carried a walking-stick hooked 
over its left arm. As it advanced, it looked 
straight with a very searching straightness 
at Estella. 

“I beg your pardon,” said the vision, in 
response to Jake’s glare in its direction, 
“but I was told that by applying at this 
place I could secure a driver. My own man 
has been drafted, and the agencies are 
empty. I’m in immediate necessity—a— 
er—golf tournament in Jersey,” he ended. 

Throughout this speech to Jake, he had 
looked at Estella. 

Jake shifted his weight from one foot to 
the other. Then he shifted his chewing- 
gum from one cheek to the other. 

“Take the train,” suggested Jake at 
length. 

“ Unfortunately,” said the tall young 
man, “ trains make me ill. There’s some- 
thing about the smoke, you know—or the 
curves.” 

_“ Huh!” said Jake. “ Drive yerself!” 

“Tt is so very fatiguing to drive one- 
self,” returned the good-looking young man. 
“ And I’ve twisted my wrist. I must have 
some one trustworthy—some one you can 
absolutely recommend.”’ 

“On curves!” said Jake. “I get you.” 
His eyes, following those of the good-look- 
ing young man, reached Estella. ‘ What 
you need,” said Jake, under the force of 
inspiration, “ is a girl.” 

“ Precisely,” said the good-looking young 
man. “A girl is what I came for. My 
name is Garnett,” he added. “ Here is my 
card. Isn’t there—er—some girl knocking 
about here at present ”—he glanced at Es- 
tella and then carefully away through the 
gloom—‘ who might do?” 

Jake examined the card, chewed hard, 
and thought. Then he shifted undue re- 
sponsibility. 

“Mr. Garnett,” said Jake, “ I’d like to 
make you acquainted with the best driver 
and the finest little mechanician in the 
class. How she blew in with the rest of 
the Dolly sisters I don’t know, but from 
the way she handles a pair of pliers you 
can tell she’s from somewhere east of Fifth 
Avenoo-—or west. Mr. Garnett, Miss—”’ 

“‘ Maguire,” said Estella. 

The good-looking young man removed 
his hat and bowed low to Estella. And Es- 
tella, sitting on a rubber mat upon the oily 
floor, like a little joss upon its throne, 
acknowledged his salutation with dignity. 
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“If I could hope to persuade Miss 
Maguire—” began the good-looking young 
man easily, and then at something in Es- 
tella’s uplifted eyes he stopped. By a 
shade, by just the slightest flickering shad- 
ow, his easiness was dimmed. “It is a 
matter of importance,” he added. 

“ Golf tournaments in New Jersey,” said 
Estella, “‘ are especially important now that 
we are at war.” 

“Oh!” said Garnett. “TI see. 
can’t all go to war, you know. The busi- 
ness of the country has to be upheld. For 
instance, railroads must run. I happen to 
work on a railroad,” he added. 

“ Huh!” said Jake, aware of being in his 
own depth once more. “ And trains make 
him sick!” 

But young Garnett and Estella ignored 
Jake. It occurred bitterly to Jake, after- 
ward, that perhaps they had not heard 
him. They were eying each other steadily. 

“ Golf,” said Estella at length, “‘ must be 
rather unusual with a twisted wrist. And 
won’t you find it lonely?” 

“ Why?” said Garnett. 

* All the other men will be serving their 
country,” said Estella. 

There was a pause. Then young Garnett 
smiled. 

“We have just fifteen minutes to make 
the ferry,” said he. ‘“ Suppose we take this 
up again—on our way?” 

“T haven’t said I was coming,” 
Estella. 

“ But you are coming,” said young Gar- 
nett. “ It’s too good a chance for either of 
us to lose.” 

“ T—don’t. understand,” said Estella. 

“ Golf—for me,” explained young Gar- 
nett. “ Recruiting—for you.” 

There was another pause. Then Estella 
flushed, and the soaring emotions within 
her surged to such a height that they car- 
ried Estella up with them. Abandoning 
her rubber mat, she shook out her khaki 
skirt and planted her stubbed shoes firmly 
in an oily pool. 

“Let us be honest at the outset,” said 
Estella. “‘ Let us understand each other. 
I’ve heard of you, Mr. Garnett. I’ve—I’ve 
read of you. You are what they call a par- 
lor snake. When there used to be dances 
in your set, you were the sort that cut in 
on only the most thunderous girls. When 


Sut we 


said 


there used to be dinners in your set, you 
took in only the most glamourous girl. You 
—you never even saw anybody who hap- 
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pened to sit on your other side. If you 
weren’t interested, you just didn’t bother, 
no matter what the obligation. And what 
was true of you then is true of you now. 
You are not interested in this war, so you 
just don’t bother. With your country in 
peril you claim exemption. Six feet high 
and a football man, you go over to Jersey 
to play golf. And you get a girl to drive 
you. Mr. Garnett, I despise you so much 
that it—it hurts!” 

Perfectly still stood the good-looking 
figure. Perfectly steady was the straight 
gaze through the gloom. And after a mo- 
ment of meeting the full force of it Estella 
faltered. For a brief moment she forgot 
the boys in the trenches. For the instant 
before her lashes dropped, Estella ceased to 
be a clarion call and became pure girl— 
bewildered, resentful, without any reason 
panic-stricken. And when her lashes 
dropped Garnett spoke. 

“ You will wish to telephone your people, 
Miss Maguire,” said he. ‘“ Tell them you 
will be back by nine. Don’t have them 
wait dinner. I have an extra coat in the 
car. I'll get your hat. It’s over by the 
window. And one moment before you go.” 
Estella became aware of a neatly folded 
handkerchief. ‘“ There’s a _ streak— it’s 
rather quaint than otherwise—not at all 
unbecoming—a streak of dust on your 
nose. No, higher up—you’ve missed it— 
allow me!” 

Very gravely, very formally, with the ex- 
quisite care of Uncle Barton Eastman dust- 
ing off a carving in jade, Mr. Schuyler Gar- 
nett dusted off Estella’s nose. 

Of course, before Estella reached 
telephone, she found a mirror. 

“Oh, you poor little Dolly sister!” she 
whispered vindictively into the mirror. 
“Oh, you poor little cheese, you!” 

But young Garnett was smiling as he 
walked carefully about the oily pool to pick 
up Estella’s hat. 

“ That,” said young Garnett to himself, 


'9? 


“is America! 


the 


II 


Bic wooden gates swung shut behind 
them as they hummed through the ferry- 
house. Ahead chains were clanking. The 
dirty water was already churning into 
foam. A hoarse whistle split the blue above 
them; and they were aboard. Behind them 
clanged iron gates. Above them a gang- 
way lifted. Beside them a white horse 
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twitched an outraged ear until the subdued 
murmur of their big gray roadster abruptly 
ceased. They were off. 

“Very neat, Miss Maguire,” said Gar- 
nett. ‘“ How’s the fur coat?” 

“ Cozy,” said Estella, snuggling into it. 

“T hooked it from home,” volunteered 
Garnett. “ One of my mother’s. I thought 
it might be well to have it along. Girls are 
always getting cold.” 

‘““T am not always getting cold,” said Es- 
tella, sitting up straight. “In fact, now 
that I think of it, I’m rather too warm.”’ 

“ Nobody but my mother has ever worn 
it,” said young Garnett. “I brought it for 
you,” he added. 

“ You mean—for your driver,” said Es- 
tella uncertainly. 

“ Well, you’re my driver,” said young 
Garnett contentedly; and after a further 
instant of uncertainty Estella subsided. 

Young Garnett took out a note-book and 
silently studied a queer little diagram. 
Estella, without looking, could not help see- 
ing that a clump of dots seemed to indi- 
cate trees, that two long, converging lines 
met at a blur which might be a house, and 
that curving off from the blur sharply into 
the clump of trees was a dotted line accom- 
panied by an interrogation-point. 

Estella, trying honorably not to look, 
forced herself to a straight gaze ahead, and 
so became aware that a man was picking 
his way toward them among the massed 
cars and trucks. Dodging at length be- 
neath the white horse’s nose, the man stood 
abruptly still at the sight of the big gray 
car with Estella buried in her sumptuous 
furs and young Garnett buried in his little 
note-book. 

Idly watching, Estella became aware of 
a swift change in the man’s color, of a 
tightening of the muscles along his jaw, of 
a flaming look in his eyes, as of one about 
to leap forward; but at this point young 
Garnett spoke. Leaning toward Estella, he 
exhibited his queer little diagram. 

“If one played from here and got into 
the rough, it would be fatal,” drawled young 
Garnett. “ Don’t you think it would be 
safer to aim straight and risk the bunker?” 

Estella, swallowing, found a curious lump 
in her throat. 

“ Then it’s—just golf?” breathed Estella. 

Young Garnett folded away his little 
note-book. 

“ What else could it be?” he asked. 

Estella shivered. 
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“Something sinister,” she answered. 
“* Something—dreadful.” And then she ex- 
claimed in surprise: ‘“‘ The man has gone!” 

‘“* What man has gone?” asked Garnett. 

“The man in spectacles— who knew 
you,” answered Estella. “ His — his lips 
turned gray at the sight of you!” 

Young Garnett glanced at Estella and 
then away. For a long moment he pre- 
served a thoughtful silence. 

“About exemption,” he suggested at 
length. “I'd like to get your point of 
view.” 

After they had breasted the long hill on 
the other side, and had followed the boule- 
vard on the top of it for some distance, it 
appeared that Garnett intended to take the 
wheel. 

‘** But—your twisted wrist!” protested Es- 
tella in surprise. “I’m not in the least 





tired.” 

“IT don’t wish you to become so,” said 
Garnett. “And my wrist isn’t badly 
twisted. You see,” he explained, “ the girl 


who has been going with me backed out 
to-day, and I simply had to get another.” 

‘* Just—any girl?” faltered Estella. “ Not 
a driver?” 

“Not necessarily a driver,” admitted 
Garnett. 

“ Then—those things you said at the 
garage?” asked Estella. 

‘“ Bunk!” said Garnett. 

‘“‘ I—I don’t understand very much about 
all this,” said Estella at length; “ but what 
I understand, I do wot like.” ; 

“IT was afraid you wouldn’t,” said Gar- 
nett; “ but when a girl despises a man so 
much that it—it hurts, how can anything 
he does make it worse?” 

“This has made it some degrees worse,” 
said Estella. 

“I’m sorry for that,” said Garnett. 
“Now, if you'll move over, I'll take the 
wheel.” 





III 


It was some distance further along, after 
they had left the boulevard and were 
threading a bumpy way through a leafless 
country road, that Estella reached her next 
inevitable step. It came to her with light- 
ninglike swiftness, with certainty. It burst 


forth from her with lightninglike swiftness, 
with certainty. 

“ You are not going to play golf at all!’ 
cried Estella. 

‘““ Not this afternoon,” admitted Garnett. 


’ 
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After this, Estella felt that dignity de- 
manded nothing short of complete silence, 
and for a time complete silence was pre- 
served; but presently she decided that any- 
thing was better, at this particular stage, 
than dignity and complete silence. 

“ If your next remark has anything to do 
with my point of view on exemption,” said 
Estella, “ I shall get-out and walk home.” 

Young Garnett turned in surprise. 

“ But that’s your line,” said he. 
thought that was what you came for.” 

“It was,” said Estella loftily; “ but it 
isn’t now.” 

For a moment, Garnett considered Es- 
tella, frowning upon her. Then abruptly 
he spoke. 

“ Look here!” he said. “I think you’d 
better do that very thing—get out and_ go 
straight home. I could put you on a trol- 
ley. I don’t mind admitting that there’s 
going to be trouble ahead; and it’s not a 
square deal to take you into it. I’d much 
prefer not to take you into it.” 

“The man on the boat?” breathed Es- 
tella. “‘ The little diagram?” 

“Well, yes,” said Garnett. ‘“ They’ve 
been watching for me to-day, as they have 
watched for me before. They’ve seen a 
girl with me to-day, as they have seen a girl 
with me before; so that’s all right. You’ve 
helped in throwing them off the track. 
They are still thinking me a silly fool, play- 
ing about with girls, golfing in war-time, 
claiming exemption.” His voice stopped for 
a moment. “ They think 1 play these par- 
ticular links by chance, that I’ve run close 
to them with my eyes shut, that I’m just 
a piffling nonentity, a—yes, a parlor snake.” 
He glanced at Estella, but her eyes fell 
away from his. “ And so they are breath- 
ing easier,” he went on after a moment. 
“ Well, that’s quite as it should be; but 
to-day it happens that we are going after 
them!” 

“ Wait a moment,” said Estella. “ Wait 
—just a moment. The girl who has gone 
with you before—did she know all this?” 

“ Yes,” said Garnett. 

“Why didn’t she come to-day?” 

“She said it was neuralgia in her fifth 
nerve.” 

“You had meant her to be in it—with 
you?” 

“ Well,” said Garnett, “ she had been so 
awfully fine about the flag and all that. 


ey 


She had taken to wearing one of those float- 
ing blue veils. 


I thought she would be as 
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keen as I to see this thing through—to- 
gether,” he ended boyishly. 

“Then this thing is patriotic?” 
Estella with shining eyes. 

“‘ What else could it be?” returned young 
Garnett simply. 

And suddenly joy — bubbling, radiant, 
rose-colored—filled Estella with such flood- 
ing electrical intensity that it surged up into 
her cheeks, into her eyes. It transfigured the 
pale little face. It tingled down to her toes. 
It thrilled into her finger-tips. It was as if 
some great master had taken a dun-colored 
little Estella and, pouring into her the fire 
of his genius, had said: 

“ Behold, a miracle! This is what hap- 
piness can do to a woman!” 

Garnett, watching curiously to see what 
Estella would do, was unprepared for the 
transformation: It caught him unawares. 
For the moment it obliterated from his mind 
even the business in hand. It obliterated 
from his mind the sting of disappointment 
in the other girl. Gropingly, without know- 
ing it, he started at that moment down a 
new road. Mistily, without knowing it, he 
began at that moment to follow a new 
gleam. He flushed when Estella pulled off 
her glove and held out her hand to him. 
He actually hesitated. 

“Are you sure that you mean 
America?” asked young Garnett. 

And when Estella nodded silently, he 
pulled off his own glove. The tingling elec- 
tricity in Estella’s finger-tips shot through 
his own as he clasped them. Gropingly, 
mistily, it was borne in upon Garnett that 
this was a great moment. And then Estella 
laughed shakily and pulled on her glove 
once more; and the great moment was over. 

Nothing was said after that about Estel- 
la’s going straight home. No further men- 
tion was made of the trolley. They stopped 
at a village grocery to inquire about roads. 

“ First left, second right, for Milledge- 
ville,” volunteered a lounging rustic in a 
battered hat. “If you miss the first left, 
vou’re gone. And you'll miss it. Every- 
body does. It’s hidden behind the church.” 

‘* Suppose you show us,” said Garnett. 

“Sure!” agreed the rustic, pulling down 
his hat, and jumping to the running-board. 

They found the road behind the church, 
but the rustic did not leave them. With his 
battered hat flapping in the wind he clung 
to his precarious perch with cold, blue fin- 
gers. Instead of taking the second right for 
Milledgeville, they kept straight on. 


cried 


it— 



































“ Are they ahead of us?” asked Garnett 
at length. 

“The doc and Hermie are in the little 
car,” said the rustic. 

“IT wanted them to get well ahead,” said 
Garnett. “I’ve hung back on purpose. 
Where do we pick up Lewis?” 










“WHY, IF YOU MUST BE PA- 
TRIOTIC, ESTELLA, COULDN'T 
YOU HAVE CHOSEN SOMETHING 
CLEAN—AND BECOMING?” 


“ Next crossroads,” said the rus- 
tic. ‘“ You’ve brought a different 
young lady.” 

“T vouch for her,” said Garnett. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said the 
rustic easily. ‘“ Bring any young 
lady you like. It’s your party. 

We’d never have had a whiff at this 

lot if you hadn’t had your bright 

eye on Hermie. Clevah boy, Hermie! 
Almost by way of bein’ too blinkin’ clevah, 
by Jove! Does the young lady scream?” 

Garnett looked at Estella. 

“ The young lady is soon to be a govern- 
ment driver,” said he thoughtfully. “‘ She’s 
not the screaming kind.” 

“ Good thing you switched,” said the rus- 
tic briefly; “‘ because the other one was.” 

At the crossroads they found a small, 
ferociqus man stooping over a motor-cycle. 
16 
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“ Hello, Bill!” called the rustic. 
a little bird fly hither?” 

“Three of ’em,” growled the ferocious 
man, stepping close to the car. “ The 
young lady must stay behind.” 

“ The young lady goes,” said the rustic. 
“‘ She’s warranted not to scream. And we 
may need the young lady. She’s a govern- 
ment driver.” 

“Not—not quite yet,” put in Estella 
anxiously, eagerly, honestly. “I take my 
examination next week; but Jake says I’m 
due to pass with bells.” 

“The young lady might stay in the car 
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and watch the wood road,” said the fero- 
cious man, considering Estella. 

“Oh!” breathed Estella, clasping both 
hands. 

“ Here’s the layout,” explained the fe- 
rocious man, eyes on Estella. “ We leave 
the car in the wood road. We close in on 
the house. There might be more of ’em 
in the house than we expect. We might be 
extra busy. Now, if any of ’em broke 
away, it would be down that wood road.” 
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“ The one with the question-mark on the 
diagram,” said Estella. 

“The same,” said the ferocious man. 
“ Tt’s the one weak spot. It leads to a rail- 
read bridge—guarded, of course, but des- 
perate men sometimes bomb bridges, 
guards, and all. If any one tries to pass 
the car, you blow your horn—blow it like— 
like anything. That’s your part. Can you 
do it?” 

“T can,” said Estella. 

“Get to it, boys!” 
man. 


said the ferocious 
IV 


For long afterward, in the half world be- 
tween dreams and reality, the rushing 
events which followed were wont to arrange 
themselves in hideous, unfaltering sequence 
before Estella’s closed eyes. For long after- 
ward Estella sensed horror, as she had had 
no time to do in the actual presence of 
horror. . 

There was the long, cold run through 
clear sunshine, with the ferocious man 
speeding ahead of them on his motor-cycle. 
There was a détour through a wood, whose 
leafless, tapping branches stood black 
against the blue. There was a quiet halt 
in a mere path among trees, with a glimpse 
between bushes of a road beyond. 

From her position in the car Estella could 
not see the house, but she knew without 
seeing that a house was there. She sensed 
without actually knowing what the house 
contained. 

She remembered distinctly, afterward, 
that Garnett pulled her softly down to the 
floor of the car, that he smiled into her 
lifted eyes, that he thrust a hand down 
into the pocket on the door of the car and 
brought forth something which gleamed 
briefly, wickedly, in a shaft of cold sun- 
shine. J 

There was a last instruction to Estella 
from the ferocious man, a wave of the rus- 
tic’s battered hat, a whisper from Garnett. 

“This takes me back years,” he said, 
“to a row of little girls on gilt chairs at my 
first dancing-class reception. Tackling a 
nest of enemy aliens surrounded by their 
young bombs is the only thing that can ap- 
proach it. Are you frightened?” 

“ Not yet,” said Estella. 

“You darling!” said Garnett vehement- 
ly, unexpectedly. 

“Get to it, boys!” called the ferocious 
man softly; and they were gone. 
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The worst had begun for Estella — the 
suffocating, fearful, endless waiting. At in- 
tervals a hoarse tooting arose from a freight- 
train close by, to be succeeded by silence, 
which seemed hideous by comparison. No 
sound reached Estella from the hidden 
house. She had braced herself for a pos- 
sible pistol-shot, for a possible fusillade; 
but the silence lengthened into something 
portentous, dreadful. 

Estella had risen to her knees, and was 
staring at the road beyond the bushes, when 
suddenly her heart gave a great thump and 
stood still; for a man, running desperately 
but carefully, had appeared on the road be- 
yond. He was heading between the bushes 
straight toward her. Curiously, as he ran, 
he held one hand high above his head. 

Reaching up to find the wheel with stiff 
fingers, Estella pushed in an electric but- 
ton and held it down. Until the raucous, 
prolonged, unexpected blast leaped forth 
into the silence, the man’s head had been 
bent forward in the madness of his haste. 
He had seen neither the car nor Estella; 
but with the leaping blast he leaped to 
meet it. 

Estella saw the gray lips, the working 
face, and he was on the running-board. 
Wrenching down her arm with his free 
hand, he menaced her with the thing he 
held above his head. 

Estella never knew afterward how the 
pair of pliers came into her hand. She had 
no recollection of finding them in the pocket 
on the door; but she saw Garnett dashing 
across the road toward them, and something 
stronger than instinct, stronger than self, 
rose in her. At the instant that the man 
became aware of Garnett and turned to face 
him, Estella wrenched herself from his 
loosened hold, was on her feet, struck out 
blindly with her pair of pliers. 

And the world went out in the roar which 
followed. 

v 


WEAKLY, flutteringly, Estella’s eyelids 
lifted at last upon the new world which 
awaited her. 

It was after a slow struggle up from the 
depths of space, through seeming eons of 
time, that Estella came to realize that she 
was looking straight up into anxious eyes 
which were looking straight down. It was 
with a sense of renewed shock that she rec- 
ognized the stooping face above her as be- 
longing to Garnett. 
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For Garnett was hatless. He was streaked “ Not—not—” Estella’s thread of a 
with grime. A lump upon his forehead was_ voice snapped. 
already turning blue. He was ghastly be- “No!” cried Garnett vehemently. “ Only 


neath the grime, but his eyes, as always, to jail. Nobody was—Hermie’s bomb was 
were blue and steady. Altogether he was _ sufficiently deflected when you hit him. It 
quite too much for Es- 
tella, for he was over- 
poweringly near. With 
the flickering thought 1} 
that if she were firmly 
on her feet she might 
be able to cope with him, 
her eyelids dropped once 
more. 

“T can’t forgive my- 
self,” Garnett was’ mur- 
muring brokenly. “I 














“I'VE HEARD OF 
YOU, MR. GARNETT. 
YOU ARE WHAT 
THEY CALL A PAR- 





LOR SNAKE” 
didn’t realize how little . ‘ dug a hole in the ground 
you are—how little—until spy tld my ‘| back here—harmlessly. It 
I lifted you. I ought to ” == threw us all about pretty 
be shot—I ought to be hanged!” much, but nobody was killed or even hurt. 

“ Then—the other girl—was big?” Estel- You saved all our lives, dear, with your 
la managed. “I’m drinking—cocoa—for little pliers!” 


breakfast—to get—bigger. Is he gone?” Estella’s eyes closing contentedly at this, 
“He is,” said Garnett grimly. “ They he waited in patience until they opened 
are all gone.” again. 
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ESTELLA NEVER KNEW AFTERWARD HOW THE PAIR OF PLIERS CAME INTO HER HAND 
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“T don’t want to give you too much all 
at once,” he continued; “ but that fellow 
was Hermie himself—the brains of this out- 
fit—my former superior at the office. There 
wasn’t anything about the road he didn’t 
know. I’ve been trailing him since he left, 
at first alone, then with the Secret Service 
men. I can’t wait to tell you that that’s 
the reason I claimed exemption. I couldn’t 
say so, of course, but I had to finish this 
job first!” 

“ Then you’re—going?” breathed Estella. 

“ What else is there to do?” said Gar- 
nett simply. 

Estella deliberately shut her eyes. 

“T cannot bear it!” she said very dis- 
tinctly. 

Garnett flushed, stooped toward her, hes- 
itated, abruptly raised his head. 

“ Before we—before we go any further,” 
he said, “ I’ve a confession to make, if you 
are strong enough to hear it.” 

Estella stirred. 

“Don’t move,” said Garnett. “ There’s 
a rug under you, and your head’s only on 
my shoulder. It’s just that—that I remem- 
ber you wore pink the night of, the Ames’s 
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dinner, when you snubbed me so unmerci- 
fully. I liked your lordly little way of 
doing it even then. Just this morning I 
ran into your mother calling upon mine. 
What she told me about you went straight 
to my head. You see, I had been thinking 
that the girls I knew could be brave, could 
be patriotic, only within limitations. When 
I came after you to-day, I was prepared 
to find you a young wonder, but nothing 
to this! Please open your eyes!” 


“ Please—do not insist,” managed Es- 


tella. 

There was a silence. 

“ Courage,” said Garnett, “no longer 
dwells for me in size, nor does patriotism 
necessarily float a blue veil. Miss Maguire, 
Miss Maguire, do you realize that I am 
more than three-quarters in love with you 
already? Do you have any conception 
of how much I am longing to kiss you at 
this very moment? Do you even know 
that when you aimed your little pliers at 
Hermie’s wrist you broke it?” 

“T didn’t aim at his wrist,” said Estella 
—invincibly honest, even here. “I aimed 
at his elbow!” 





VESPERTINE 


THE chimes of memory are calling, 
Softly calling me; 

The silver candle-light is falling 
On a purple sea; 

A choir dove with a chant enthralling 
Sings in a redwood tree. 


A sanctuary light is burning 
In the yellow air, 

The incense of wild roses turning 
Thoughts to, praise and prayer; 

Why should my sad soul yet be yearning 
For something still more fair? 


This time last year! We two sat dreaming 
In this selfsame place, 

The sunset glory round us gleaming 
With the selfsame grace; 

We two sat dreaming, never deeming 
That time could aught efface! 


I miss you! Shadow hands are veiling 
Choir and nave with dew, 

And down the aisle is slowly trailing 
Night’s dark retinue. 

Dear love, across the sea goes sailing 
My heart of hearts to you! 





Clarence Urmy 






























The Wonders Wrought by 
the Modern Ship-Salvor 








TWO DIVERS GOING DOWN TO A WRECK 


vs OLD from salt water? Yes, that’s 
& what you might say we’re getting, 

and we're also doing our bit to 
swell the fleet of merchant craft with which 
to offset the work of the German sub- 
marines.” 

Thus did one of America’s foremost sal- 
vage experts sum up the remarkable activ- 
ities of his fellows in the business—men 
who are toiling ceaselessly to refloat ships 
that have been stranded or sunk. 

The best of our marine wreckers are now 
mastering tasks that have daunted and dis- 
mayed many of their less qualified rivals in 
the art—for such the calling may rightly 
be termed to-day. The _ rule-of-thumb 
methods and more or less crude facilities 
of a few years back have given way to im- 
proved equipment and scientific practises 
that are bringing astonishing results. The 
present-day salvor is spurred on by the cer- 
tainty of very rich rewards in case of suc- 
cess; for the lucky owners of refloated 
steamers can command kings’ ransoms for 
their nautical wares. 

And this industry is likely to play a still 
larger part in the future. Many ships that 
have been sent to the bottom by sub- 
marines, and scores of others that have 
been wrecked in storms or on account of 
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RECENT ACHIEVEMENTS WHICH GIVE REASON FOR HOPE 
THAT MANY OF THE VESSELS SUNK DURING THE WAR 
WILL BE RAISED AND RESTORED TO SERVICE 


By Robert G. Skerrett 






the darkening of navigational beacons, will 
probably be raised from their watery 
graves, repaired, and sent again upon the 
service of trade. In short, the salvor is 
going to do his share to supplement the 
activities of our bustling shipyards. 


THE SALVING OF THE SESOSTRIS 


One evening in the year 1907, the Kos- 
mos liner Sesostris, a German craft, lay at 
anchor in the open roadstead of Ocos, 
Guatemala. The sea was calm and the 
night moonlit. The people aboard, lulled 
by a mistaken sense of security, failed to 
keep a proper watch. Somehow, the chain 
cable got loose from its moorings, and the 
Sesostris drifted silently shoreward. She 
grounded, and the receding waters left her 
well up on the beach. 

Two sister ships were promptly sum- 
moned from neighboring ports, but their 
combined efforts failed to dislodge the 
stranded vessel from the grip of the sands. 
Various unsuccessful attempts were made 
during the following twelve months to get 
her back into deep water, and then her 
underwriters struck the best bargain pos- 
sible at the time and sold her to a Spanish 
resident of Mexico for only twenty thou- 
sand dollars. 
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The purchaser wisely kept a caretaker 
aboard the beached ship, and saw to it that 
her engines and other mechanical equip- 
ment were maintained in first-class condi- 
tion. He made an attempt to get her water- 
borne by dredging an artificial lagoon 
around her. In the end, however, he left 
the problem to nature, hoping that the sea 
might some day remove the sandy barrier 
which it had built about the Sesostris. 

Such was the unpromising position of 
the liner when the president of a Seattle 
ship-building firm interested himself in an 
undertaking to release the steamer and to 
restore her to active service—this time un- 
der the Stars and Stripes. The Sesostris 
lay two hundred feet inshore from the high- 
water mark, and her length was parallel 
with the beach-line. The task of the salvors 
was to swing the ship, three hundred and 
eighty feet long and rated at seventy-three 
hundred tons dead-weight capacity, so that 
her bow would point seaward. They suc- 
ceeded in doing this by dredging a pond 
around her; and then they undertook the 
more difficult operation of excavating a 
channel to open water. 

High tides, stormy weather, and the 
climax of a severe earthquake did their 
worst to hamper their efforts. A break- 


water of steel sheet-pilings was built as far 
out as low water would permit, for the pur- 
pose of blocking the onrush of the batter- 
ing surf during preparatory work. The 
poor landing facilities of an open roadstead, 
whose waters were often rough, delayed 
them in getting the needed materials and 
machinery ashore. Intense tropical heat, 
night and day, added to their difficulties; 
but the salvors struggled steadily on for the 
better part of eight months, and literally 
inched the ship nearer to freedom. 

Finally, on the 24th of March, 1917, 
with her winches tugging at steel cables 
attached to outlying anchors and her pro- 
peller driving her forward, the Sesostris 
broke through the remnants of the break- 
water, plowed her way through the last of 
the obstructing sand, and floated free in 
the open water. The very next day she 
started, under her own power, upon the 
first leg of her long journey to Seattle, 
where she arrived on the 16th of May. 
The ship is now known as the Frances L. 
Skinner, and is said to have netted her 
salvors more than a million dollars. 


LIFTING THE ZEELAND OUT OF THE MUD 


But few people know of the case of the 
twelve-thousand-ton liner Zeeland, which 





























THE URANIUM IN DRY DOCK-——IN SPITE OF THE HUGE GASH IN HER BOW SHE WAS RUN 
FROM HALIFAX TO NEW YORK, BEING KEPT AFLOAT BY MEANS OF COMPRESSED AIR 
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THE WRECK OF THE MEXICAN GUNBOAT PROGRESO, SUNK BY A TORPEDO IN THE OPEN SEA OFF 
THE COAST OF YUCATAN 


ran high on the flats of the St. Lawrence, 
during a fog, while steaming at full speed 
for Montreal, to take aboard a war cargo. 
The ship’s impetus carried her so far into 
shallow water that she was actually lifted 
three feet above her light load-line. A 
flotilla of big ocean-going tugs was sum- 
moned, but could not budge her; there was 
not enough water under her to float her off. 

The salvors then dredged a channel 
sternward back to the main waterway, and 
also removed the mud close about the Zee- 
land, but she still rested upon a hummock 
which the dredges cou'c not reach. The 
mud beneath the craft gripped her firmly 
and exerted a suctionlike action. The 
question was how to break this seal so that 
the Zeeland could be dragged into deep 
water. 

In the bottom of the steamer, as with 
most steel ships, were rows of brass plugs 
to facilitate draining the double bottom 
spaces when in dry dock. The expert who 
was called to save the situation unscrewed 
a dozen or more of these plugs at different 
points throughout the entire length sup- 
ported by the underlying mud. Into each 
opening was fitted a threaded pipe, inside 


of the vessel, to which was attached a hose 
leading to an air-compressor. 

With the liner lightened as much as pos- 
sible, with tugs pulling and windlasses 
straining, the steamer’s engines were driven 
backward at top speed. Then, at the crit- 
i€al moment, when everything was working 
in concert, streams of compressed air were 
forced out through the bottom openings, 
and the bubbles, seeking a natural escape 
upward, forced their way between the mud 
and the steel plating of the ship and broke 
the grip of the gluelike river-bed. Thus 
the Zeeland was slightly lifted, and, while 
virtually resting upon a film of air, was 
dragged and driven sternward into the nor- 
mal channel. This extraordinary salvage 
achievement was carried out in the remark- 
ably brief period of four days. 

The scientific wrecker is akin to the skil- 
ful physician. His first problem is to diag- 
nose the situation correctly, and his second 
to apply the proper remedial agencies. He 
no longer draws upon a great and burden- 
some equipment, but ingeniously utilizes 
comparatively modest apparatus which he 
can assemble speedily at the point of need. 
He wisely bends to his service, as far as 
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REFLOATING THE PROGRESO—WHILE WORKING IN THE WATER, THE WRECKERS USED STOUT WIRE 
SHIELDS AS A DEFENSE AGAINST SHARKS 


possible, the ship’s own power-plant and 
mechanical resources. This is especially so 
where the agencies employed are set to 
work within sunken craft—for instance, 
where compressed air, applied internally, 
fulfils the functions heretofore discharged 
by bulky pontoons, which are troublesome 
to handle and difficult to maintain in their 
desired positions. 


REFLOATING THE ROYAL GEORGE 


One of the most impressive examples of 
modern marine salvage was the refioating 
and repairing, without recourse to a dry 
dock, of the fourteen-thousand-ton steam- 
ship Royal George, which ran on top of 
the rocks in the St. Lawrence, ten miles 
below Quebec, when racing at twenty knots 
an hour. The huge boulders in the river- 
bed ripped great rents in her bottom plat- 
ing, and filled several of her compartments 
with water. 

Some large steamers and numerous tugs 
tried to tow her off, but failed to dislodge 
her, and an array of powerful wrecking- 
pumps proved incapable of offsetting the 
leaks long enough to buoy the craft and 
set her free. Her predicament seemed so 








hopeless that a premium of sixty-five guin- 
eas per cent had to be paid to secure her 
reinsurance. Winter was at hand, and with 
it the prospect of ice that would almost cer- 
tainly crush the ship like titanic shears. 

A New York salvage specialist who was 
summoned decided to apply compressed air 
within the damaged compartments after he 
had reenforced the deck above, sealed the 
hatches, and attached air-locks, by which 
the several holds could be entered or left 
when the spaces were charged with air. 

When all the preliminary arrangements 
were completed, compressed air was let into 
the hull of the steamer, and much of the 
water inside her was thus forced down and 
out through the rents in her bottom. This 
permitted the salvors to examine the dam- 
aged areas. On the fifth day compressed 
air, at full pressure, was blown into the 
flooded spaces; and inside of fifteen min- 
utes the Royal George rose from the river- 
bed and floated free upon the surface of the 
St. Lawrence. 

But how to repair the big ship without 
placing her in dry dock? Time was pre- 
cious and expenses had to be limited. 

The same expert proposed nothing less 
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startling and novel than to refit her for 
sea while held afloat by the compressed air 
in her injured compartments. Briefly, this 
was done by “ sand-hogs ”—men used to 
working in compressed air— within the 
ship. They first bored holes through the 
hull plating all around the rents, and sealed 
the holes with wooden plugs. Next, steel 
plates, patterned to 
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below water. The craft was dragged off 
and towed into Halifax, but there was no 
dry dock vacant at the time. After cer- 
tain preliminary preparations, it was de- 
cided to resort to compressed air to keep 
her afloat while she made the run to New 
York. 
Inside of the craft, over the torn steel 
skin, were laid 








cover the wounds, 
were drilled with 
similarly arranged 
holes, into which 
threaded bolts were 
fixed. This work, 
of course, was done 
on shore. 

‘These _patch- 
plates were lowered 
over the side of 
the Royal George 
and pushed into 
position by divers 
standing upon 
weighted plat- 
forms. At the 
proper time, and 
agreeably to pre- 
arranged _ signals, 
the wooden plugs 
were withdrawn 
from within. Then, 
as soon as the bolts 
came through the 
metal skin of the 
ship, the men in- 








blankets of sheet 
lead, which readily 
conformed to the 
contours of the 
damaged structure. 
Upon the lead 
were spread mat- 
tresses of concrete 
to give stiffness. 
Under the push of 
the confined and 
compressed air, 
these stop - waters 
were kept in place, 
and sufficed to hold 
the sea at bay 
while the Uranium 
voyaged on to New 
York, where she 
was. dry - docked 
and permanently 
repaired. 

The _ refloating 
of a Mexican gun- 
boat, the Progreso, 
sunk in the open 
sea off the coast 
of Yucatan, is in- 














side attached 





washers and nuts, 
thickly coated 
with red lead, and 
screwed them firmly into place. This drew 
the plates snugly over the holes torn by the 
rocks. The operation is explained by a 
diagram printed on page 636. The re- 
pairs were completed in the very short span 
of six days, and the ship got off and out of 
the river before ice halted navigation. 

At Halifax, the Royal George was dry- 
docked for inspection, and was found to be 
so thoroughly seaworthy that no further 
work upon her was needful. Then, with a 
profitable cargo of lumber aboard, she sped 
on through stormy seas to England. 

Not long after the Royal George was 
salved, the steamship Uranium, bound from 
Rotterdam to New York, via Halifax, ran 
upon the rocks outside of the Nova Scotia 
port and was gravely damaged forward, 


AIR-PUMP AND RECOMPRESSION CHAMBER ON A MODERN 
WRECKING VESSEL, THE MARIE JOSEPHINE 


teresting primarily 
because of the 
distance from any 
base of supplies and the presence of sharks 
and other voracious fish which tried to at- 
tack the American salvors. The hole in the 
hull, caused by a torpedo, was covered out- 
wardly by a movie screen, which had been 
left at a near-by town by a bankrupt show. 
This was reenforced by wooden slats to 
stiffen it against the inward pressure of the 
sea. A coffer-dam, or wall of wood, was 
built upon the deck at the forward well, 
rising above the water like the neck of a 
submerged bottle, and serving, in effect, to 
bring the sides of the boat clear of the tide. 
It was then possible to pump out the ship 
sufficiently to refloat her. 

The men working in the water outside of 
the Progreso were caged in by shields of 
stout wire netting, so that sharks could not 
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THE WRECK OF THE POWHATAN, A THREE-THOUSAND-TON STEAMER SUNK BY A COLLISION 
IN CHESAPEAKE BAY 


reach them. After she was raised, during 
favorable weather, she was temporarily 
beached and patched up so that she could 
be towed to New Orleans for permanent 
repairs. Her case strikingly exemplifies the 


resourcefulness of the trained salvor. 
FIGHTING WATER AND EXPLOSIVE GAS 


The freighter Matatua had just pulled 
out from her pier at St. John, New Bruns- 


wick, when fire broke out in one of her 
lower cargo holds. Tugs rushed to her aid 
and poured tons of water into the endan- 
gered compartment; but though the flames 
were apparently extinguished, it was 
thought best to take the ship back to her 
dock. 

During the foliowing night the steamer 
was racked by a violent explosion. Fire 
broke out afresh, and, in order to prevent 
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THE PATCH BUILT BY THE SALVORS OVER THE FORTY-FIVE-FOOT GASH IN THE SIDE OF 


THE STEAMER POWHATAN 
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a greater catastrophe, she was allowed to 
fill and sink in her slip. The cause of the 
second outburst was the wetting of some 
calcium carbid, of which she had three 
hundred tons on board, and which had 
given off a dangerous volume of acetylene 
gas. 

In the Matatua the salvors had an ex- 
ceedingly troublesome problem. While un- 
der water, the calcium carbid was not so 
much of a menace, but conditions were 
gravely altered whenever the tanks contain- 
ing this chemical rose above the surface. 
The rise and fall of the tide at St. John 
has a range of thirty feet, and as the water 
receded gas was apt to form within the 
confined spaces of the freighter. Not only 
that, but the tanks into which the sea had 
entered became red hot when exposed to 
the air, and were likely to ignite any near- 


by gas. 
The wreckers had to battle with other 
difficulties, among which was the short 


time of each day available for work. The 
way in which they handled the situation 
was this: 

As quickly as possible, all the carbid 
tanks that showed no sign of leakage were 
removed from the ship, as the cargo spaces 
were drained at the falling of the tide. 
Tanks that were giving off gas, which was 
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indicated by rising bubbles, were promptly 
pierced full of holes with spears, and were 
not allowed to come to the surface. In this 
way the carbid was “ drowned ” before it 
could heat up and ignite any lurking gas. 

The greatest care had to be exercised to 
see that none of the tanks was exposed to 
the air during the night-time, or while the 
salvors were unable to work. For this rea- 
son the vessel was partly pumped out each 
day, and then allowed to fill and sink again 
for the night. The last of the carbid was 
finally removed, but not until several lesser 
explosions had occurred and the wreckers 
had faced many hazards. The task was 
made doubly hard because the carbid 
tanks had been packed away as a sort of 
filler among other freight. With the 
Matatua cleared of her explosive cargo, 
however, the work of pumping her out en- 
tirely and refloating her was comparatively 
simple. 

Something more than a year ago the 
coastwise steamer Powhatan, a craft of 
three thousand tons register,.was rammed 
in the Chesapeake and sent to the bottom 
in relatively shallow water. Her appear- 
ance above the surface was that of a ship 
cut in two, and her owners abandoned any 
idea of trying to save her. She was sold by 
the underwriters for the trifling sum of 
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THE STEAMER MATATUA, SUNK IN THE HARBOR OF ST. JOHN, NEW BRUNSWICK, AS SHE 
APPEARED AT LOW TIDE 
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twenty-one thousand dollars. 
Experts were then employed 
by the purchaser to under- 
take her refloating. 

The steamer had a wound 
in her side about two feet 
wide and no less than forty- 
five feet long. This gash had 
to be sealed, and then the 
torn body above it had to be 
built up by means of a tem- 
porary barrier in the shape 


of a_ rectangular caisson 
measuring nearly five hun- 
dred feet around its four 


sides and rising to a height 
of thirteen feet. The caisson 
and the patch over the wound 
kept the water from flowing |; 























in while the pumps were 
draining the submerged craft. 

This work was notable on 
account of the exceptional 


magnitude of the caisson and the unusual - 


method employed to tie it down to the shat- 
tered hull, and also because the Powhatan 
lay in an extremely exposed position. After 
her refloating, and before she was repaired, 
her owners were offered half a million dol- 
lars for her. 


FIVE YEARS IN THE MISSISSIPPI MUD 


Probably the most remarkable of all re- 
cent achievements in marine wrecking was 
the raising of the big German oil-tanker 
Gut Heil, which for five years had lain on 
the bed of the Mississippi, a seemingly 
hopeless loss. One effort to refloat her had 
accomplished nothing more than to place 
her in a still more awkward position, heeled 
over on her side in forty feet of water. 
That unsuccessful essay cost approximate- 
ly one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
dollars. 

A few months ago an American salvage 
concern was asked to examine the wreck 
and to devise means to turn her upright 
and to refloat her. The ship represented 
a dead weight of about six thousand tons; 
and the virtual absence of any daily rise 
and fall of tide at that point in the Mis- 
sissippi—half a mile below Baton Rouge- 
made it clear that nature could not be 
counted upon to afford any help if pon- 
toons were employed. 

The salvors finally determined to use 
compressed air, applied within the ship, 
after divers had sealed her two hull in- 


THE CARDBOARD MODEL WITH WHICH DIVERS WERE TAUGHT TO 
FIND THE STRONG-ROOM OF THE WRECKED 


EMPRESS OF IRELAND 


juries with concrete and likewise closed and 
stiffened certain internal partitions, so that 
each compartment could be dealt with inde- 
pendently when forcing out the contained 
water. First, however, it was necessary to 
remove nearly four thousand tons of mud 
that had worked into the tanker during her 
years of submergence. An ingenious com- 
pressed-air siphon, designed especially for 
the task, performed the double function of 
excavating the silt and lifting it to the river 
surface. 

This done, to each chamber of the ship 
was led a hose through which compressed 
air could be forced, and other pipes were 
installed to furnish outlets for the water 
that should thus be expelled. The several 
sections of hose were concentrated in a 
novel fashion upon a swinging platform 
weighted so as to adjust itself as the steam- 
er rose and swung sidewise in coming to 
an upright position. Upon this platform 
were valves, by which the compressed air 
fed to each compartment could be regu- 
lated; and it also supported a double sys- 
tem of gages, which told how much air or 
water was in each chamber, and likewise 
registered the measure of operative air in 
the pressure-flanks. This method of con- 
trolling the operation was vital, because the 
wrecking-master had to juggle both with 
buoyancy and with water ballast in large 
and small quantities. 

By properly applying buoyancy to the 
underneath compartments, in the form of 
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compressed air, the ship tended to lift her 
lower side and to return to an even keel; 
and then this movement was checked so 
nicely at the critical moment, by the skilful 
distribution of buoyancy and water ballast, 
that the righting impetus was halted before 
the craft could turn over, refill, and sink 
again to the river-bed, possibly bottom up- 
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that ill-fated-craft lay in the sweeping cur- 
rents, and next, in the inky darkness of the 
depths, to locate a given point on the up- 
turned side of her hull. Then, by means 
of pneumatic drills, they cut a big hole 
through the steel plating directly above a 
passageway within the steamer, which led, 
by a somewhat devious yet the most direct 
































REFLOATING THE GUT HEIL—THE WRECKING-MASTER'S PLATFORM WITH AN ELABORATE SYSTEM OF 


GAGES 


AND VALVES REGULATING THE SUPPLY OF COMPRESSED AIR TO THE 


VARIOUS COMPARTMENTS OF THE SUNKEN SHIP 


ward. When restored to a vertical position, 
it was a comparatively easy matter to drain 
the tanker completely and to clean up her 
engines, which were unharmed by their 
long submergence. When she sank, the 
vessel was valued at about three hundred 
thousand dollars, but the lucky operators 
who took a venturesome chance in trying to 
salve her would not part with the Gut Heil 
to-day for less than a round million. 


TREASURE FROM THE EMPRESS OF IRELAND 


There are cases where the wreckers do 
not seek to refloat ships that have disap- 
peared entirely below the surface of the 
water, but merely attempt to recover val- 
uables from them. This latter line of work 
brings to mind the spectacular achieve- 
ments of certain American and British di- 
vers who operated upon the sunken Em- 
press of Ireland in the frigid waters of the 
St. Lawrence. 

These men had first to find out just how 


route, to the salvor’s goal—the purser’s 
office and the adjacent strong-room. 

Before the divers were permitted to go 
into the vessel, they were schooled by 
means of a pasteboard model until they 
could answer, with their eyes closed, just 
how they should proceed at any point in 
the chosen route, either going forward or in 
retracing their steps to the exit. As a result 
of this careful preparation, the divers, who 
always worked in pairs for mutual protec- 
tion, were able to descend to a depth of 
one hundred and sixty feet, to penetrate a 
maze of internal passages, and to effect the 
withdrawal of the purser’s safe, of a large 
quantity of silver bullion stored in the 
strong-room, of all the mail-pouches, and 
of the bodies of scores and scores of the 
victims of the catastrophe. 

Nothing quite like this had ever been 
done before. The success of the under- 
taking was due, in large measure, to meth- 
ods instituted by the British Admiralty 
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THE GERMAN OIL-TANKER GUT HEIL 


HEELED OVER ON HER SIDE IN 


THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER BELOW 


BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA, WHERE SHE LAY IN THE MUD FOR FIVE YEARS BEFORE 
BEING REFLOATED BY AN AMERICAN SALVAGE CONCERN 


after some distressing losses among naval 
divers. 

To-day the palm for deep-sea salvage 
rests with the United States Navy. In re- 
floating the submarine F-4, which was sunk 
outside the harbor of Honolulu, in March, 
1915, the under-water workers of our fight- 
ing fleet descended to the extraordinary 


depth of three hundred feet—proving that 
the human body can sustain that great 
hydrostatic pressure unharmed if the diver 
is cared for properly and supplied with an 
ample flow of air. 

We introduced the revolutionary feature 
of feeding air to the diver from tanks 
charged at a great pressure, and stepping 





























THE GUT HEIL AFTER THE WRECKERS RIGHTED HER AND RAISED HER FROM THE MUD FOR SERVICE 
UNDER THE AMERICAN FLAG—WORTH THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS WHEN 
SHE SANK, SHE IS PROBABLY WORTH A MILLION TO-DAY 
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the pressure down by means of a cunningly 
devised valve to meet the needs of the de- 
scending or ascending worker. In this way 
we obviated the uncertainties incident to 
furnishing air directly from pumps, and 
insured an ample reserve upon which the 
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may save life after accidents under the 
water. 

Mention has already been made of the 
probability that many vessels sunk during 
the war will be raised and restored to the 
service of commerce at the conclusion of 
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PLATES, WHILE THE VESSEL WAS KEPT AFLOAT BY MEANS OF COMPRESSED AIR 


diver can draw if the pumps fail, as they 
have been known to do. 

Finally, every up-to-date wrecking-vessel 
now carries a hospital or recompression 
chamber. This makes it possible to neu- 
tralize the physical stresses of a long or 
deep submergence, prevents the develop- 
ment of “ bends,” or caisson disease, and 


hostilities—or possibly before that time. An 
experienced shipping man recently made 
the interesting statement that both the 
United States government and the British 
government are even now making prepara- 
tions to go into the work of salvaging on a 
very large scale and with all the latest and 
best appliances. 





SECRETS 


WHEN gentle fingers play upon the strings 
Of gold-strung lute that wakes to master touch, 
Who knows what balm to breaking hearts it flings? 
Of happiness how much? 


When magic words fall from the lips of truth, 
And eager heart transforms them into love, 

Who knows what gifts they yield to vibrant youth? 
What wealth of joy they prove? 


In blend of dew and sunlight, seed and sod, 


A flower springs to loveliness. 


Who knows, 


In sweet transition, just how much of God 
Thrills in a single rose? 


Gertrude Mercia Wheelock 
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BY ARNOLD BENNETT 


Author of “ Clayhanger,” “These Twain,” etc. 


N the pupils’ room of the offices of Lucas 
I & Enwright, architects, Russell Square, 

in the Bloomsbury district of London, 
George Edwin Cannon, an articled pupil, 
leaned over a large drawing-board and 
looked up at Mr. Enwright, the head of the 
firm, who, with cigarette and stick, was 
on his way out after what he called a good 
day’s work. It was past six o’clock on an 
evening in early July, 1901. 

To George’s right was an open door lead- 
ing to the principals’ room, and to his left 
another open door leading to more rooms 
and to the staircase. The lofty chambers 
were full of lassitude; but round about 
George, who was working late, there floated 
the tonic vapor of conscious virtue. Haim, 
the factotum, could be seen and heard mov- 
ing in his cubicle, which guarded the offices 
from the stairs. In the rooms shortly to 
be deserted and locked up, and in the de- 
cline of the day, the three men were drawn 
together like survivors. 

“T gather you’re going to change your 
abode,” said Mr. Enwright, having stopped. 

“Did Mr. Orgreave tell you, then?” 
George asked. 

“ Well, he didn’t exactly tell me—” 

John Orgreave was Mr. Enwright’s junior 
partner; and for nearly two years, since 
his advent in London from the Five Towns, 
George had !ived with Mr. and Mrs. Or- 
greave at Bedford Park. The Orgreaves, 
too, sprang from the Five Towns. John’s 
people and George’s people were closely 
entwined in the local annals. 

Pupil and principal glanced discreetly at 
one another, exchanging in silence vague, 
malicious, unutterable critical verdicts upon 
both John Orgreave and his wife. 

“ Well, I am!” said George at length. 

“Where are you going to?” 

““ Haven’t settled,” said George. 
I could live in Paris!” 

“Paris wouldn’t be much good to you 
yet,” Mr. Enwright laughed benevolently. 
17 


“ T wish 
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Besides, of 


“T suppose it wouldn’t. 
course—”’ 

George spoke in a tone of candid, defer- 
ential acceptance, which flattered Mr. En- 
wright very much, for it was the final proof 
of the prestige which the grizzled and 
wrinkled and peculiar fellow and member 
of the council of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects had acquired in the esti- 
mation of that extremely independent, toss- 
ing sprig, George Edwin Cannon. Mr. 
Enwright had recently been paying a visit 
to Paris, and George had been sitting for 
the intermediate examination. 

“You can join me here for a few days 
after the exam, if you care to,” Mr. En- 
wright had sent over. 

It was George’s introduction to the Con- 
tinent, and the circumstances of it were al- 
most ideal. For a week the deeply experi- 
enced connoisseur of all the arts had had 
the fine, eager, responsive, virgin mind in 
his power. Day after day he had watched 
it and guided it amid entirely new sensa- 
tions. Never had Mr. Enwright enjoyed 
himself more purely, and at the close he 
knew with satisfaction that he had put Paris 
in a proper perspective for George and per- 
haps saved the youth from years of groping 
misapprehension. 

As for George, all his preconceived no- 
tions about Paris had been destroyed or 
shaken. In the quadrangles of the Louvre, 
for example, Mr. Enwright, pointing to the 
under part of the stone bench that foots so 
much of the walls, had said: 

“ Look at that curve!” 

Nothing else—no ecstasies about the 
sculptures of Jean Goujon and Carpeaux, 
or about the marvelous harmony of the east 
facade; but a flick of the cane toward the 
half-hidden molding! And George had felt 
with a thrill what an exquisite curve, and 
what an original curve, and what a modest 
curve that curve was. Suddenly and mag- 
ically his eyes had been opened. Or it 
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might have been that a deceitful mist had 
rolled away, and the real Louvre been re- 
vealed in its esoteric and sole authentic 
beauty. 

“ Why don’t you try Chelsea?” said Mr. 
Enwright over his shoulder, proceeding 
toward the stairs. 

“T was thinking of Chelsea.” 

“You were!” Mr. Enwright halted 
again for an instant. “It’s the only place 
in London where the structure of society is 
anything like Paris. Why, dash it, in the 
King’s Road, the grocers know each other’s 
business!” 

Mr. Enwright made the last strange re- 
mark to the outer door, and vanished. 

“ Funny cove!” George commented toler- 
antly to Mr. Haim, who passed through the 
room immediately afterward to his mighty 
task of collecting and inspecting the scat- 
tered instruments on the principal’s august 
drawing-board. 

But Mr. Haim, though possibly he smiled 
ever so little, would not compromise him- 
self by an indorsement of the criticism of 
his employer. George was a mere inciderit 
in the eternal career of Mr. Haim at Lucas 
& Enwright’s. 

When the factotum came back into the 
pupils’ room, George stood up straight, 
smoothed his trousers, and gazed admiringly 
at his elegant bright socks. 

“Let me see,” said George in a very 
friendly manner; “ you live somewhere in 
Chelsea, don’t you?” 

“ Yes,” answered Mr. Haim. 

“Whereabouts in Chelsea, if it isn’t a 
rude question?” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Haim, confidentially 
and benignantly, captivated by George’s 
youthful charm, “it’s near the Redcliffe 
Arms.” He mentioned the Redcliffe Arms 
as he might have mentioned the Bank, Pic- 
cadilly Circus, or Gibraltar. “ Alexandra 
Grove, No. 8. To tell you the truth, I 
own the house.” 

“ The deuce you do!” 

“ Yes—the leasehold, that is, of course. 
No freeholds knocking about loose in that 
district!” 

George saw a new and unsuspected Mr. 
Haim. He was impressed. And he was 
glad that he had never broken the office 
tradition of treating Mr. Haim with a re- 
spect not usually accorded to factotums. 
He saw a property-owner, a taxpayer, and 
a human being behind the spectacles of the 
shuffling, rather shabby, ceremonious famil- 
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iar that pervaded those rooms daily from 
before ten till after six. He grew curious 
about a living phenomenon that hitherto 
had never awakened his curiosity. 

“Were you really looking for accommo- 
dation?” demanded Mr. Haim suavely. 

George hesitated. 

"io 

“ Perhaps I have something that might 
suit you.” 

Events, disguised as mere words, seemed 
to George to be pushing him forward. 

“T should like to have a look at it,” he 
said. 

He had to say it: there was no alternative. 

Mr. Haim raised a hand. 

“ Any evening that happens to be con- 
venient.” 

“What about to-night, then?” 

“ Certainly,” Mr. Haim agreed. For a 
moment George apprehended that Mr. Haim 
was going to invite him to dinner. But 
Mr. Haim was not going to invite him to 
dinner. 

“ About nine, shall we say?” he suggested 
with a courtliness softer even than usual. 

Later George said that he would lock up 
the office himself and leave the key with the 
housekeeper. 

“You can’t miss the place,” said Mr. 
Haim on leaving. “ It’s between the Work- 
house and the Redcliffe.” 


II 


At the corner dominated by the Queen’s 
Elm, which on the great route from Picca- 
dilly Circus to Putney, was a public house 
and halt second only in importance to the 
Redcliffe Arms, night fell earlier than it 
ought to have done, owing to a vast rain- 
cloud over Chelsea. A few drops descended, 
but so warm and so gently that they were 
not like real rain, and sentimentalists could 
not believe that they would wet. People, 
arriving mysteriously out of darkness, gath- 
ered sparsely on the pavements, lingered a 
few moments, and were swallowed by omni- 
buses that bore them obscurely away. At 
intervals an individual got out of an omni- 
bus, adventured hurriedly forth, and was 
lost in the gloom. 

The omnibuses, all white, trotted on an 
inward curve to the pavement, stopped 
while the conductor, with hand raised to the 
bell-string, murmured apathetically the 
names of streets and of public houses, and 
then they jerked off again on an outward 
curve to the impatient double ting of the 
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bell. To the east was a high defile of hos- 
pitals, and to the west the workhouse tower 
faintly imprinted itself on the somber sky. 

The drops of rain grew very large and 
heavy, and the travelers, instead of waiting 
on the curb, withdrew to the shelter of the 
wall of the Queen’s Elm. George was now 
among the group, precipitated like the rest, 
as it were, out of the solution of London. 
George was of the age which does not admit 
rain, or which believes that it is immune 
from the usual consequences of exposure to 
rain. When advised, especially by women, 
to defend himself against the treacheries 
of the weather, he always protested con- 
fidently that he would “ be all right.” ‘Thus 
with a stick and a straw hat he would 
affront terrible dangers. 

It was a species of valor which the event 
often justified. Indeed, he generally was 
all right; but to-night, afoot on the way 
from South Kensington station in a region 
quite unfamiliar to him, he was intimidated 
by the slapping menace of the big drops. 
Reality faced him. His thought ran: 

“ Unless I do something at once I shall 
get wet through.” 

Impossible to appear drenched at old 
Haim’s! So he had abandoned all his pre- 
tensions to a magical invulnerability, and 
rushed under the eave of the Queen’s Elm 
to join the omnibus group. 

He did not harmonize with the omnibus 
group, being both too elegant and too high- 
spirited. His proper role in the circum- 
stances would have been to “ jump into a 
hansom ”; but there were no empty han- 
soms, and, moreover, for certain reasons 
of finance, he had sworn off hansoms until 
a given date. 

An omnibus rolled palely into the radi- 
ance of the Queen’s Elm lamp, the horses’ 
flanks and the lofty driver’s apron gleaming 
with rain. He sprang toward the vehicle; 
the whole group sprang. 

“ Full inside!” snapped the conductor 
inexorably. 

Ting, ting! It was gone, glimmering with 
its enigmatic load into the distance. George 
turned again to the wall, humiliated. It 
seemed wrong that the conductor should 
have included him with the knot of common 
omnibus-travelers and late workers. The 
conductor ought to have differentiated. 

He put out a hand. The rain had capri- 
ciously ceased! He departed gaily and tri- 
umphantly. He was reendowed with the 
magical invulnerability. 
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The background of his mind was varie- 
gated. The incidents of the tremendous 
motor-car race from Paris to Berlin, which 
had finished nearly a week earlier, still 
glowed on it. And the fact that King Ed- 
ward VII had driven im a car from Pall 
Mall to Windsor Castle in sixty minutes was 
beautifully present. 

Then, he was slightly worried concerning 
the Mediterranean fleet. He knew nothing 
about it, but as a good citizen he suspected 
in idle moments, like a number of other 
good citizens, that all was not quite well 
with the Mediterranean fleet. As for the 
war, he had only begun to be interested in 
the war within the last six months, and al- 
ready he was sick of it. He knew that the 
Boers had just wrecked a British military 
train, and his attitude toward such methods 
of fighting was rather severe and scornful; 
he did not regard them as “ war.” 

However, the apparent permanence of the 
war was splendidly compensated by the vic- 
tor, of the brothers Doherty over the 
American lawn-tennis champions in the gen- 
tlemen’s doubles at Wimbledon. Who could 
have expected the brothers to win after the 
defeat of R. F. by Mr. Gore in the singles? 
George had most painfully feared that the 
Americans would conquer,: and their over- 
throwing by the thin brothers indicated to 
George, who took himself for a serious stu- 
dent of affairs, that Britain was continuing 
to exist, and that the new national self- 
depreciative yearning for efficiency might 
possibly be rather absurd, after all. 

In the midst of these and similar thoughts, 
and of innumerable minor thoughts about 
himself, in the very center of his mind and 
occupying nearly the whole of it, was the 
vast thought, the obsession, of his own 
potential power and its fulfilment. George’s 
egotism was terrific, and as right as any 
other natural phenomenon. He had to get 
on. Much money was included in his 
scheme, but simply as a by-product. He 
had to be a great architect, and—equally 
important—he had to be publicly recog- 
nized as a great architect, and recognition 
could not come without money. 

For him, the entire created universe was 
the means to his end. He would not use it 
unlawfully, but he would use it. He was 
using it, as well as he yet knew how, and 
with an independence that was as complete 
as it was unconscious. 

In regard to matters upon which his in- 
stinct had not suggested a course of action, 
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George was always ready enough to be 
taught; indeed, his respect for an expert 
was truly deferential. But when his in- 
stinct had begun to operate he would con- 
sult nobody and consider nobody, being 
deeply sure that infallible wisdom had been 
granted to him. Nor did experience seem 
to teach him. 

Thus, in the affair of a London lodging, 
though he was still two years from his ma- 
jority and had no resources save the purse 
of his stepfather, Edwin Clayhanger, he had 
decided to leave the Orgreaves without ask- 
ing or even informing his parents. In his 
next letter home he would no doubt inform 
them, casually, of what he meant to do or 
actually had done, and if objections fol- 
lowed he would honestly resent them. 

A characteristic example of his indepen- 
dence had happened when at the unripe age 
of seventeen he left the Five Towns for 
London. Upon his mother’s marriage to 
Edwin Clayhanger his own name had been 
informally changed for him to Clayhanger. 
But a few days before the day of departure 
he had announced that, as Clayhanger was 
not his own name and that he preferred 
his own name, he would henceforth be 
known as “ Cannon,” his father’s name. 
He did not invite discussion. 

Mr. Clayhanger had thereupon said to 
him privately and as one man of the world 
to another: 

“ But you aren’t really entitled to the 
name Cannon, sonny.” 

“ Why?” 

“ Because your father was what’s com- 
monly known as a bigamist, and his mar- 
riage with your mother was not legal. I 
thought I’d take this opportunity of telling 
you. You needn’t say anything to your 
mother — unless, of course, you feel you 
must.” 

To which George had replied: 

“No, I won’t. But if Cannon was my 
father’s name, I think I'll have it all the 
same.” 

And he did have it. The bigamy of his 
father did not apparently affect him. Upon 
further inquiry he learned that his father 
might be alive or might be dead, but that 
if alive he was in America. 

The few words from Mr. Enwright about 
Chelsea had sufficed to turn Chelsea into 
Elysium, paradise, almost into Paris. No 
other quarter of London was inhabitable by 
a rising architect. As soon as Haim had 


gone, George had begun to look up Chelsea 
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in the office library, and as Mr. Enwright 
happened to be an active member of the 
Society for the Survey of the Memorials 
of Greater London, the library served him 
well. In an hour and a half he had ab- 
sorbed something of the historical topogra- 
phy of Chelsea. 

He knew that the Fulham Road, upon 
which he was now walking, was a boundary 
of Chelsea. He knew that the Queen’s Elm 
public house had its name from the tradi- 
tion that Elizabeth had once sheltered from 
a shower beneath an elm-tree which stood 
at that very corner. He knew that Chelsea 
had been a “ village of palaces,” and what 
was the function of the Thames in the mag- 
nificent life of that village. The secret resi- 
dence of Turner in Chelsea, under the 
strange alias of Admiral Booth, excited 
George’s admiration; he liked the idea of 
hidden retreats and splendid, fanciful pseu- 
donyms. 

But the master figure of Chelsea, for 
George, was Sir Thomas More. He could 
see Sir Thomas More walking in his majes- 
tic garden by the river with the king’s, arm 
round his neck, and Holbein close by, and 
respectful prelates and a nagging wife in 
the background. And he could see Sir 
Thomas More taking his barge for the last 
journey to the Tower, and Sir Thomas 
More’s daughter coming back in the same 
barge with her father’s head on board. Curi- 
ous! He envied Sir Thomas More. 

“ Darned bad tower for a village of pal- 
aces!” he thought, not of the Tower of Lon- 
don, but of the tower of the workhouse, 
which he was now approaching. He thought 
he could design an incomparably better 
tower than that. And he saw himself in 
the future the architect of vast monuments, 
strolling in a grand garden of his own at 
evening with other distinguished and witty 
persons. 

But there were high-sounding names in 
the history of Chelsea besides those of More 
and Turner. Not names of people—Cre- 
morne and Ranelagh! Cremorne to the 
west and Ranelagh to the east. The legend 
of these vanished resorts of pleasure and 
vice stirred his longings and his sense of 
romantic beauty—especially Ranelagh and 
its Rotunda. He wanted, when the time 
came, to be finely vicious, as he wanted to 
be everything. An architect could not be 
great without being everything. 

He projected himself into the Rotunda, 
with its sixty windows, its countless refresh- 
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ment-boxes, its huge paintings, and the or- 
chestra in the middle, and the expensive 
and naughty crowd walking round and 
round and round on the matting, and the 
muffled footsteps, and the swish of trains, 
and the specious smiles and whispers, and 
the blare of the band, and the smell of the 
lamps and candles. LEarl’s Court was a 
poor, tawdry, unsightly thing after that. 

When he had passed under the work- 
house tower he came to a side-street which, 
according to Haim’s description of the 
neighborhood, ought to have been Alexan- 
dra Grove. The large lamp on the corner, 
however, gave no indication, nor could any 
sign be seen in the darkness on the blind 
wall of either of the corner houses in Ful- 
ham Road. Doubtless in daytime the street 
had a visible label, but the borough authori- 
ties evidently believed that night endowed 
the stranger with powers of divination. 

George turned hesitant down the mysteri- 
ous gorge, which had two dim lamps of its 
own, and which ended in a high wall, where- 
at could be descried unattainable trees— 
possibly the grove of Alexandra. Silence 
and a charmed stillness held the gorge, 
while in Fulham Road, not a hundred yards 
away, omnibuses and an occasional hansom 
rattled along in an ordinary world. 

George soon decided that he was not in 
Alexandra Grove, on account of the size of 
the houses. He could not conceive Mr. 
Haim owning one of them. They stood 
lofty in the gloom, in pairs, secluded from 
the pavement by a stucco garden-wall and 
low bushes. They were double-fronted, 
and their doors were at the summit of flights 
of blanched steps that showed through the 
bars of iron gates. They had three stories 
above a basement. 

Still, he looked for No. 8. But just as 
the street had no name, so the houses had 
no numbers. No. 16 alone could be dis- 
tinguished; it had figures on its faintly il- 
luminated fanlight. He walked back, idly 
counting. 

Then, amid the curtained and shuttered 
facades, he saw, across the road, a bright 
beam from a basement. He crossed and 
peeped through a gate, and an interior was 
suddenly revealed to him. Near the win- 
dow of a room sat a young woman bending 
over a table. A gas-jet on a bracket in the 
wall, a few inches higher than her head and 
a foot distant from it, threw,a strong radi- 
ance on her face and hair. The luminous 
living picture, framed by the window in 
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blackness, instantly entranced him. All the 
splendid images of the past faded and were 
confuted and invalidated and destroyed by 
this intense reality so present and so near 
to him. Nevertheless, for a moment he 
thought of her as the daughter of Sir 
Thomas More. 

She was drawing. She was drawing with 
her whole mind and heart. ‘At intervals, 
scarcely moving her head, she would glance 
aside at a paper to her left on the table. 
She seemed to search it, to drag some secret 
out of it, and then she would resume her 
drawing. She was neither dark nor fair; 
she was comely, perhaps beautiful; she had 
beautiful lips, and her nose, behind the nos- 
trils, joined the cheek in a lovely contour, 
like a tiny bulb. Yes, she was superb. But 
what mastered him was less her fresh physi- 
cal charm than the rapt and extreme vitality 
of her existing. 

He knew from her gestures and the tools 
on the table that she could be no amateur. 
She was a professional. 

“ Chelsea!” he thought. 
place, Chelsea!” 

He ought to have found that out long 
ago. He imagined Chelsea full of such 
pictures—the only true home of beauty and 
romance. 

Then the impact of a single idea startled 
his blood. He went hot. He flushed. He 
had tingling sensations all down his back, 
and in his legs and in his arms. It was as 
if he had been caught in a dubious situation. 
Though he was utterly innocent, he felt 
as if he had something to be ashamed of. 

The idea was that she resembled old 
Haim facially! Ridiculous idea! But she 
did resemble old Haim, particularly in the 
lobal termination of the nose. And in the 
lips, too. And there was a vague general 
resemblance. Absurd! It was a fancy! 

He would not have cared for anybody 
to be watching him then, to surprise him 
watching her. He heard unmistakable foot- 
steps on the pavement. A policeman darkly 
approached. Policemen at times can be 
very apposite. George moved his gaze and 
looked around with admirable casualness. 

“* Officer, is this Alexandra Grove?” 

George’s stepfather had taught him to ad- 
dress all policemen as “ officer.” 

“2 oe oe” 

“Then which is No. 8? 
numbers.” 

“You couldn’t be much nearer to it, sir,” 
said the policeman dryly, and pointed to a 


* Marvelous 


There are no 
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large number, fairly visible, on the wide 
gate-post. George had not inspected the 
gate-post. 

“Oh! Thanks!” 

He mounted the steps, and in the thick 
gloom of the portico fumbled for the bell 
and rang it. He was tremendously excited 
and expectant and apprehensive and puz- 
zied. He heard rain flatly spitting in big 
drops on the steps. He had not noticed 
till then that it had begun again. 

The bell jangled below. The light in the 
basement went out. He-flushed anew. 

‘“‘She’s coming to the door herself!” he 
thought, trembling. 


Ill 


“Ir had occurred to me some time ago,” 
said Mr. Haim, “ that if ever you should 
be wanting rooms I might be able to suit 
you.” 

“ Really!”” George murmured. 

After having been shown into the room 
by the younger woman, who had at once 
disappeared, he was now recovering from 
the nervousness of that agitating entry and 
resuming his normal demeanor of an experi- 
enced and well-balanced man of the world. 
He felt relieved that she had gone, and yet 
he regretted her departure extremely, and 
hoped against fear that she would soon 
return. 

* Yes!” said Mr. Haim, as it were tri- 
umphantly, like one who had whispered to 
himself during long years: “ The hour will 
come.”’ The hour had come. 

Mr. Haim was surprising to George. The 
man seemed much older in his own parlor 
than at the office—his hair thinner and 
grayer, and his face mere wrinkled. But 
the surprising part of him was that he had 
a home and was master in it, and possessed 
interests other than those of the firm of 
Lucas & Enwright. George had never until 
that day conceived the man apart from 
Russell Square. And here he was smoking 
a cigarette in an easy chair and wearing 
red morocco slippers, and being called 
“father”? by a really stunning creature in 
a thin white blouse and a blue skirt. 

The young girl, opening the front door, 
had said: 

“ Do you want to see father?” 

And instantly the words were out George 
had realized that she might have said: 
“ Did you want to see father?” in the idiom 
of the shop-girl or clerk, and that if she had 
said “ did ” he would have been gravely dis- 
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appointed and hurt. But she had not. Of 
course she had not! Of course she was in- 
capable of such a locution, and it was silly 
of him to have thought otherwise, even 
momentarily. 

She was an artist. Entirely different from 
the blond and fluffy Mrs. John Orgreave— 
and a good thing, too, for Mrs. John, with 
her eternal womanishness, had got on his 
nerves—Miss Haim was without doubt just 
as much a lady, and probably far more cul- 
tured, in the true sense. Yet Miss Haim 
had not in the least revealed herself to him 
in the hall as she indicated the depository 
for his hat and stick and opened the door 
of the sitting-room. She had barely smiled. 
Indeed, she had not smiled. She had not 
mentioned the weather. On the other hand, 
she had not been prim or repellent. She 
had revealed nothing of herself. Her one 
feat had been to stimulate mightily his 
curiosity and his imagination concerning 
her—rampant enough even before he en- 
tered the house! 

The house—what he saw of it—suited 
her and set her off. And, as she was differ- 
ent from Mrs. John, so was the house quite 
different from the polished, conventional 
abode of Mrs. John at Bedford Park. To 
George’s taste it knocked Bedford Park into 
smithereens. 

In the parlor, for instance—an oak chest, 
an oak settle, an oak gate-table, one tapes- 
tried easy-chair, several rush-bottomed 
chairs, a very small brass fender, a self- 
colored wall-paper of warm green, two or 
three old engravings in maple-wood or tar- 
nished gilt frames, several small portraits 
in maple-wood frames, brass candlesticks 
on the mantelpiece and no clock, self-col- 
ored brown curtains across the windows— 
two windows opposite each other at either 


-end of the long room—sundry rugs on the 


dark-stained floor, and so on. Not too 
much furniture, and not too much sym- 
metry either. An agreeable and original 
higgledy-piggledyness! The room was 
lighted by a fairly large oil-lamp, with a 
paper shade hand-painted in a design of 
cupids—a delightful personal design, rough, 
sketchy, adorable. She had certainly done it. 

George sat on the oak settle, fronting 
the old man in the easy-chair. It was a 
hard, smooth oak settle; it had no uphol- 
stering nor cushion; but George liked it. 

“* May I smoke?” asked George. 

“ Please do. Please do,” said Mr. Haim, 
who was smoking a cigarette himself, with 
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* courteous hospitality. However, it was a 
match and not a cigarette that he offered to 
George, who opened his own dandiacal case. 
« “TI stayed rather late at the office to- 
night,” said George, as he blew out those 
great clouds with which young men demon- 
strate to the world that the cigarette is 
actually lighted. And as Mr. Haim, who 
was accustomed to the boasting of articled 
pupils, made no comment, George pro- 
ceeded, lolling on the settle and showing his 
socks: “ You know, I like Chelsea. I’ve al- 
ways had a fancy for it.” 

He was just about to continue cosmopol- 
itanly: “ It’s the only part of London that’s 
like Paris. The people in the King’s Road,” 
et cetera when fortunately he remembered 
that Mr. Haim must have overheard these 
remarks of Mr. Enwright—and ceased rath- 
er awkwardly. Whereupon Mr. Haim sug- 
gested that he should see the house, and 
George said eagerly that he would like to 
do so. 

“ We’ve got one bedroom more than we 
want,” Mr. Haim remarked, as he led 
George to the hall. 

“Oh, yes!” said George politely. 

The hall had a small bracket-lamp, which 
Mr. Haim unhooked, and then he opened 
a, door opposite to the door of the room 
which they had quitted. 

‘“* Now this is a bedroom,” said he, hold- 
ing the lamp high. 

George was startled. A ground-floor bed- 
room would have been unthinkable at Bed- 
ford Park. The idea had piquancy. 

The bedroom was sparsely furnished. In- 
stead of a wardrobe it had a corner cur- 
tained off with cretonne. 

“A good-sized room,” said Mr. Haim. 

“Very,” said George. ‘“ Two windows, 
too, like the drawing-room.” 

Then they went up-stairs to the first floor, 
and saw two more bedrooms, each with two 
windows. One of them was Miss Haim’s; 
there was a hat hung on the looking-glass, 
and a table with a few books on it. They 
did not go to the second floor. The stair- 
case to the second floor was boarded up at 
the point where it turned. 

“ That’s all there is,” said Mr. Haim on 
the landing. “ The studio people have the 


second floor, but they don’t use my front 
door.” 
fiantly. 

“T see,” said George, untruthfully, for 
he was mystified; but the mystery did not 
trouble him. 


He spoke the last words rather de- 
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There was no bath-room, and this did not 
trouble him either, though at Bedford Park 
he could never have seriously considered a 
house without a bath-room. 

“You could have your choice of ground 
floor or first floor,” said Mr. Haim con- 
fidentially, still on the landing. 

“T don’t mind in the least,” George an- 
swered. ‘“ Whichever would suit you best.” 

“We could give you breakfast and use 
of sitting-room,”’ Mr. Haim proceeded in a 
low tone; “ but no other meals.” 

“ That would be all right,” said George 

cheerfully. “I often dine in town. I can 
get in a bit of extra work at the office, you 
see.” 
“Except on Sundays,” Mr. Haim cor- 
rected himself. ‘‘ You’d want your meals 
on Sundays, of course. But I expect you’re 
out a good deal, what with one thing or 
another.” 

“Yes, I am,” George concurred. 

The place was perfect, and he was de- 
termined to establish himself in it. Nothing 
could balk him. A hitch would have deso- 
lated him completely. 

“1 may as well show you the basement, 
while I’m about it,” said Mr. Haim. 

“Do!” said George ardently. 

They descended. The host was very dig- 
nified, as invariably at the office, and his 
accent never lapsed from the absolute cor- 
rectness of an educated Londoner. His de- 
portment gave distinction and safety even 
to the precipitous and mean basement stairs, 
which were of stone and worn as by the 
knees of pilgrims in a crypt. All-kinds of 
irregular pipes ran about along the ceiling 
of the basement; some were covered by 
ancient layers of wall-paper and some were 
not; some were painted yellow and some 
were painted gray, and some were not 
painted. 

Mr. Haim exhibited first the kitchen. 
George saw a morsel of red amber behind 
black bars, a white deal table, and a black 
cat crouched on a corner of the table, a 
chair and a tea-cloth drying over the back 
thereof. He liked the scene; it reminded 
him of the Five Towns, and showed reas- 
suringly—if he needed reassurance, which 
he did not—that all houses are the same at 
heart. Then Mr. Haim, flashing a lamp- 
ray on the coal-hole and the area-door as 
he turned, crossed the stone passage into 
the other basement room. 

“This is our second sitting-room,” said 
Mr. Haim, entering. 
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There she was at work, rapt, exactly as 
George had seen her from the outside; but 
now he saw the right side of her face instead 
of the left. It was wonderful to him that 
within the space of a few minutes he should 
have developed from an absolute stranger 
to her into an acquaintance of the house, 
walking about in it, peering into its recesses, 
disturbing its secrets, which were hers. But 
she remained as mysterious, as withdrawn 
and intangible as ever. 

And then she shifted round suddenly on 
the chair, and her absorbed, intent face 
softened into a most beautiful, simple smile 
—a smile of welcome. An astonishing and 
celestial change! She was not one of those 
queer girls, as perhaps she might have been. 
She was a girl of natural impulses. He 
smiled back, uplifted. 

“My daughter designs bookbindings,”’ 
said Mr. Haim. ‘“ Happens to be very busy 
to-night on something urgent.” 

He advanced toward her as he spoke, 
George following. 

“ Awfully good!’’ George murmured en- 
thusiastically, and quite sincerely, though he 
was in no condition to judge the design. 

Strange, that he should come to the base- 
ment of an ordinary stock-size house in 
Alexandra Grove to see bookbindings in 
the making! This was a design for a boy’s 
book. He had possessed many such books, 
but it had never occurred to him that the 
gay bindings of them were each the result 
of individual human thought and labor. He 
pulled at his cigarette. 

There was a sound of pushing and rattling 
outside. 

“ What’s that?” exclaimed Mr. Haim. 

“It’s the area door. I bolted it. I dare 
say it’s Mrs. Lobley,” said the girl indif- 
ferently. 

Mr. Haim moved sharply. 

“ Why did you bolt it, Marguerite? 
I'll go myself.” 

He picked up the lamp, which he had 
put down, and shuffled quickly out in his 
red morocco slippers, closing the door. 

Marguerite? Yes, it suited her; and it 
was among the most romantic of names. 
It completed the picture. She now seemed 
to be listening and waiting, her attention 
on the unseen area door. He felt shy and 
yet very happy alone with her. 

Voices were distinctly heard. Who was 
Mrs. Lobley? Was Mr. Haim a little an- 


No, 


noyed with his daughter, and was Marguer- 
ite exquisitely defiant? 
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Time hung. The situation was slightly ° 
awkward, he thought. And it was obscure, 
alluring. He stood there, below the level of 
the street, shut in with these beings un, 
known, provocative, and full of half-divined 
implications. And all Chelsea was around 
him, and all London around Chelsea. 

“ Father won’t be a moment,” said the 
girl. “ It’s only the charwoman.” 

“Oh! That’s quite all right,” he an- 
swered effusively, and, turning to the de- 
sign: “ The outlining of that lettering fairly 
beats me, you know.” 

“ Not really! I get that from father, of 
course.” 

Mr. Haim was famous in the office as a 
letterer. 

She sat idly glancing at her own design, 
her plump, small hands lying in the blue 
lap. 

“T can’t color it by gaslight,” said Mar- 
guerite Haim. “I shall have to do that in 
the morning.” 

He imagined her at work again early in 
the morning. Within a week or so he might 


be living in this house with this girl. He 
would be —-watching her life! Seducing 


prospect, scarcely credible! He remembered 
having heard, when he first went to Lucas & 
Enwright’s, that old Haim was a widower. 

“ Do excuse me,” said Mr. Haim, urgent- 
ly apologetic, reappearing. 

A quarter of an hour later, George had 
left the house, having accepted Mr. Haim’s 
terms without the least argument. In five 
days he was to be an inmate of No. 8 
Alexandra Grove. The episode presented 
itself to him as a vast, romantic adventure, 
staggering and enchanting. 

His luck continued, for the rain-cloud 
was spent. He got into an Earl’s Court 
bus. The dimly perceived travelers in it 
seemed all of them in a new sense to be 
romantic and mysterious. 

“Yes,” he thought, “I did say good 
night to her, but I didn’t shake hands.” 


IV 


More than two months later George came 
into the office in Russell Square an hour 
or so after his usual time. He had been to 
South Kensington Museum to look up, for 
professional purposes, some scale drawings 
of architectural detail which were required 
for a restaurant then rising in Piccadilly 
under the direction of Lucas & Enwright. 

In his room Mr. Everard Lucas was al- 
ready seated. Mr. Lucas was another ar- 
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ticled pupil of the firm; being a remote 
cousin of the late senior partner, he had en- 
tered on special terms. Although a year 
older than George, he was less advanced, 
for whereas George had passed the inter- 
mediate, Mr. Lucas had not. But in manly 
beauty, in stylishness, in mature tact, and 
especially in persuasive charm, he could 


beat George. 

“ Hello!” Lucas greeted. ‘“‘ How do you 
feel—fit?”’ 

“ Fit?” said George enthusiastically. “I 


feel so fit I could push in the side of a 
house.” 

“ What did I tell you?” said Lucas. 

George rubbed his hand all over Lucas’s 
hair, and Lucas thereupon seized George’s 
other hand and twisted his arm, and a strug- 
gle followed. In this way they would often 
lovingly salute each other of a morning. 
Lucas had infected George with the craze 
for physical exercises as a remedy for all 
ills and indiscretions, including even late 
nights and excessive smoking. The compe- 
tition between them to excel in the quality 
of fitness was acute, and sometimes led to 
strange challenges. After a little discussion 
about springing from the toes Lucas now 
accused George’s toes of a lack of muscular- 
ity; and upon George rather warmly deny- 
ing the charge, he proceeded to assert that 
George could not hang from the mantel- 
piece by his toes. 

They were both men of the world, ca- 
pable of great heights of dignity, figures in 
an important business, aspirants to a su- 
preme art and profession. They were at 
that moment in a beautiful late-eighteenth- 
century house of a stately and renowned 
square, and in a room whose proportions 
and ornament admittedly might serve as an 
exemplar to the student; and not the least 
lovely feature of the room was the high, 
carved mantelpiece. The morning itself 
was historic, for it was the very morning 
upon which, President McKinley having 
expired, Theodore Roosevelt ascended to 
the throne and inaugurated a new era. 

Nevertheless, such was their peculiar 
time of life, that a minute later George 
was as a fact hanging by his toes from the 
mantelpiece, while Lucas urged him to keep 
the blood out of his head. George had 
stood on his hands on a box, and ledged 
his toes on the mantelpiece, and then raised 
his hands—and Lucas had softly pushed the 
box away. George’s watch was dangling 


against his flushed cheek. 


“Put that box back, you cuckoo!” 
George exploded chokingly. 

Then the door opened and Mr. Enwright 
appeared. Simultaneously some shillings 
slipped out of George’s pocket and rolled 
about the floor. 

The hour was Mr. Enwright’s customary 
hour of arrival, but he had no fair excuse 
for passing through that room instead of 
proceeding along the corridor direct to the 
principals’ room. His aspect, as he gazed 
at George’s hair and at the revealed sateen 
back of George’s waistcoat, was unusual. 
Mr. Enwright commonly entered the office 
full of an intense and aggrieved conscious- 
ness of his own existence—of his insomnia, 
of the reaction upon himself of some client’s 
stupidity, of the necessity of going out again 
in order to have his chin lacerated by his 
favorite and hated Albanian barber. But 
now he had actually forgotten himself. 

‘“* What is this?” he demanded. 

Lucas having quickly restored the box, 
George subsided dangerously thereon, and 
arose in a condition much disarrayed and 
confused, and beheld Mr. Enwright with 
shame. 

‘“‘ [—I was just looking to see if the trap 
of the chimney was shut,” said George. 

It was foolish in the extreme, but it was 
the best he could do, and after all it was 
a rather marvelous invention. Lucas sat 
down and made no remark. 

“You might respect the mantelpiece,” 
said Mr. Enwright, bitterly, and went into 
the principals’ room, where John Orgreave 
could be heard dictating letters. 

George straightened his clothes and 
picked up his money, and the two men of 
the world giggled nervously at each other. 

Mr. Haim next disturbed them. The 
shabby, respectable old man smiled vaguely, 
with averted glance. 

“‘ I think he’s heard the result,”’ said he. 

Both men knew that “ he ” was Mr. En- 
wright, and that the “ result” was the re- 
sult of the open competition for the law- 
courts which a proud provincial city pro- 
posed to erect for itself at a cost of one 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds. The 
whole office had worked very hard on the 
drawings for that competition throughout 
the summer, while cursing the corporation 
which had chosen so unusual a date for 
sending-in day. Even Lucas had worked. 
George’s ideas for certain details, upon 
which he had been engaged on the evening 
of his introduction to Mr. Haim’s house- 
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hold, had been accepted by Mr. Enwright. 
As for Mr. Enwright, though the exigencies 
of his beard, and his regular morning habit 
of inveighing against the profession at great 
length, and his inability to decide where 
he should lunch, generally prevented him 
from beginning the day until three o’clock 
in the afternoon, Mr. Enwright had given 
many highly concentrated hours of creative 
energy to the design. And Mr. Haim had 
adorned the sheets with the finest lettering. 

The design was held to be very good. 
The principals knew the identity of all the 
other chief competitors and their powers, 
and they knew also the idiosyncrasies of the 
assessor; and their expert and impartial 
opinion was that the Lucas & Enwright de- 
sign ought to win and would win. 

This view, indeed, was wide-spread in 
the arcana of the architectural world. 
George had gradually grown certain of vic- 
tory. And yet at Mr. Haim’s words his 
hopes sank horribly away. 

“Have we won?” he asked sharply. 

“That I can’t say, Mr. Cannon,” an- 
swered Haim. 

“Well, then how do you know he’s 
heard? Has he told you?” 

“No,” said the factotum mysteriously. 
“ But I think he’s heard.” 

And upon this Mr. Haim slouched off 
quite calmly. Often he had assisted at the 
advent of such vital news in the office— 
news obtained in advance by the principals 
through secret channels — and often the 
news had been bad; but the firm’s calam- 
ities seemed never to affect the smoothness 
of Mr. Haim’s earthly passage. 

The door into the principals’ room 
opened, and Mr. Enwright’s head showed. 
The gloomy, resenting eyes fixed George 
for an instant. 

“Well, you’ve lost that competition,” 
said Mr. Enwright, and he stepped into 
full view. 

His unseen partner had ceased to dictate, 
and the shorthand clerk could be heard 
going out by the other door. 

“ No!” said George, in a long, outraged 
murmur. 

The news seemed incredible and quite 
disastrous, and yet at the same time had 
he not in one unvisited corner of his mind 
always foreknown it? Suddenly he was dis- 
tressed, discouraged, disillusioned about the 
whole of life. He thought that Everard 


Lucas, screwing up a compass, was strangely 
unmoved; but Mr. Enwright ignored Lucas. 
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“ Who’s got it?” George asked. 

“ Whinburn.” 

“ That chap! 

“ Nowhere.” 

“ Not placed?” 

“ Not in it. Skelting’s second, and Grant 
third. I shouldn’t have minded so much 
if Grant had got it. There was something 
to be said for his scheme. I knew we 
shouldn’t get it. I knew that perfectly well 
—not with Corver assessing.” 

George wondered that his admired prin- 
cipal should thus state the exact opposite 
of what he had so often affirmed during the 
last few weeks. People were certainly very 
queer, even the best of them. The percep- 
tion of this fact added to his puzzled wo. 

“But Whinburn’s design is grotesque!” 
he protested, borrowing one of Mr. En- 
wright’s adjectives. 

“ Of course it is.” 

“Then why does Sir Hugh Corver go and 
give him the award? Surely he must 
know—” 

“Know!” Mr. Enwright growled, de- 
stroying Sir Hugh and his reputation and 
pretensions with one single monosyllable. 

“Then why did they make him assessor? 
That’s what I can’t understand.” 

‘* It’s quite simple,” rasped Mr. Enwright. 
“They made him assessor because he’s got 
so much work to do it takes him all his 
time to trot about from one job to another 
on his blooming pony. They made him as- 
sessor because his pony’s a piebald pony. 
Couldn’t you think of that for yourself, or 
have you been stone deaf in this office for 
two years? It stands to reason that a man 
who’s responsible for all the largest new 
eyesores in London would impress any cor- 
poration. Clever chap, Corver! Instead of 
wasting his time in travel and study, he 
made a specialty of learning how to talk 
to committees. And he was always full of 
ideas like the piebald pony, ever since I 
knew him.” 

“ It’s that facade that did for us,”’ broke 
in another voice. 

John Orgreave stood behind Mr. En- 
wright. He spoke easily; he was not ruffled 
by the immense disappointment, though the 
mournful greatness of the topic had drawn 
him irresistibly into the discussion. 

John Orgreave had grown rather fat and 
coarse. At one period, in the Five Towns, 
he had been George’s hero. He was so no 
longer. George was still fond of him, but 
he had torn him down from the pedestal 


Where are we?” 
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and established Mr. Enwright in the vacant 
place. George in his heart now somewhat 
patronized the placid Orgreave, regarding 
him as an excellent person who compre- 
hended naught that was really worth com- 
prehending, and as a husband who was the 
dupe of his wife. 

“You couldn’t have any other facade,” 
Mr. Enwright turned on him, “ unless you’re 
absolutely going to ignore the market on 
the other side of the square. Whinburn’s 
facade is an outrage—an outrage. Give 
me a cigarette." I must run out and get 
shaved.” 

While Mr. Enwright was lighting the 
cigarette, George reflected in desolation 
upon the slow evolving of the firm’s design 
for the law-courts. Again and again in 
the course of the work had he been struck 
into a worshiping enthusiasm by the bril- 
liance of Mr. Enwright’s invention and the 
happy beauty of his ideas. For George 
there was only one architect in the world; 
he was convinced that nobody could pos- 
sibly rival Mr. Enwright, and that no law- 
courts ever had been conceived equal to 
those law-courts. And he himself had con- 
tributed something to the creation. He had 
dreamed of the building erected, and of 
being able to stand in front of some detail 
of it and say to himself: 

“ That was my notion, that was.” 

And now the building was destroyed be- 
fore its birth. It would never come into 
existence. It was wasted. And the pros- 
pect for the firm of several years’ remunera- 
tive and satisfying labor had vanished. But 
the ridiculous, canny Whinburn would be 
profitably occupied and his grotesque build- 
ing would actually arise, and people would 
praise it, and it would survive for centuries 
—at any rate, for a century. 

Mr. Enwright did not move. 

“It’s no use regretting the facade, Or- 
greave,” he said suddenly. “ There’s such 
a thing as self-respect.” 

“I don’t see that self-respect’s got much 
to do with it,” O?greave replied lightly. 

“Of course you don’t,” George thought. 
“'You’re a decent sort, but you don’t see, 
and you never will see. Even Lucas doesn’t 
see. I alone see!” And he felt savage 
and defiant. 

“ Better shove my self-respect away into 
this cupboard, I suppose!” said Mr. En- 
wright with the most acrid cynicism, and 
he pulled open one door of a long, low cup- 
board, whose ‘top formed a table for port- 
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folios, dusty illustrated books, and other 
accumulations. 

The gesture was dramatic, and none knew 
it better than Mr. Enwright. The cupboard 
was the cupboard which contained the skele- 
ton. It was full of designs rejected in pub- 
lic competitions. There they lay, piles and 
piles of them, the earliest dating from the 
late seventies. The cupboard was crammed 
with the futility of Enwright’s genius. It 
held monuments enough to make illustrious 
a score of cities. 

Lucas & Enwright was a successful firm; 
but, confining itself chiefly to large public 
works, it could not escape from the com- 
petition system; and it had lost in far more 
competitions than it had won. It was al- 
ways, and always would be, at the mercy 
of an assessor. The chances had always 
been and always would be against the ac- 
ceptance of its designs because they had the 
fatal quality of originality combined with 
modest adherence to the classical tradition. 
When they conquered, it was by sheer force. 

George glanced at the skeleton, and he 
was afraid. Something was very wrong with 
architecture. He agreed with Mr. En- 
wright’s tiresomely reiterated axiom that it 
was the Cinderella of professions and the 
chosen field of ghastly injustice. He had 
embraced architecture; he had determined 
to follow exactly in the footsteps of Mr. 
Enwright; he had sworn to succeed. But 
could he succeed? Suppose he failed! 

Yes, his faith faltered. He was intensely, 
miserably afraid. He was the most serious 
man in Russell Square: Astounding that 
only a few minutes ago he had hung tri- 
umphantly by his feet from the mantel- 
piece! 

Mr. Enwright shut the door of the cup- 
board with a kick. 

“‘ Look here,” he said to his partner, “I 
sha’n’t be back just yet. I have to go and 
see Bentley. I’d forgotten it.” 

Nobody was surprised at this remark. 
Whenever Mr. Enwright was inconveniently 
set back he always went off to visit Bent- 
ley, the architect of the new Roman Catho- 
lic cathedral at Westminster, on the plea of 
an urgent appointment. 

“ You had a look at the cathedral lately?” 
he demanded of George as he left. 

“No, I haven’t,” said George, who, by 
reason of a series of unaccountable omis- 
sions, and of the fulness of his life as an 
architect and a man of the world, had never 
seen the celebrated cathedral at all. 
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“ Well,” said Mr. Enwright sarcastically, 
“ better take just a glance at it—some time 
—before they’ve spoiled the thing with dec- 
orations. There’s a whole lot of ’em only 
waiting till Bentley’s out of the way to be- 
gin and ruin it!” 
V 


Berore the regular closing hour of the 
office the two articled pupils had left and 
were walking side by side through Blooms- 
bury. They skirted the oval garden of 
Bedford Square, which, lying off the main 
track to the northern termini, and with 
nothing baser in it than a consulate or so, 
took precedence in austerity and selectness 
over Russell Square, which had consented 
to receive a grand hotel or “ modern cara- 
vansary ” and a shorthand school. Indeed, 
the aspect of Bedford Square, where the 
great institution of the basement and area 
still flourished in perfection, and wealthy 
menials with traditional manners lived sen- 
sually in caves beneath the calm and spa- 
cious salons of their employers and dupes— 
the aspect of Bedford Square gave the il- 
lusion that evolution was not, and that 
Bloomsbury and the whole impressive struc- 
ture of British society could never change. 

Still, from a more dubious Bloomsbury, 
demure creatures with inviting, indiscreet 
eyes were already traversing the prim flags 
of Bedford Square on their way to the even- 
ing’s hard diplomacy. Mr. Lucas made 
quiet remarks about their qualities, but 
George did not respond. 

“Look here, old man,” said Lucas. 
“ There’s no use in all this gloom. You 
might think Lucas & Enwright had never 
put up a building in their lives. Just as 
well to dwell now and then on what they 
have done, instead of on what they haven’t 
done. We’re fairly busy, you know, after 
all. Besides—” 

He spoke seriously, tactfully, with charm, 
and he had a beautiful voice. 

“ Quite fight! Quite right!” George will- 
ingly agreed, swinging his stick and gazing 
straight ahead. And he thought: “ This 
chap has got his head screwed on. He’s 
miles wiser than I am, and he’s really nice. 
I could never be nice like that.” 

In a moment they were at the turbulent 
junction of Tottenham Court Road and Ox- 
ford Street, where crowds of Londoners, 
deeply unconscious of their own vulgarity 
and of the marvelous distinction of Bedford 
Square, and of the moral obligation to har- 


monize socks with neckties, were preoccupy- 
ing themselves with omnibuses and routes, 
and constituting the spectacle of London. 
The high-heeled, demure creatures were lost 
in this crowd, and Lucas and George were 
lost in it. 

“ Well!” said Lucas, halting on the pave- 
ment. ‘“ You’re going down to look at the 
cathedral?” 

“Tt ‘ll please the old cock,” answered 
George, anxious to disavow any higher mo- 
tive. “ You aren’t coming?” 

Lucas shook his head. 

“T shall just go and snatch a hasty.” 
“Cup of tea” was the unuttered end of 
the sentence. 

“ Puffin’s?” 

Lucas nodded. Puffin’s was a cozy house 
of sustenance in a half-new street on the 
site of the razed slums of St. Giles’s. He 
would not frequent the orthodox tea-houses, 
which were all alike, and which had other 
serious disadvantages. He adventured into 
the unusual, and could always demonstrate 
that what he found was subtly superior to 
anything else. 

“ That affair still on?” George questioned. 

“ Tt’s not off.” 

“She’s a nice little thing—that I will 
say.” 

“It all depends,” Lucas replied sternly. 
“T don’t mind telling you she wasn’t so 
jolly nice on Tuesday.” 

“ Wasn’t she?” said George, raising his 
eyebrows. 

Lucas silently scowled, and his handsome- 
ness vanished for an instant. 

“ However—” he said. 

“ That girl will have to look out,” George 
thought, as he walked alone down Charing 
Cross Road, meaning that in his opinion 
Lucas was not a man to be trifled with. 

Lucas was a wise and an experienced 
man, and knew the world; and what he did 
could not be other than right. This notion 
comforted George, who had a small affair 
of his own, which he had not yet even men- 
tioned to Lucas. Delicacy as well as diffi- 
dence had prevented him from doing so. 
It was a very different affair from any of 
Lucas’s, and he did not want Lucas to mis- 
esteem it; neither did he want Lucas to be 
under the temptation to regard him as a 
ninny. 

Not the cathedral alone had induced 
George to leave the office early. The dis- 
sembler had reflected that if he called in at 
a certain conventional tea-shop near Cam- 
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bridge Circus at a certain hour he would 
probably meet Marguerite Haim. He knew 
that she had an appointment with one of 
her customers, a firm of bookbinders, that 
afternoon, and that on similar occasions she 
had been to the tea-shop. In fact, he had 
already once deliciously taken tea with her 
therein. 

To-day he was disappointed, to the ex- 
tent of the tea, for he met her as she was 
coming out of the shop. Their greetings 
were rather punctilious, but beneath the 
superficial formalities shone proofs of in- 
timacy. They had had large opportunities 
to become intimate, and they had become 
intimate. 

The immediate origin, of and excuse for 
the intimacy was a lamp-shade. George 
had needed a lamp-shade for his room, and 
she had offered to paint one. She sub- 
mitted sketches. But George also could 
paint a bit. Hence, discussions, confer- 
ences, rival designs, and lastly an — 
ment upon a composite design. 

Before long, the lamp-shade craze in- 
creasing in virulence, they had. between 
them re-lamp-shaded the entire house. Then 
the charming mania expired; but it had 
done its work. During the summer holiday 
George had written twice to Marguerite, 
and he had thought pleasurably about her 
the whole time. 

He had hoped that she would open the 
door for him upon his return, and that when 
he saw her again he would at length pene- 
trate the baffling secret of her individuality. 
She had opened the door for him, exquisite- 
ly, but the secret had not yielded itself. It 
was astonishing to George how that girl 
could combine the candors of honest inti- 
macy with a profound reserve. 

“Were you going in there for tea?” she 
asked, looking up at him gravely. 

“No,” he said. “I don’t want any tea. 
I have to wend my way to the Roman 
Catholic cathedral—you know, the new one, 
near Victoria. I suppose you wouldn’t care 
to see it?” 

“T should love to,” she answered with 
ingenuous eagerness. “I think it might do 
me good.” 

A strange phrase, he thought! What did 
she mean? 

“Would you mind walking?” she sug- 
gested. 

‘Let me take that portfolio, then.” 

So they walked. She had her usual seri- 
ous expression, as it were, full of the con- 
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sciousness of duty. It made him think how 
reliable she would always be. She held 
herself straight and independently, and her 
appearance was very simple and very trim. 
He consideredit wrong that a girl with such 
beautiful lips should have to consult callous 
bookbinders and accept whatever they 
chose to say. To him she was like a lovely 
and valiant martyr. The spectacle of her 
was touching. 

However, he could not have dared to hint 
at these sentiments. He had to pretend that 
her exposure to the stresses of the labor 
market was quite natural and right. Al- 
ways he was careful in his speech with her. 
When he got to know people, he was apt to 
be impatient and ruthless; for example, to 
John Orgreave and his wife, and to his 
mother and stepfather, and sometimes even 
to Everard Lucas. He would bear them 
down. But he was restrained from such 


freedoms with Enwright, and equally with ° 


Marguerite Haim. She did not intimidate 
him, but she put him under a spell. 

Crossing Piccadilly Circus, he had a 
glimpse of the rising walls and the scaffold- 
ing of the new restaurant. He pointed to 
the building without a word. She nodded 
and smiled. 

In the Mall, where the red campanile of 
the cathedral was first descried, George be- 
gan to get excited. And he perceived that 
Marguerite sympathetically responded to 
his excitement. She had never even no- 
ticed the campanile before, and the reason 
was that the cathedral happened not to be 
on the route between Alexandra Grove and 
her principal customers. 

Suddenly, out of Victoria Street, they 
came up against the vast form of the Byzan- 
tine structure. It was hemmed in by puny 
six-story blocks of flats, as many ancient 
cathedrals are hemmed in by the dwellings 
of townfolk. But here, instead of the 
houses having gathered about the cathedral, 
the cathedral had excavated a place for 
itself amid the houses. Tier above tier the 
expensively curtained windows of dark 
drawing-rooms and bedrooms, inhabited by 
thousands of the well-to-do, blinked up at 
the colossal symbol that dwarfed them all. 

George knew that he was late. If the 
watchman’s gate was shut for the night, 
he would look a fool. But his confidence 
in his magic power successfully to run risks 
sustained him in a gallant and assured 
demeanor. The gate in the hoarding that 
screened the west front was open. With a 
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large gesture he tipped the watchman a 
shilling, and they passed in like princes. 

The transition to the calm and dusty in- 
terior was instantaneous and almost over- 
whelming. Immense without, the cathedral 
seemed still more immense within. On one 
side of the nave was a steam-engine; on 
the other some sort of a mill; and every- 
where lay in heaps the wild litter of con- 
struction, among which moved here and 
there little parties of aproned pygmies en- 
gaged silently and industriously on subcon- 
tracts; the main army of laborers had gone. 

The walls rose massively clear out of the 
white-powdered confusion into arches and 
high domes; and the floor of the choir, and 
a loftier floor beyond that, also rose clear. 
Perspectives ended in shadow and were il- 
limitable, while the afternoon light through 
the stone grille of the western windows made 
luminous spaces in the gloom. 

The sensation of having the mysterious 
girl at his elbow in that wonder-striking 
interior was magnificent. 

“ Do you know this place has the widest 
nave of any cathedral in the world?” he 
murmured with pride. “It’s a much big- 
ger cathedral than St. Paul’s. In fact, I’m 
not sure if it isn’t the biggest in England. 

“You know,” he said again, “in the 
whole of the nineteenth century only one 
cathedral was built in England.” 

“ Which was that?” 

“Truro; and you could put Truro in- 
side this and leave a margin all round. Mr. 
Enwright says this is the last cathedral that 
ever will be built, outside of America.” 

They gazed, more and more aware of a 
solemn miracle. 

“It’s marvelous — marvelous!” he 
breathed. 

After a few moments, glancing at er, a 
strong impulse to be confidential mastered 
him. He was obliged to tell that girl. 

“T say, we’ve lost that competition—for 
the law-courts.” 

He smiled, but the smile had no effect. 

ed aly 

She positively started. He saw that her 
eyes had moistened, and he looked quickly 
away, as if he had seen something that he 
ought not to have seen. She cared! She 
cared a great deal! 

She was shocked by the misfortune to 
the firm, by the injustice to transcendent 
merit! She knew nothing whatever about 
any design in the competition; but it was 
her religion that the Lucas & Enwright 
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design was the best, and by far the best. 
He had implanted the dogma, and he felt 
that she was ready to die for it. 

Mystery dropped away from her. Her 
soul stood bare to him. He was so happy 
and so proud that the intensity of his feel- 
ing dismayed him. But he was enheartened, 
too, and courage to surmount a thousand 
failures welled up in him as from an unim- 
agined spring. 

“I wonder who that is,” she said quietly 
and ordinarily, as if a terrible event had 
not happened. 

On the highest. floor, at the other ex- 
tremity of the cathedral, in front of the 
apse, a figure had appeared in a frock coat 
and a silk hat. The figure stood solitary, 
gazing around in the dying light. 

“ By Jove! It’s Bentley himself! It’s 
the architect!” 

George literally trembled. He literally 
gave a sob. The vision of Bentley within 
his masterpiece, of Bentley, whom Enwright 
himself worshiped, was too much for him. 
Renewed ambition rushed through him in 
electric currents. All was not wrong with 
the world of architecture. Bentley had suc- 
ceeded. Bentley, beginning life as an ar- 
tizan, had succeeded supremely. And here 
he stood on the throne of his triumph. 

Genius would not be denied. Beauty 
would conquer despite everything. What 
completed the unbearable grandeur of the 
scene was the fact that Bentley had cancer 
of the tongue. Bentley’s friends knew it; 
the world of architecture knew it; Bentley 
knew it 

“* Shall I tell her?”’ George thought. 

He looked at her; he looked at the ves- 
sel which he had filled with emotion. He 
could not speak. A highiy- sensitive de- 
cency, an abhorrence of crudity, restrained 
him. 

“No,” he decided, “ I can’t tell her now. 
I'll tell her some other time.” 

VI 

WirtH no clear plan as to his dinner he 
took her back to Alexandra Grove. The 
dusk was far advanced. Mounting the 
steps quickly, Marguerite rang the bell. 
There was no answer. 

She pushed up the flap of the letter- 
aperture and looked within. 

“Have vou got your latch-key?” she 
asked, turning round on George. “ Father’s 
not come home—his hat’s not hanging up. 
He promised me that he would be here at 





















six thirty at the latest. Otherwise I should 
have taken the big key.” 

She did not show resentment against her 
father, nor was there impatience in her 
voice; but she seemed to be firmly and im- 
passively judging him, as his equal, possibly 
even as somewhat his superior. And 
George could not help admiring the force 
of her individuality. It flattered him that 
a being so independent and so strong should 
have been so meltingly responsive to him in 
the cathedral. 

An adventurous idea occurred to him in 
a flash, and he impulsively adopted it. His 
latch-key was in his pocket, but if the house 
door was once opened he would lose her— 
he would have to go forth and seek his din- 
ner, and she would remain in the house; 
whereas, barred out of the house, she would 
be bound to him. They would be thrust to- 
gether into exquisite contingencies, into all 
the deep potentialities of dark London. 

“ Dash it!” he said, first fumbling in one 
waistcoat-pocket, and then ledging the port- 
folio against a step and fumbling in both 
waistcoat-pockets simultaneously. “‘ I must 
have left it in my other clothes.” 

It is doubtful whether his conscience 
troubled him. But he had a very exciting 
sense of risk and of romance and of rap- 
ture, as if he had done something wonderful 
and irremediable. 

“ Ah! Well!” she murmured, instantly 
acquiescent, and, without the least hesita- 
tion, descended the steps. 

How many girls, he demanded, would or 
could have made up their minds and faced 
the situation like that? Her faculty of de- 
cision was simply masculine! He looked 
at her in the twilight, and she was inimi- 
table, unparalleled. And yet by virtue of 
the wet glistening of her eyes in the cathe- 
dral she had somehow become mystically 
his! He permitted himself the suspicion: 

“ Perhaps she guesses that I’m only pre- 
tending about the latch-key.” 

The suspicion, which made her an acces- 
sory to his crime, did not lower her in his 
eyes. On the contrary, the enchanting 
naughtiness with which it invested her only 
made her variety more intoxicant and her 
perfection more perfect. His regret was that 
the suspicion was not a certainty. 

Before a word could be said as to the 
next move, a figure in a gray suit and silk 
hat, and with both arms filled with pack- 
ages, passed in front of the gate and then 
halted. 
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“Oh! It’s Mr. Buckingham Smith!” ex- 
claimed Marguerite. “ Mr. Buckingham 
Smith, we’re locked out till father comes.” 

She completed the tale of the mishap, to 
George’s equal surprise and mortification. 
Mr. Buckingham Smith, with Mr. Alfred 
Prince, was tenant of the studio at the back 
of No. 8. He raised his hat as well as an 
occupied arm would allow. 

“Come and wait in the studio, then,” he 
suggested bluntly. 

“You know Mr. Cannon, don’t you?” 
said Marguerite, embarrassed. 

George and Mr. Buckingham Smith had 
in fact been introduced to each other weeks 
earlier in the Grove by Mr. Haim. There- 
after Mr. Buckingham Smith had, as George 
imagined, saluted George with a kind of 
jealous defiance and mistrust, and the ac- 
quaintance had not progressed. 

Nor, by the way, had George’s dreams 
been realized of entering deeply into the 
artistic life of Chelsea. Chelsea had been 
no more welcoming than Mr. Buckingham 
Smith. But now Mr. Buckingham Smith 
grew affable and neighborly. Behind the 
man’s inevitable insistence that George 
should accompany Miss Haim into the stu- 
dio was a genuine eager hospitality. 

The studio was lofty and large, occupying 
most of the garden space of No. 8. Crim- 
son rep curtains, hung on a thick, black- 
ened brass rod, divided it into two unequal 
parts. By the wall nearest the house a 
staircase ran up to a door high in the gable, 
which door communicated by a covered 
bridge with the second floor of No. 8; where 
the artists had bedrooms. The arrange- 
ment was a characteristic example of the 
manner in which building was added to 
building in London contrary to the inten- 
tion of the original laying-out, and George 
in his expert capacity wondered how the 
plans had been kept within the by-laws of 
the borough, and by what chicane the nec- 
essary consent of the ground-landlord had 
been obtained. 

Mr. Alfred Prince, whom also George 
knew slightly, was trimming a huge oil- 
lamp which depended by a wire from the 
scarcely visible apex of the rocm. When at 
length the natural perversity of the lamp 
had been mastered and the metal shade re- 
placed, George got a general view of the 
immense and complex disorder of the studio. 

It was obviously very dirty—even in the 
lamplight the dust could be seen in drifts 
on the moveless folds of the curtains. It 
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was a pigsty; but it was romantic with 
shadowed spaces, and gleams of copper and 
of the pale arms of the etching-press, and 
glimpses of pictures; and the fellow desired 
a studio of his own! He was glad now that 
Mr. Buckingham Smith had invited them 
in. He had wanted to keep Marguerite 
Haim to himself; but it was worth while to 
visit the studio, and it was especially worth 
while to watch her under the illumination 
of the lamp. 

“Lucky we have a clean table-cloth,” 
said Mr. Buckingham Smith, opening his 
packages and setting a table. “ Brawn, Miss 
Haim! And beer, Miss Haim! That is to 
say, Pilsener. From the only place in Chel- 
sea where you can get it!” 

And his packages really did contain brawn 
and beer—four bottles of the Pilsener; also 
bread and a slice of butter. The visitors 
learned that they had happened on a feast, 
a feast which Mr. Buckingham Smith had 
conceived and ordained, a feast to celebrate 
the triumph of Mr. Alfred Prince. An 
etching by Mr. Prince had been bought 
by Vienna. Mr. Buckingham Smith did 
not say that the etching had been bought 
by any particular gallery in Vienna. He 
said “ by Vienna,” giving the idea that all 
Vienna, every man, woman, and child in 
that distant and enlightened city, where 
etchings were truly understood, had com- 
bined for the possession of a work by Mr. 
Prince. 

Mr. Buckingham Smith opined that soon 
every gallery in Europe would be purchas- 
ing examples of Alfred Prince. He snatched 
from a side-table and showed the identical 
authentic letter from Vienna to Mr. Alfred 
Prince, with its official heading, foreign cal- 
ligraphy, and stilted English. The letter 
was very complimentary. 

In George’s estimation Mr. Prince did 
not look the part of an etcher of continental 
renown. He was a small, pale man, with a 
small brown beard, very shabby, and he 
was full of small, nervous gestures. He had 
the innocently red nose which pertains to in- 
digestion. His trousers bagged horribly at 
the knees, and he wore indescribable slip- 
pers. He said little, in an extremely quiet, 
weak voice. His eyes, however, were lively 
and attractive. He was old, probably at 
least thirty-five. 

Mr. Buckingham Smith made a marked 
contrast to him. Tall, with newish clothes, 


a powerful voice, and decisive gestures, Mr. 
Buckingham Smith dominated, though he 
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was younger than his friend. He tried to 
please, and he mingled the grand seigniorial 
style with the abrupt. It was he who played 
both the parlor-maid and the host. He forced 
Marguerite to have some brawn, serving her 
with a vast portion; but he could not force 
her to take Pilsener. 

“Now, Mr. Cannon,” he said, pouring 
beer into a glass with an up-and-down mo- 
tion of the bottle, so as to put a sparkling 
head on the beer. 

“No, thank you,” said George decidedly. 
“T won’t have beer.” 

Mr. Buckingham Smith gazed at him 
challengingly out of his black eyes. 

“Oh, but you’ve got to,” he said. It 
was as if he had said: “I am generous. I 
love to be hospitable, but I am not going 
to have my hospitality thwarted, and you 
needn’t think it.” 

George accepted the beer and joined in 
the toasting of Mr. Alfred Prince’s health. 

“Old chap!” Mr. Buckingham Smith 
greeted his chum, and then added, to George 
and Marguerite, informingly and seriously: 
“One of the best!” 

It was during the snack that Mr. Buck- 
ingham Smith began to display the etchings 
of Mr. Alfred Prince, massed in a portfolio. 
He extolied them with his mouth half full of 
brawn, or between two gulps of Pilsener. 
They impressed George deeply—they were 
so rich and dark and austere. 

“‘ Old Princey boy’s one of the finest etch- 
ers in Europe to-day, if you ask me,” said 
Mr. Buckingham Smith in an offhand man- 
ner, and with the air of stating the obvious. 

And George thought that Mr. Prince was. 
The etchings were not signed “ Alfred 
Prince,” but just “ Prince,” which was 
quietly imposing. Everybody agreed that 
Vienna had chosen the best one. 

“It’s a dry-point, isn’t it?” Marguerite 
asked, peering into it. 

George started. This single remark con- 
vinced him that she knew all about etching, 
whereas he himself knew nothing. He did 
not even know exactly what a dry-point 
was. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Prince. “ You can only 
get that peculiar quality of line in dry- 
point.” 

George perceived that etching was an en- 
trancing subject, and he determined to learn 
something about it—everything about it. 

Then came the turn of Mr. Buckingham 
Smith’s paintings. These were not signed 
“Smith” as the etchings were signed 
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“Prince.” By no means! They were 
signed “ Buckingham Smith.”” George much 
admired them, though less than he admired 
the etchings. They were very striking and 
ingenious, in particular the portraits and the 
still-life subjects. He had to admit that 
these two fellows to whom he had scarcely 
given a thought, these two fellows who 
existed darkly behind the house, were pro- 
digiously accomplished. 

“Of course,” said Mr. Buckingham 
Smith negligently, “‘ you can’t get any idea 
of them by this light—though,” he added, 
warningly, “it’s the finest artificial light 
going. Better than all your electricity.” 

There was a pause, and Mr. Prince sighed 
and said: 

‘“‘T was thinking of going up to the prom- 
enade to-night, but Buck won’t go.” 

George took fire at once. 

“ The Glazounov ballet music?” 

“ Glazounov?” repeated Mr. Prince un- 
certainly. “ No. I rather wanted to hear 
the new Elgar.” 

George was disappointed, for he had de- 
rived from Mr. Enwright positive opinions 
about the relative importance of Elgar and 
Glazounov. 

“Go often?” he asked. 

“ No,” said Mr. Prince. “ I haven’t been 
this season yet, but I’m always meaning 
to.” He smiled apologetically. “And I 
thought to-night—” 

After all, despite appearances, he was not 
indifferent to his great Viennese triumph; 
he had had some mild notion of his own 
of celebrating the affair. 

“T suppose this is what etchings are 
printed with,” said George to Mr. Bucking- 
ham Smith, for the sake of conversation, 
and he moved toward the press. The re- 
ception given to the wonderful name of 
Glazounov in that studio was more than a 
disappointment for George; he felt obscure- 
ly that it amounted to a snub. 

Mr. Buckingham Smith instantly became 
the urbane and alert showman. He ex- 
plained how the pressure was regulated. He 
pulled the capstanlike arms of the motive- 
wheel, and the blanketed steel bed slid 
smoothly under the glittering cylinder. Al- 
though George had often been in his step- 
father’s printing-works, he now felt for the 
first time the fascination of manual work, 
of artizanship, in art, and he regretted that 
the architect had no such labor. He could 
indistinctly hear Mr. Prince talking to Mar- 
guerite. 
18 


“ This is a monotype,” said Mr. Buck- 
ingham Smith, picking up a dusty print off 
the window-sill. “I do one occasionally.” 

“Did you do this?” asked George, who 
had no idea what a monotype was and 
dared not inquire. 

“Yes. They’re rather amusing to do. 
You just use a match, or your finger, or 
anything.” 

“It’s good,” said George. “ D’you know, 
it reminds me a bit of Cézanne.” 

Of course it was in Paris that he had 
heard of the great original, the martyr and 
savior of modern painting. Equally, of 
course, it was Mr. Enwright who had in- 
ducted him into the esoteric cult of Cézanne, 
and magically made him see marvels in 
what at the first view had struck him as 
a wilful and clumsy absurdity. 

“ Oh?” murmured Buck, stiffening. 

“What do you think of Cézanne?” 
George questioned. 

“ Rule it out!” said Buck, with a warning 
inflection, firmly and almost brutally re- 
proving this conversational delinquency of 
George’s. “ Rule it out, young man! We 
don’t want any of that sort of mountebank- 
ing in England. We know what it’s worth.” 

George was cowed. More, his faith in 
Cézanne was shaken. He smiled sheepish- 
ly and was angry with himself. Then he 
heard Mr. Prince saying calmly and easily 
to Miss Haim—the little man could not in 
fact be so nervous as he seemed: 

“IT suppose you wouldn’t come with me 
to the prom?” 

George was staggered and indignant. It 
was inconceivable, monstrous, that those 
two should be on such terms as would war- 
rant Mr. Prince’s astounding proposal. He 
felt that he simply could not endure to see 
them marching off together for the evening. 
Her acceptance of the proposal would be an 
outrage. He trembled. However, she de- 
clined, and he was lifted from the rack. 

“IT must really go,” she said. “ Father’s 
sure to be home by now.” 

“May I?” demanded Mr. Buckingham 
Smith, stooping over Marguerite’s portfolio 
of designs, and glancing round at her for 
permission to open it. Already his hand 
was on the tape. 

“On no account!” she cried. “No! 
No! Mr. Cannon, please take it from him!” 
She was serious. 

“Oh! All right! All right!” said Mr: 
Buckingham Smith good-humoredly, as he 
rose to the erect. 
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After a decent interval George took the 
portfolio under his arm. Marguerite was 
giving thanks for hospitality. They left. 
George was singularly uplifted by the fact 
that she never concealed from him the de- 
signs upon which Mr. Buckingham Smith 
had not been allowed to gaze. 

And, certain contretemps and disappoint- 
ments notwithstanding, he was impressed 
by the entity of the studio. It had made 
a desirable picture in his mind—the roman- 
tic paraphernalia, the etchings, the canvases, 
the lights and shadows, the informality, 
the warm odors of the lamp and of the Pil- 
sener, the dazzling white of the table-cloth, 
the quick, positive tones of Buckingham 
Smith, who had always to be convincing 
not only others but himself that he was a 
strong man whose views were unassailable, 
the eyes of Buckingham Smith like black 
holes in his handsome face, the stylish ges- 
tures and coarse petulance of Buckingham 
Smith, the shy assurance of little old Prince. 

George envied the pair. Their existence 
had a cloistral quality which appealed to 
something in him. They were continually 
in the studio, morning, afternoon, evening. 
They were independent. They had not to 
go forth to catch omnibuses and trains, to 
sit in offices, to utilize the services of clerks, 
to take orders, to consider the idiosyncrasies 
of superiors. They were self-contained, 
they were consecrated, and they were free. 
No open competitions for them! No strug- 
gles with committees and with contractors! 
And no waiting for the realization of an 
idea! They sat down and worked and the 
idea came at once to life, complete, with- 
out the necessity of other human coopera- 
tion! They did not sit in front of a paint- 
ing or etching and say, as architects had 
too often to say in front of their designs: 

“ That is wasted! That will never come 
into being.” 

Architecture might be the art of arts, 
and indeed it was, but there were terrible 
drawbacks to it. 

And next he was outside in the dark with 
Marguerite Haim, and new, intensified sen- 
sations thrilled him. She was very marvel- 
ous in the dark. 

Mr. Haim had not returned. 

“Well!” she muttered, and then dream- 
ily: “ What a funny little man Mr. Prince 
is, isn’t he?” She spoke condescendingly. 


“Anyhow,” said George, who had been 
respecting Mr. Alfred Prince, “ anyhow I’m 
glad you didn’t go to the concert with him.” 
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“ Why?” she asked, with apparent sim- 
plicity. “I adore the proms. Don’t you?” 

“Let’s go, then,” he suggested. “ We 
sha’n’t be very late, and what else is there 
for you to do?” 

His audacity frightened him. There she 
stood with him in the porch, silent, reflec- 
tive. She would never go. For sundry 
practical and other reasons she would re- 
fuse. She must refuse! 

“T’'ll go,” she said, as if announcing a 
well-meditated decision. 

He could scarcely believe it. 
not be London that he was in. 

They deposited the portfolio under the 
mat in the porch. 


This could 
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WHEN they got into the hall, the band 
was sending forth a, tremendous volume of 
brilliant, exhilarating sound. A vast mel- 
ody seemed to ride on waves of brass. The 
conductor was very much excited, and his 
dark locks shook with the violence of his 
gestures as he urged onward the fingers and 
arms of the executants flying madly through 
the maze of the music to a climax. There 
were flags; there was a bank of flowers; 
there was a fountain; there were the huge, 
crimson-domed lamps that poured down 
their radiance; and there was the packed 
crowd of straw-hatted and floral-hatted 
erect figures gazing with upturned, intent 
faces at the immense orchestral machine. 

Then came a final crash, and for an in- 
stant the thin, silvery tinkle of the fountain 
supervened in an enchanted hush; and then 
terrific applause, with yells and thuds above 
and below the hand-clapping, filled and in- 
flamed the whole interior. The conductor, 
recovering from a collapse, turned round 
and bowed low with his hand on his shirt- 
front; his hair fell over his forehead; he 
straightened himself and threw the hair back 
again, and so he kept on, time after time 
casting those plumes to and fro. At last, 
sated with homage, he thought of justice, 
and pointed to the band and smiled with an 
unconvincing air of humility, as if saying: 

“T am naught. Here are the true 
heroes!” 

And on the end of his stick he lifted to 
their feet eighty men, whose rising drew 
invigorated shouts. Enthusiasm reigned; 
triumph was accomplished. Even when the 
applause had at length expired, enthusiasm 
still reigned; and every person present had 
the illusion of a share in the triumph. It 





























was indeed a great night at the promenade 
concerts. 

George and Marguerite looked at each 
other happily. Both were inspired by the 
feeling that life was a grand thing, and 
that they had suddenly reached one of the 
summits of existence. George, observing 
the excitement in her eyes, thought how 
wonderful it was that she, too, should be 
excited. 

“What was that piece?” she asked. 

“T don’t quite know,” he said. “ There 
don’t appear to be any programs about.” 

He wished he had been able to identify 
the piece, but he was too content to be 
ashamed of his ignorance. Moreover, his 
ignorance was hers also, and he liked that. 

The music resumed. He listened, ready 
to put himself into the mood of admiration 
if it was the Glazounov number. Was it 
Glazounov? He could not be certain. It 
sounded fine. Surely it sounded Russian. 
Then he had a glimpse of a program held by 
a man standing near and he peered at it. 
“ No. 4—Elgar—‘ Sea-Pictures.’” No. 5 
was the Glazounov. 

“ Tt’s only the Elgar,” he said, with care- 
less condescension, perceiving at once, by 
the mere virtue of a label, that the music 
was not fine and not Russian. He really 
loved music, but he happened to be at that 
age, from which some people never emerge, 
at which the judgment depends almost com- 
pletely on extraneous suggestion. 

“Oh!” murmured Marguerite indifferent- 
ly, responding to his tone. 

‘“* Glazounov’s next,” he said. 

“IT suppose we couldn’t sit down,” she 
suggested. 

Yet it was she who had preferred the 
promenade to the grand circle or the bal- 
cony. 

“ We'll find something,” he said with his 
usual assurance. 

In the corridor that surrounded the hemi- 
cycle they climbed up on to a narrow ledge 
in the wall and sat side by side in perfect 
luxury, not dreaming that they were doing 
anything unusual or undignified. As a fact, 
they were not. Other couples were perched 
on other ledges, and still others on the cold 
steam-pipes. 

A girl with a big face and heavy, red 
lips sat alone, lounging, her head aslant. 
She had an open copy of “ Home Notes ” 
in one hand. Elgar had sent the simple 
creature into an ecstasy, and she never 
stirred; probably she did not know any 
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one named Enwright. Promenaders prom- 
enaded in and out of the corridor, and up 
and down the corridor, and nobody troubled 
to glance twice either at the heavy-lipped, 
solitary girl, or at the ledged couples. 

Through an arched doorway could be 
seen the orchestra and half the auditorium. 

“ This is the best seat in the hall,” George 
observed proudly. 

Marguerite smiled at him. When the 
‘“‘ Sea-Pictures ” ended she gave a sigh of 
appreciation, having forgotten, it seemed, 
that persons who had come to admire Glaz- 
ounov ought not to relish Elgar. And 
George, too, reflecting upon the sensations 
produced within him by Elgar, was ready to 
admit that, though of course Elgar could 
not be classed with the foreigner, there 
might be something to be said for him 
after all. 

“This is just what I needed,” Mar- 
guerite murmured. 

“ Oh?” 

“I was very depressed this afternoon,” 
she said. 

“Were you?” He had not noticed it. 

“Yes. They’ve cut down my price from 
a pound to seventeen and six.” “ They” 
were the employing bookbinders, and the 
price was the fixed price for a design—side 
and back. 

He was shocked, and he felt guilty. How 
was it that he had noticed nothing in her 
demeanor? He had been full of the mis- 
fortune of his firm, and she had made it 
her own, keeping silence about the grind- 
ing harshness of bookbinders. He was an 
insensible egotist, and girls were wondrous. 
At any rate, this girl was wondrous. He 
had an intense desire to atone for his in- 
sensibility and his egotism by protecting 
her, spoiling her, soothing her into forgetful- 
ness of her trouble. 

Ah! He understood now what she meant 
when she had replied to his suggestion as 
to visiting the cathedral: 

“Tt might do me good.” 

“How rotten!” he exclaimed, express- 
ing his sympathy by means of disgust. 
“Couldn’t you tell them to go to the 
dickens?” 

“You have to take what they’ll give,” 
she answered. “ Especially when they be- 
gin to talk about bad trade and that sort 
of thing.” 

“ Well, it’s absolutely rotten!” 

It was not the arbitrary reduction of her 
earnings that he resented, but the fact of 
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her victimhood. Scandalous, infamous, 
that this rare and delicate creature should 
be defenseless against commercial brutes! 

The Glazounov ballet music, “ The Sea- 
sons,” started. Knowing himself justified, 
George surrendered himself to it, to its ex- 
oticism, to its Russianism, to its wilful and 
disconcerting beauty. And there was no 
composer like Glazounov. Beneath the sen- 
sory spell of the music, his memory wan- 
dered about through the whole of his life. 
He recalled days in his mother’s boarding- 
house at Brighton; musical evenings at 
which John Orgreave was present, at his 
stepfather’s house in the Five Towns; and 
all kinds of scenes at the later home at 
Ladderedge Hall, scenes in which his mother 
again predominated, becoming young again 
and learning sports and horsewomanship as 
a girl might have learned them. And every 
scene was beautiful beneath the music. 

The music softened; the fountain was 
heard; the striking of matches was heard. 
Still, all was beautiful. Then he touched 
Marguerite’s hand as it rested a little be- 
hind her on the ledge. The effect of con- 
tact was surprising. With all his other 
thoughts he had not ceased to think of the 
idea of shielding and enveloping her; but 
now this idea utterly possessed him. 

The music grew louder, and as it were 
under cover of the music he put his hand 
round her hand. It was a venturesome act 
with such a girl; he was afraid. The hand 
lay acquiescent within his! He tightened 
the pressure. The hand lay acquiescent; it 
accepted. 

The flashing realization of her compli- 
ance overwhelmed him. He was holding 
the very symbol of wild purity, and there 
was no effort to be free. None guessed. 
None could see. They two had the aston- 
ishing, the incredible secret between them. 

He looked at her profile, taking precau- 
tions. No sign of alarm or disturbance. 
Her rapt glance was fixed steadily on the 
orchestra framed in the arched doorway. 
Incredible, the soft, warm delicacy of the 
cotton glove! 

The applause at the end of the number 
awoke them. He released her hand. She 
slipped neatly down from the ledge. 

“T think I ought to be going back home. 
Father—” she murmured. 


She met his eyes; but his embarrassed 
eyes would not meet hers. 

“ Certainly!” he agreed quickly, though 
they had been in the hall a little more than 
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half an hour. He would have agreed to 
any suggestion from her. It seemed to him 
that the least he could do at that moment 
was to fulfil unquestioningly her slightest 
wish. Then she looked away, and he saw 
that a deep blush gradually spread over 
her lovely face. This was the supreme im- 
pressive phenomenon. Before that blush 
he was devotional. 


VII 


THEY walked down Regent Street almost 
in silence, enjoying siinultaneously the si- 
lence and solitude of the curving thorough- 
fare and the memory of the bright, crowded, 
triumphant scene which they had left. At 
Piccadilly Circus, George inquired for the 
new open motor-buses which had just be- 
gun to run between the circus and Putney, 
passing the Redcliffe Arms. Already, with- 
in a year, the time was historically distant 
when a policeman had refused to allow the 
automobile of a member of Parliament to 
enter Palace Yard, on the ground that there 
was no precedent for such a desecration. 

The new motor-buses, however, did not 
run at night. Human daring had limits, 
and it was reported that at least one motor- 
driver, succumbing to the awful nervous 
strain of guiding these fast expresses 
through the traffic of the West End, had 
been taken to the lunatic asylum. George 
called a hansom, of which there were dozens 
idling about. Marguerite seemed tacitly 
to object to this act as the germ of extrava- 
gance; but it was the only classic thing to 
do, and he did it. 

The hansom rolled rapidly and smoothly 
along upon that well-established novelty, 
rubber tires. Bits of the jingling harness 
oscillated regularly from side to side. At 
intervals the whip-thong dragged gently 
across the horse’s back, and the horse lifted 
and shook its head. The shallow and nar- 
row interior of the hansom was constructed 
with exactitude to hold two. Neither occu- 
pant could move in any direction, and 
neither desired to move. The splendidly 
lighted avenues, of which every detail could 
be discerned as by day, flowed evenly past 
the vehicle. 

“T’ve never been in a hansom before,” 
said Marguerite timidly—because the situ- 
ation was so dismaying in its enchantment. 

He, from the height of two years of han- 
som-using, was touched, delighted, even im- 
pressed. The staggering fact increased her 
virginal charm and its protectiveness. He 
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thought upon the simplicity of her existence. 
Of course she had never been in a han- 
.som! Hansoms were obviously outside her 
scheme. He said nothing, but he sought 
for and found her hand beneath the apron. 
She did not resist. He reflected: 

“Can she resist? She cannot.” 

Her hand was his; it was admittedly his. 
She could never deny it, now. He touched 
the button of the glove, and undid it. 
Then, removing her passive hand, he 
brought both his to it, and with infinitely 
delicate and considerate gestures he slowly 
drew off the glove, and he held her hand un- 
gloved. She did not stir or speak. Nothing 
so marvelous as her exquisite and confid- 
ing stillness had ever happened. 

The hansom turned into Alexandra 
Grove, and when it stopped he pushed the 
glove into her hand, which closed on it. 
As they descended, the cabman, accustomed 
to peer down on loves pure and impure, 
gave them a beneficent look. 

“ He’s not come in,” said Marguerite, 
glancing through the flap of the front door. 
She was exceedingly self-conscious, but be- 
neath her self-consciousness could be noticed 
an indignant accusation against old Haim. 
She had rung the bell and knocked. 

“ Are you sure? Can you see the hat- 
stand?” 

“T can see it enough for that.” 

“ Look here,” George suggested with false 
lightness, “‘ I expect I could get in through 
my window.” 

His room was on the ground floor, and 
not much agility was needed to clamber up 
to its ledge from the level of the area. He 
might have searched his pockets again and 
discovered his latch-key; but he would not. 
Sooner than admit a deception he would 
have remained at the door with her all 
night. 

“ Think you could?” 

“Yes. I could slide the window-catch.” 

He jumped down the steps and showed 
her how he could climb. In two minutes 
he was opening the front door to her from 
the inside. She moved toward him in the 
gloom. 

“ Oh, my portfolio!” 

She stopped, and bent down to draw it 
from under the mat. Then she busily lighted 
the little hall lamp, with his matches, and 
hurried down, taking the matches, to the 
kitchen. 

After a few moments George followed 
her; he was obliged to follow her. She 
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had removed her coat; it lay on the sole 
chair. The hat and blouse which she wore 
seemed very vivid in the kitchen—vestiges 
of past glorious episodes in concert-halls 
and hansoms. She had lighted the kitchen 
lamp and was standing apparently idle. The 
alarm-clock on the black mantelpiece ticked 
noisily. The cat sat indifferently on the 
corner of the clean, bare table. 

George hesitated in the doorway. He 
was extremely excited, because the tremen- 
dous fact of what he had done and what 
she had permitted, with all the implications, 
had to be explicitly acknowledged between 
them. They were both fully aware of the 
thing, she as well as he, but spoken words 
must authenticate its existence as only 
spoken words could. 

She said, beginning sternly and _ finish- 
ing with a peculiar smile: 

“I do think this business of father and 
Mrs. Lobley is going rather far.” 

And George had a sudden new sense of 
the purely feminine adroitness of women. 
In those words she had clearly conceded 
that their relations were utterly changed. 
Never before had she made even the slight- 
est, most distant reference to the monstrous 
household actuality, unadmitted and yet 
patent, of the wooing of Mrs. Lobley, the 
charwoman, by her father, the widower of 
her mother. 

If Mr. Haim stayed away from home 
of an evening Mrs. Lobley was the siren 
who deflected him from the straight domes- 
tic path. She knew it; George surmised 
it; the whole street had its suspicions; but 
hitherto Marguerite had given no sign. She 
no~7 made George the confidant of her re- 
sentment. And her smile was not an earnest 
of some indulgence for her father—her smile 
was for George alone. 

He went boldly up to her, put his arms 
around her, and kissed her. She did not 
kiss in return; but she allowed herself to 
be kissed, and she gave her body to his 
embrace. She looked at George with her 
eyes nearly upon his, and her eyes glittered 
with a mysterious burning; he knew that 
she was content. 

That she should be content, that it should 
please her to let him have the unimaginable 
experience of holding that thrilled and 
thrilling body close to his, seemed to him 
to be a marvelous piece of sheer luck and 
overwhelming good fortune. She was so 
sensuous and yet so serious. Her gaze stim- 
ulated not only love but conscience. 
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In George, ambition was superlatively 
vigorous. Nevertheless he felt then as if 
he had never really known ambition till that 
moment. He thought of the new century 
and of a new life. He perceived the child- 
ishness and folly of his favorite idea that an 
artist ought to pass through a phase of Don 
Juanism. He knew that the task of satis- 
fying the lofty and exacting and unique girl 
would be immense, and that he could fulfil 
it, but on the one condition that it monopo- 
lized his powers. 

Thus he was both modest and proud, anx- 
ious and divinely elated. His mind was the 
scene of innumerable impulses and sensa- 
tions over which floated the banner of the 
male who has won an impassioned feminine 
allegiance. 

“Don’t let’s tell any one yet,” 
guerite murmured. 

“ No.” 

“T mean for a long time,” she insisted. 

“No, we won’t,” he agreed, and added 
scornfully: ‘“ They’d only say we're too 
young.” 

The notion of secrecy was an enchanting 
notion. 

She cut magic cake and poured out magic 
milk; and they ate and drank together, for 
they were hungry. And at this point the 
cat began to show an interest in their doings. 

After they were both in their beds, but 
not after they were asleep, Mr. Haim, by 
the clicking of a latch-key in a lock, re- 
minded them of something which they had 
practically forgotten—his disordered exis- 
tence. 


Mar- 


IX 


GrorcE entered Alexandra Grove very 
early the next evening, having dined inade- 
quately and swiftly, so that he might reach 
the neighborhood of Marguerite at the first 
moment justifiable. He would have omitted 
«inner and trusted to Marguerite’s kitchen, 
only that, in view of the secrecy resolved 
upon, appearances had to be preserved. The 
secrecy in itself was delicious, but even 
the short experiences of the morning had 
shown both of them how extremely difficult 
it would be for two people who were every- 
thing to each other to behave as if they were 
nothing to each other. George hoped, how- 


ever, that Mr. Haim would again be absent, 
and he was anticipating exquisite hours. 

At the precise instant when he put his 
latch-key in the door the door was pulled 
away from him by a hand within, and he 
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saw a woman of about thirty-five, plump 
but not stout, in a blue sateen dress, bon- 
neted but not gloved. She had pleasant, 
commonplace features and brown hair. Sev- 
eral seconds elapsed before George recog- 
nized in her Mrs. Lobley, the charwoman 
of No. 8, and when he did so he was a little 
surprised at her presentableness. 

He had met her very seldom in the house. 
He was always late for breakfast, and his 
breakfast was always waiting for him. On 
Sundays he was generally out. If he did 
catch sight of her, she was invariably in a 
rough apron and, as a rule, on her knees. 
Their acquaintance had scarcely progressed 
far enough for him to call her “ Mrs. Lob ” 
with any confidence. He had never seen 
her at night, though upon occasion he had 
heard her below in the basement, and for 
him she was associated with mysterious noc- 
turnal goings and comings by the basement 
door. That she should be using the front 
door was as startling as that she should 
be so nobly attired in blue sateen. 

“Good evening—)ir. Cannon,” she said, 
in her timid voice, too thin for her body. 

He noticed that she was perturbed. Hith- 
erto she had a!ways addressed him as “ sir.” 

“ Excuse me,” she said, and with an apol- 
ogetic air she slipped past him and departed. 

Mr. Haim was visible just within the 
doorway of the sitting-room, and behind 
him the table with the tea-things still on it. 
George had felt considerably self-conscious 
in Mr. Haim’s presence at the office; and 
he was so preoccupied by his own secret 
and mighty affair that his first suspicion 
connected the strange apparition of a new 
Mrs. Lobley and the peculiar look on Mr. 
Haim’s face with some premature and dram- 
atic explosion of the secret and mighty af- 
fair. His thoughts, though absurd, ran thus 
because they could not run in any other 
way. 

“Ah, Mr. Cannon!” said Mr. 
queerly. “ You’re in early to-night.” 

“A bit earlier,” George admitted with 
caution. “ Have to read, you know.” He 
was using the word “ read ” in the examina- 
tion sense. 

“ If you could spare me a minute,” smiled 
Mr. Haim. 

“ Certainly.” 

- “ Have a cigarette,” said Mr. Haim, as 
soon as George had deposited his hat and 
come into the room. This quite unprece- 
dented offer reassured George, who, in spite 
of reason, had continued to fear that the 
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THE ROLL-CALL 


landlord had something on his mind about 
his daughter and his lodger. Mr. Haim 
presented his worn cigarette-case, and then 
with precise and calm gestures carefully 
shut the door. 

“The fact is,” said he, “I wanted to 
tell you something. I told Mr. Enwright 
this afternoon, as I thought was proper, and 
it seems to me that you are the next person 
who ought to be informed.” 

“Oh, yes?” 

“T am going to be married.”’ 

“The deuce you are!” 

The light words had scarcely escaped 
from young George before he perceived that 
his tone was a mistake, and that Mr. Haim 
was in a state of considerable emotion, 
which would have to be treated very care- 
fully. And George suddenly partook of the 
emotion. He felt himself to be astonished 
and even shaken by Mr. Haim’s news. The 
atmosphere of the interview changed in an 
instant. 

Mr. Haim moved silently on slippered 
feet to the mantelpiece, out of the circle of 
lamplight, and dropped some ash into the 
empty fireplace. 

“] congratulate you,” said George. 

“Thank you!” said Mr. Haim brightly, 
seizing gratefully on the fustian phrase, 
eager to hall-mark it as genuine and put it 
among his treasures. Without doubt he 
was flattered. “ Yes,” he proceeded, as it 
were reflectively, “I have asked Mrs. Lob- 
ley to be my wife, and she has done me the 
honor to consent.” He had the air of hav- 
ing invented the words specially to indicate 
that Mrs. Lobley was descending from a 
throne in order to espouse him. It could 
not have occurred to him that they had ever 
been used before. He smiled again, and 
went on: “ Of course I’ve known and ad- 
mired Mrs. Lobley for a long time. What 
we should have done without her valuable 
help in this house I don’t like to think. I 
really don’t.” 

“ Her help in this house,” thought the 
ruthless George, behind cigarette-smoke. 
“Why doesn’t he say right out she’s the 
charwoman? If I was marrying a char- 
woman, I should say I was marrying a char- 
woman.” And then he had a misgiving. 
“Should I? I wonder whether I should.” 

And he remembered that ultimately the 
charwoman was going to be his own mother- 
in-law. He was aware of a serious qualm. 

“Mrs. Lobley has had an up-hill fight 
since her first husband’s death,” said Mr. 
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Haim. “ He was an insurance-agent—the 
Prudential. She’s come out of it splendidly. 
She’s always kept up her little home, though 
it was only two rooms, and she’ll only leave 
it because I can offer her a better one. I 
have always admired her, and I’m sure the 
more you know her the more you'll like her. 
She’s a woman in a thousand, Mr. Cannon.” 

“T expect she is,” George agreed feebly. 

“ And I’m thankful I can offer her a bet- 
ter home. I don’t mind telling you now 
that at one time I began to fear I shouldn’t 
have a home. _ I’ve had my ambitions, Mr. 
Cannon. I was meant for a quantity sur- 
veyor. I was one—you may say; but it 
was not to be. I came down in the world, 
but 1 kept my head above water. And 
then in the end, with a little money I had, 
I bought this house. Five hundred and sev- 
enty-five pounds! It needed some negotia- 
tion. Ground rent ten pounds per annum, 
and seventy years to run. You see, all along 
I had had the idea of building a studio in 
the garden. I was one of the first to see the 
commercial possibilities of studios in Chel- 
sea. But of course I know Chelsea. I made 
the drawings for the studio myself. Mr. 
Enwright kindly suggested a few improve- 
ments. With all my experience I was in a 
position to get it put up as cheaply as pos- 
sible. You’d be surprised at the number 
of people in the building line anxious to 
oblige me. It cost under three hundred 
pounds. I had to borrow most of it, but 
I’ve paid it off. What’s the consequence? 
The consequence is that the rent of the stu- 
dio and the top rooms brings me in over 
eight per cent on all I spent on the house 
and the studio together, and I’m living rent 
free myself.” 

“ Jolly good!” 

“Yes. If I’d had capital, Mr. Cannon, 
I could have made thousands out of studios 
—thousands! I fancy I’ve the gift; but 
I’ve never had the capital, and that’s all 
there is to it.” He smacked his lips and 
leaned back against the mantelpiece. “ You 
may tell-me I’ve realized my ambitions. 
Not all of them, Mr. Cannon—not all of 
them. If I’d had money I should have had 
leisure, and I should have improved myself. 
Reading, I mean—study—literature—music 
— painting — history of architecture — all 
that sort of thing. I’ve got the taste for 
it. I know I’ve got the taste for it. But 
what could I do? I had to give it up. 
You'll never know how lucky you are, Mr. 
Cannon. I had to give it up. However, 
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I’ve nothing to be ashamed of. At any rate, 
I hope not.” 


George nodded appreciatively. He was 
touched. He was even impressed. He ad- 
mitted the naiveté of the aging man, his 
vanity, his sentimentality; but he saw him- 
self to be in the presence of an achievement. 
And though the crown of Mr. Haim’s 
achievement was to marry a charwoman, 
still the achievement impressed. 

The shabby man with the lined, common 
face was looking back at the whole of his 
life—there was something positively formi- 
dable in that alone. He was at the end; 
George was at the beginning, and George 
felt callow and deferential. The sensation 
of callowness at once heightened his resolve 
to succeed. All George’s sensations seemed 
mysteriously to transform themselves into 
food for this great resolve. 

“ And what does Miss Haim say to all 
this?” he asked. 

It was a venturesome remark; it might 
well have been called an impertinence; but 
the image of Marguerite was involved in all 
the workings of his mind, and it would not 
be denied expression. 

Mr. Haim lifted his back from the man- 
telpiece sharply. Then he hesitated, mov- 
ing forward a little. 

“ Mr. Cannon,” he said, “ it’s curious you 
should ask that.” 

. His voice trembled, and at the vibration 
George was suddenly apprehensive. Mr. 
Haim had soon recovered from his original 
emotion, but now he seemed to be in danger 
of losing control of himself. 

George nervously cleared his throat and 
apologized. 

“T didn’t mean-—” 
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“Td better tell you,” Mr. Haim inter- 
rupted him rather loudly. “ We’ve just 
had a terrible scene with my daughter, a ter- 
rible scene!”” He seldom referred to Mar- 
guerite by her Christian name. “ Mr. Can- 
non, I had hoped to get through my life 
without a scandal, and especially an open 
scandal; but it seems as if I shouldn’t—if 
I know my daughter! It was not my in- 
tention to say anything. Far from it. Out- 
siders ought not to be troubled. I—I like 
you, Mr. Cannon. She left us a few min- 
utes ago; and as she didn’t put her hat on, 
she must be either at the studio or at 
Aggs’s.” 

“She went out of the house?’ George 
questioned awkwardly. 

Mr. Haim nodded, and then, without 
warning, he dropped like an inert lump upon 
a chair and let his head fall upon his hand. 

George was frightened as well as mysti- 
fied. The spectacle of the old man—at one 
moment boasting ingenuously of his career, 
and at the next almost hysterical with wo— 
roused his pity in a very disconcerting man- 
ner. The Lucas & Enwright factotum van- 
ished from his sight, and was supplanted by 
a tragic human being. But he had no idea 
how to handle the unexampled situation 
with dignity. He realized painfully his 
own lack of experience, and his overmaster- 
ing impulse was to get away while it was 
still possible to get away. Moreover, he 
desired intensely to see and hear Mar- 
guerite. 

“ Perhaps I’d better find out where she 
is,’ he rather absurdly suggested, and 
slipped hastily from the room, feeling like 
a criminal reprieved. 

The old man did not stir. 


(To be continued in the May number of Munsey’s Macazine) 





GOD GUARD YOU 


On, little head, which used to rest 

So snug and warm upon my breast! 
To-night you are, by war’s stern chance, 
Pillowed afar—somewhere in France. 


Oh, little boy, who used to be 

By night and day so close to me! 

Those tiny feet for me adance, 

Are marching now—somewhere in France. 


There's nothing left me but the prayer 
So often whispered in your ear; 


I breathe it now, 


and hope perchance 


*Twill answered be—somewhere in France! 





Janie Screven Heyward 
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THE GREAT FALLS OF THE YELLOWSTONE 
This splendid waterfall, three hundred and ten feet high, is one of the finest scenic features of the 
Yellowstone National Park 
From a copyrighted photograph by (Cifford 
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WINTER IN THE YOSEMITE VALLEY 


In the foreground is the Merced River, in the background the curiously shaped peak of 
Half Dome, 8,927 feet high 
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YOSEMITE FALLS AND MERCED RIVER 


This fine waterfall is twenty-five hundred feet high, the highest in the world with so 
large a body of water 
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**GENERAL SHERMAN,’’ SEQUOIA NATIONAL PARK 


This giant tree, three hundred and seventy feet high, is said to be the largest and oldest 
living thing in the world 
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IN THE LAND OF THE CLIFF-DWELLERS 


This is the largest of the prehistoric ruins in the Mesa Verde National Park, containing 
about two hundred rooms 
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THE FANTOM SHIP, CRATER LAKE 


A strange rock formation in Crater Lake National Park, Oregon 
From a copyrighted photograph by Fred H. Kiser, Portland, Oregon 








Our National 


Parks for the 


American People 


AMERICA’S MATCHLESS SERIES OF SCENIC PLAYGROUNDS, AND THEIR ATTRACTIONS 
FOR THE TRAVELER AND THE HOLIDAY-MAKER 


By Stephen T. Mather 


Director of the 


Naticnal 


Park Service 


[See Illustrations in Intaglio Section, Pages 661 to 672] 


F the innumerable areas of nature’s 
Q) noblest scenery with which our land 

is blessed more than any other, 
Congress has set aside a few to be specially 
developed for the use of the people. There 
are fifteen national parks within the borders 
of the United States, one in Alaska, and 
one in Hawaii. 

Their development does not mean their 
improvement; man cannot improve the 
supreme works of nature. It means the 
building of enough roads and trails to 
enable the people to see and enjoy the 
parks, and the promotion of enough hotels 
and public camps to enable them to live in 
comfort while there. It means the setting 
apart and care of proper grounds for those 
who want their own camps. It means the 
maintenance of a sufficient force of trained 
park rangers to protect the people from the 
unaccustomed dangers of the wilderness, 
and to protect the wilderness from fires and 
defacement by an unaccustomed public. 

And this is all, for one of the principal 
charges laid upon the administration of the 
national parks is the maintenance of these 
areas just as nearly as possible as nature 
made them. The national parks are not 
commercial areas, like the national forests; 
hence their management must be funda- 
mentally different. They are natural pre- 
serves for the rest, recreation, education, 
and inspiration of the American people. 

It is a significant fact that last summer, 
in spite of war, the call to military service, 
and the approach of war taxes, the pat- 
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ronage of our national parks increased 
thirty-six per cent over the largest previous 
record. This shows, I think, the people’s 
appreciation of the parks as sources of 
much-needed inspiration. It may also show 
the cumulative effect of the Department of 
the Interior’s efforts to make known to the 
American public the extent and magnifi- 
cence of their own scenic possessions. 

However that may be, the thing that is 
certain is that our national parks are leap- 
ing into recognition and appreciation, and 
that Congress is fully alive to the people’s 
wants, and is, in a most public-spirited 
way, backing up our efforts to give them 
their fullest reasonable development. 

Until the Department of the Interior 
began to inform the people of the magnifi- 
cence of their own scenery, nearly all 
Americans thought that the Alps and the 
Canadian Rockies were the world’s measure 
of sublimity. The fact that America pos- 
sessed within her own borders far finer 
natural scenery, and in much greater variety 
and abundance, than was easily accessible 
in all other lands together was so new and 
surprising that it was not easily grasped. 
But the fact is now becoming recognized. 


WCNDERS OF THE NATIONAL PARKS 


In the Yellowstone, for instance, there © 
are more geysers than in all the rest of the 
world put together. Even in the famous 
geyser fields of Iceland and New Zealand, 
there are none to match ours in size and 
magnificence. 
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In the Yosemite National Park there is a 
valley which the whole world acknowledges 
as supreme in beauty. And besides this 
valley there are eleven hundred square 
miles of unsurpassed wilderness. 

In Mount Rainier National Park there is 
the greatest single-peak glacier system 
known anywhere in the world; and of its 
twenty-eight glaciers, several are equal in 
beauty, if not in length, to Switzerland’s 
most famous. 

In the Sequoia National Park, in Cali- 
fornia, grow more than a million sequoia 
trees, and some of these are the oldest and 
largest living things in the world, approach- 
ing four thousand years in age. One of 
them began growing there when Pharaoh 
took captive the children of Israel. Were 
a hole to be made through the trunk of 
some of these trees, a wagon and two street- 
cars could be driven through side by side, 
and still leave the sides strong enough to 
support the trees. These sequoias are the 
famous “big trees” of California, and 
grow in no other part of the world. 

In Glacier National Park, in Montana, 
there is an area of thirteen hundred square 
miles similar to the Canadian Rockies, but, 
unlike the Canadian Rockies, formed of 
magnificently colored rocks. The strata 
are similar to those of the Grand Canon. 
So we alone possess a Canadian Rockies of 
our own done in Grand Canon colors. 

These facts will do to illustrate my point, 
but I might go on much further. 

In these national parks we possess also 
magnificent wild-animal preserves. They 
are not game preserves, for national park 
wild animals cannot be hunted. For this 
reason they become nearly as tame as 
domestic animals. In the Yellowstone 
National Park there are probably more wild 
animals than in any other area of its size in 
the world. The visitor who walks or rides 
the trails may see elk, deer, buffalo, ante- 
lope, bear, and occasionally moose. 

And this brings me to another interesting 
consideration. A useful fact which Ameri- 
cans are learning about their national parks 
is that recreation is not the only use of 
these wild and beautiful areas. Recreative 
they are to a very high degree, but they 
are also educational and inspirational. The 
national parks can. be made, and in good 
time will be made, the nation’s class-rooms, 
as they are now her museums. 

The processes by which this earth was 
made are still proceeding in our national 
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parks on a scale so vast that even the un- 
instructed can comprehend them at sight. 
The trees, the shrubs, the grasses, the wild 
flowers, the mammals, the birds, and the 
insects are to be seen here just as nature 
made them, placed them, and developed 
them. Nowhere else is this the case, for 
no other accessible and livable areas have 
been left undisturbed by the march of 
civilization. 

Already several universities in the West 
are sending annual classes into our national 
parks. A large Eastern university was 
stopped by the war in the initiation of 
national park classes, and will begin them 
as soon as living again becomes normal. 

We hope to concentrate upon our na- 
tional parks the attention not only of 
professional educators, but of the great and 
growing number of earnest, studious, think- 
ing people throughout the United States. In 
time we hope to have available in all our 
parks the most effective helps to the com- 
prehension of what God has here wrought. 


THE COST OF VISITING THE PARKS 


Many persons have complained about 
the expense attending a visit to our national 
parks. So far as the cost of reaching them 
is concerned, whether by rail or automobile, 
there is no present help for it; but I want 
to say that the cost of living and moving 
about within the parks is, in a sense, up to 
the public. 

Uncle Sam is not a hotel-keeper or a stage- 
driver. When he provides fhe park and the 
roads and the trails, he has done all with 
public money that he thinks it proper to 
do. Private capital must build hotels and 
camps, equip stage-lines, and take care of 
their operation. Private capital cannot be 
induced to invest in our national parks 
without a reasonably profitable return. 
Consequently, so long as the parks are so 
slenderly patronized as they are now, the 
government must permit rates to be charged 
higher than will be necessary when the 
patronage is largely increased. 

It is purely a business problem. The gov- 
ernment, in giving concessions for hotels 
and stage-lines, reserves the right to limit 
charges; and the time will surely come 
when rates will be lowered by natural proc- 
ess. As it is, one may find board and 
lodging in the public camps of all the na- 
tional parks at three dollars a day, or one 
may always camp out. 

Another new phase made clear by the 
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statistics of attendance is the increased use 
of the national parks by motorists. Much 
of last year’s increase was in motor travel; 
and a surprising proportion of this motor 
travel comes to stay for some time. Mo- 
torists settle in the public camps, moving 
from camp to camp as fancy dictates. A 
surprising number of them bring in tents 
and camping-out equipment with them, or 
hire it in the park, and stay for restful, 
inspiring weeks. 

Ever since I have been connected with 
the administration of the national parks, I 
have given much thought to studying out 
ways and means of making the parks more 
accessible to the people—to the pedestrian, 
to the tourist capable of enjoying scenery 
from the back of a mule, to the visitor who 
prefers horse-drawn vehicles, and to the 
motorist. It was in my study of these 
problems that the thought of the park-to- 
park highway occurred to me as the most 
powerful inducement to park travel, espe- 
cially by automobile. 

This idea of a park-to-park highway, 
which will enable the motorist to accept his 
summer trip with spots of supreme beauty 
and magnificence, makes a very strong ap- 
peal to us here in Washington. It can be 


accomplished only by the cooperation of a 
number of the good-roads associations which 


are doing such valiant public service 
throughout the land, and occasionally by 
that of State and county authorities. Be- 
cause I have always found a splendid 
response to all calls in the name of the 
public good, I am confident that this proj- 
ect will reach a splendid fulfilment within 
a reasonable time. 

It has been my duty to study the use of 
the park roads by motorists, and to make 
the rules and regulations more or less 
stringent as this use seemed to warrant. I 
am glad to say that it has proved possible 
to make the regulations less and less strin- 
gent, and I believe that they are now im- 
posing no burden on the motorist in any 
park, with the possible exception of the fee 
for touring the parks which is exacted by 
the automobile-checker at every entrance, 
and which is regarded by many motorists 
as discriminatory and unjust. This mis- 
understanding arises because the average 
citizen is not familiar with the financial 
policies of Congress. While always willing 
to appropriate funds for the maintenance, 
protection, and improvement of the national 
parks, our lawmakers require that those 
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who use and enjoy these playgrounds shall 
contribute toward their administration and 
upkeep. 


FREE PUBLIC CAMPING-PLACES 


The idea of the camp has become so 
popular that free public camping-places 
along the highways to the parks are coming. 
Towns that wish to provide for tourists who 
cannot stop at the hotels because of large 
families, or because they prefer to sleep and 
cook outdoors, are now beginning to provide 
a kind of service which the motorist will 
not forget. 

When I went into the Yellowstone by 
way of Cody, Wyoming, I was agreeably 
surprised to see the plan in operation there. 
We have all heard of the different uses to 
which city schoolhouses can be put during 
the vacation period for recreation purposes, 
but Cody, so far as I know, is the first place 
to adopt this particular form of the idea, 
and it is a good one. The schoolhouse there 
stands in the center of a block, with ample 
ground around,it, which is open to the use 
of motorists for camping. All around the 
outside edge of the square they can place 
their machines underneath the trees. The 
janitor, who is one of the most genial men 
that one could possibly meet, stands ready 
to look after every want. 

Many other cities might try this experi- 
ment, and plans should be made all along 
the highways for similar camps. In one 
case a man has actually given a tract of 
wooded land to be used for just such a 
purpose, and it shows what might be de- 
veloped by making such camps along the 
park-to-park highway. In Denver the city 
parks already provide places for motorists, 
and no injury has resulted to the local hotels 
and garages. Such things attract visitors 
and increase the volume of travel. 

What we want is that the American 
people should become familiar with the 
scenic wonders of their own country. We 
recommend every one to think of them in 
planning for vacation periods. We, at 
Washington, in trying to make these won- 
derful places accessible and comfortable 
for all the people, aim to get as many as 
we can to go there. If there is any informa-, 
tion or advice that might be serviceable, the 
National Park Service will deem it a privi- 
lege to furnish it. The government issues 
numerous pamphlets, bulletins, maps, and 
reports, which any one who is interested 
may obtain free of charge. 





Let Them Rest 


BY WILLIAM SLAVENS McNUTT 


Illustrated by C. D. Williams 


ET the dead rest. That’s not a quota- 
[ tion; it’s a tip. I’m not referring 
to those mortals who have actually 
departed this life, but to those who haven’t. 
I refer specifically to those largely un- 
lamented ones who live, so to speak, and 
breathe and have their being, to a certain 
extent, but represent a total loss from the 
collar-mark up; to those who are no longer 
all here and never were —in short, dead 
ones. 
If you can call to mind any resuscitative 
method reasonably certain qf success in its 
application to such people—don’t! Wake 


a dead one up, and when he comes to life 
he’ll probably bite the hand that roused 


him. 

If they’re asleep, let ‘em snore. They 
may be missing a lot, but they don’t know 
it, and what they don’t know doesn’t worry 
them. Don’t make ’em get up to hear the 
band play; maybe they don’t like music. 
Let ’em sleep. Soothing-sirup is blessed 
by many, but nobody loves an alarm-clock. 
Let ’em sleep, I tell you! 

I’m no lifelong advocate of rubber heels 
and whispers in the vicinity of dead ones. 
I am, in fact, a recent convert to the wise 
band of burned children who don’t believe 
in borrowing Gabriel’s horn for premature 
tooting in the ears of those who, while not 
exactly dead, have never discovered that 
they are alive. It was after a camping- 
trip last summer that I resigned as call-boy 
in the cemetery of those who aren’t buried, 
but might as well be. 

Darn camping-trips, anyhow! I’ve been 
camping off and on all my life, and, to be 
quite frank, the only fun I ever got out of 
it was planning what I was going to do 
before I went and lying about what I’d 
done after I got back. I’ve had more luck 
camping than any man I know of, and it’s 
every bit of it been bad; but I’m a glutton 
for punishment, and as full of faith as a 


man in a big jack-pot with an ace-high 
straight flush. 

When I was young, somebody made me 
believe I loved the wild, and no subsequent 
experience has been bitter enough to correct 
the impression. I have a reputation as a 
worshiper of Mother Nature, and I cer- 
tainly uphold it. Annually I go back to 
her, and annually she greets me with a 
spanking, each year with a new slipper. 
Poison-ivy, rheumatism, frost-bite, sun- 
stroke, malaria — she’s applied all her im- 
plements of torture to me, and still I go 
back for more. 

Whenever anything bothers me, I in- 
stinctively make for the woods; so when 
the thought of Elsie Lewis began occupying 
my mind to the exclusion of all habitual, 
comfortable ideas, I planned a camping- 
trip. I meant to take Elsie and a party of 
young people—fellows and girls—with me; 
so I planned it as a kind of rubber-tired 
camping-expedition with a limousine body 
and running hot and cold water. A friend 
of mine had promised me the use of his 
camp on one of the San Juan islands in 
Puget Sound—a big bungalow thing with 
accommodations for twenty people or more, 
and it was there that I hoped to convince 
Elsie that I was the man entitled to grum- 
ble about her millinery bills. 

Elsie’s widowed aunt, a Mrs. Boyden, 
was coming on from the East for a visit, 
and she was to go with us as a chaperon. 
I couldn’t see a flaw in my arrangements 
until Jimmy Ferguson dropped in and 
showed me one. Jimmy had introduced me 
to Elsie, and he knew Mrs. Boyden. 

“ If she’s going as chaperon, I warn you 
now that I’ll have a water-tight excuse for 
being absent,” he told me. “ Mrs. Boyden 
is not more than thirty-eight years old in 
fact, and less than seventeen in her own 
fancy. I didn’t know her husband, but 
from the anxiety she’s shown to get an- 
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other since he died, I infer that he must 
have been a wonder. She’s no chaperon; 
she’s a husband-hunter. She may not 
marry one of the men who go on that trip, 
but it won’t be her fault if she doesn’t. 
Think you'll have any time with Elsie if 
Mrs. Boyden goes? Not! The only way 
- to get rid of her is to give her a man of 
her own; and while you have some good 
friends, I’ll venture there is none of them 
who cares enough for you to devote his 
time exclusively to Mrs. Priscilla Boyden 
for two weeks.” 

“T’'ll get somebody for her to chase,” 
I assured him. 

“Get somebody or count me out,” Jim- 
my said. “ Shell have a man of her own, 
or not a man of us will get out of her sight 
for five consecutive minutes. I know her!” 

He went out, and I sat there in my office 
and worried until Daniel Webster Abing- 
don sent in his card. Then I worried the 
more for fear I wouldn’t be able to argue 
him into going on that camping-trip. 

Daniel was a natural-born goat. If 
people didn’t give him the worst of a deal, 
he’d go out of his way to get it. When 
he left college, after specializing on study, 
he took a whole series of postgraduate 


courses where they’d do him the most harm, 
and finally educated himself into a pro- 
fessorship in a small Middle Western uni- 
versity, where I think he taught calculus. 

I hadn’t seen him for eight years, but 
I knew just what I was going to see when 


he came in. He never changed. Up to 
the time he got his growth he enlarged a 
little each year, but he didn’t change. He 
was lean and long and sad. He ate only 
certain things. He never found time to 
indulge in anything as frivolous as athletics, 
but each day he performed a sort of callis- 
thenic muscle-dance for twenty minutes—a 
series of twitchings and bendings devised 
and guaranteed by some professor of phys- 
ical torture as a sure-fire means for the 
attainment of health and strength. An 
evening alone in his study with Schopen- 
hauer and a pot of}tea was his idea of a 
wild night. 

He came into the office as solemn as a 
man rehearsing his own funeral, and told 
me he was traveling for his health. 

“My ailment has perplexed the most 
eminent specialists,” he bragged. ‘“ Ap- 
parently I am troubled by no specific 
organic or nervous disorder, but I have 
suffered a breakdown of all my faculties. 
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I have lost my appetite, and find myself 
sorely harassed by insomnia. I have even 
lost interest in my work, and my memory 
is failing me miserably. I am constantly 
distraught and filled with vague, irritating, 
and utterly senseless desires. If I sit down 
to read, I immediately become obsessed by 
an irresistible longing to go outdoors and 
walk about. I can’t understand it!” 

“* Daniel, you’ve been sitting on yourself 
all your life, and you’re asleep,” I told him 
“ You’re asleep, but you’re beginning to 
itch. That’s a good sign. It’s a sign that 
you’re about to wake up. The sensation’s 
painful at present, no doubt, but I know a 
way to remedy it. Move! Step out and 
air yourself! The trouble with you is that 
you're trying to remain asleep, and you 
can’t do it. Don’t try. Help yourself 
wake up, Daniel. Take a drink and sing 
a song. Go out and look at the moon when 
you’re half full. Be foolish. Did you ever 
have a love-affair, Daniel?” 

“‘ You’re impertinent,” he said reproving- 
ly. “ If you must know, I’ve had no time 
for such things.” 

“ Have one,” I advised him. “ Nothing 
better for what ails you. Needn’t take a 
full matrimonial dose; just a teaspoonful of 
flirtation.” 

I got up and took him by the hand. 

“ Daniel,” I said feelingly, ‘“‘ you’ve come 
to the right man. You’ve got the time; 
I’ve got the place and the girl. She isn’t 
a young and frivolous thing whose affec- 
tions you might unwittingly win and man- 
gle, but a nice, comfortable widow. Come 
with me, and in a month you'll be a new 
man. I'll guarantee the return of your 
appetite and your taste for study and your 
memory—all the faculties that are failing 
you. All you have to do is have a good 
time. Take the lady canoeing, look at the 
moon with her, dance with her—” 

“IT can’t dance!” he said, horrified. 

“She'll teach you,” I assured him. 
“ Dance a little, flirt some, quote a little 
poetry, and, Daniel, I give you my word 
you'll come back a well man. You're not 
sick; you admit that no specialist can name 
the disease that’s pestering you. That’s 
because there isn’t any disease pestering 
you. It’s simply time for you to wake up, 
that’s all. And just as soon as you’ve 
opened your eyes wide and taken an in- 
vigorating swim in the clear waters of life, 
you'll be fit to master anything from 
Sanskrit to Charlie Chaplin.” 
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The poor fellow never had a chance 
from the moment he walked into my office. 
He interposed all the objections, legitimate 
and otherwise, that he could think up, and 
I argued them all away. I needed a man 
for Mrs. Boyden to play with while I made 
love to Elsie, and I argued so earnestly 
that before I was through I made myself 
believe that I was working solely for Abing- 
don’s good. 


II 


THEN I met Mrs. Boyden. She was a 
thin strip of self-applying adhesive plaster, 
and whoever she adhered to was stuck, be- 
lieve me! 

She was one of these everlasting in- 
génues. She had found Ponce de Leon’s 
fountain right in her own mind. Time and 
the mirror might argue that she was getting 
along in years, but she knew better. She 
was a coy, kissable young thing, so she was, 
and she couldn’t ask for a transfer without 
flirting with the conductor. She was a 
pale, pink vampire, a church-social siren, 
a queer composite flower with the ambi- 
tions of a warm, red rose, the chill con- 
ventionality of a graveyard lily, and the 
late-autumnal appearance of a roadside 
dandelion. She was one of those ladies who 
like to be kissed, but want to play post- 
office for an excuse. She took to Daniel 
Webster Abingdon like a conductor to 
nickels, and monopolized him from the 
moment our little party of twelve boarded 
the boat that was to take us to our island 
camp. 

Poor Daniel, who had never in his life 
gone out with a girl or been a member of 
a gay little party like ours, had no defense. 
He could only blush and stammer. And 
how he could blush! He could turn pink 
quicker and stay pink longer with less ex- 
cuse than any man of his age I ever saw. 

“Oh, see that dear, sweet darling gull!” 
Mrs. Boyden would gush. “ Don’t you 
just love birds, Mr. Abingdon?” 

Daniel would get red, and look at the 
bird, and get redder. Then he’d clear his 
throat, squirm, frown, gulp a few times, 
and finally manage to squeeze out an affirm- 
ative grunt. It was all Mrs. Boyden needed 
to work on. 

“Oh, isn’t that too wonderful for 
words?” she’d cry. “Isn’t it remarkable 
how many things we have in common? We 
both adore the same things, don’t we? 
Have you noticed it, Mr. Abingdon?” 
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Not knowing what élse to do, poor 
Daniel would wrestle another affirmative 
“ Ugh!” out of his system, and Mrs. Boy- 
den would use it as a cue to pull some coy 
stuff. She’d wriggle around in her chair 
like an angleworm in trouble, and peep at 
him archly. 

“Have you really?” she’d murmur tim- 
idly. ‘“ I wonder if you’re saying that just 
to flatter me? You have such a way with 
women, Mr. Abingdon! You quite fright- 
en me!” 

It was as funny to Elsie as it was to any 
of the rest of us. I found that she wasn’t 
sensitive about her aunt, so I told her how 
and why I’d recruited Daniel. 

“| think it’s a shame!’ she said, but she 
couldn’t help laughing as she said it. “I 
like aunty, but I’m aware of her peculiar- 
ities, and I wouldn’t wish the worst of men 
an uninterrupted two weeks of her society.” 

“ Abingdon would suffer just as much 
with anybody else,” I told her. “It isn’t 
as if he were a regular fellow with human 
hopes and fears. Daniel’s just an animate 
coagulation of statistics. It’s true that he 
shows symptoms of realizing that he may 
originally have been intended for a human 
being, but his sense of it is dim as yet, 
and doesn’t entitle him to consideration as 
a true two-footed man with normal ideas 
and feelings. Why, he’s never so much as 
walked home from prayer-meeting with a 
girl. He’s never been to a dance, not even 
as an onlooker. He’s utterly ignorant of 
all games from tiddledywinks to prize- 
fights, and I don’t believe he’s ever seen 
the inside of a club. He’s never drunk 
or smoked, and while he may have been 
to the theater to see a performance of 
Shakespeare, I'll bet that if he ever saw 
the curtain go up on a musical comedy 
he’d run for the street under the impres- 
sion that he’d blundered into several ladies’ 
dressing-room. The man knows absolutely 
nothing except the class-room and the 
study. He’s as guiltless of common life 
experience as a new-born babe. He’s a 
shining example of the book-hound who’s 
profoundly learned and yet doesn’t know 
anything; Daniel doesn’t know anything; 
he’s simply memorized a lot of stuff that 
other men thought they knew.” 

“It’s too bad!” Elsie said sympathet- 
ically. She was so tender-hearted! Her 
capacity for sympathy was one of her most 
lovable qualities. ‘“ It’s too bad to see him 
waste his life on musty old books, isn’t it? 
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If the poor fellow’s really never had a good 
time, shouldn’t we go out of our way to 
see to it that he enjoys this trip?” 

She made me feel awfully sorry for poor 
Daniel. And she was so sweet about it. 
My eyes were moist when she finished pic- 
turing how sensitive he must be in his lone- 
ly ignorance of the world and its ways. 

“ By George, I’m going to see to it that 
he really has some fun out of this trip,” I 
vowed. “Of course, he’s got to pay his 
way by keeping aunty busy part of the 
time; but when, we’re all together, why—”’ 

“We mustn’t be selfish,” Elsie inter- 
rupted me. “ When one has happiness one 
should share it, shouldn’t one?” 

The way she looked at me when she said 
that! I'd never felt myself so near her 
before. Share happiness? I could have 
given away nine-tenths of the happiness I 
owned right that minute and have more 
left than I’d ever had at one time before. 

“We'll give the old boy the time of his 
life,” I promised her. “ He isn’t a bad sort 
at that. He’d be almost good-looking if 
he’d get his hair cut and smile once in a 
while, wouldn’t he?” 

“ Well,” Elsie said, after studying him 
covertly for a little time, “he has nice 
eyes.” 

Oh, but she was a woman after my own 
heart! Sympathetic, but she never let her 
feelings run away with her judgment. She 
pitied him, but nevertheless she could look 
him over and pick out his points, good and 
bad, just as sanely as a Scotch horse-trader 
appraising a prospective purchase. Some 
woman! 

III 


WE spent the first evening on the island 
sitting around a big log fire built on the 
shore in front of the bungalow, and sing- 
ing popular songs. Daniel sat beside Mrs. 
Boyden, staring solemnly into the fire, a 
picture of bewilderment and wretchedness. 
He neither moved, spoke, nor changed ex- 
pression, until along about half past ten. 
Then he committed a grin. 

I know just how astounded Pygmalion 
must have felt when Galatea achieved a 
little movement of her own, because I was 
watching Daniel when he began to smile. 
First his nostrils twitched as if he’d de- 
tected an unpleasant odor, and his lips 
trembled like those of a child about to 
cry. Then they began to widen into a 
smiie. The corners of his mouth started 
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for the lobes of his ears, and, while they 
moved slowly, they very nearly reached 
their destination. 

It was the widest smile I ever saw on 
a human face and the most permanent. It 
was uncanny. His mouth stayed spread in 
that remarkable grin for at least twenty 
minutes; and then, after we’d sung through 
all the popular songs for ten years back, 
and were silent for a bit, trying to think 
of something we hadn’t used, he looked up 
from the fire, still smiling, and spoke. 

“ Do—do any of you know ‘ Alice, Ben 
Bolt ’’?” he asked. “I don’t know the 
tune, but—but I know the words. If some 
of you sang the tune, perhaps I could say 
the words in time to the music.” 

It was pathetic— awfully funny, of 
course, but somehow none of us felt like 
laughing. We sang the song, and he re- 
cited the words as seriously as an actor 
talking about himself. 

When the song was ended, he looked all 
around and laughed—actually laughed out 
loud! 

“That was most enjoyable, wasn’t it?” 
he said. 

Mrs. Boyden rolled her eyes and clasped 
her hands in front of her in an attitude of 
prayer. 

“Oh, Mr. Abingdon!” she chanted. 
“You have the most wonderful voice! I 
am sure the stage lost a great tragedian 
when you chose to enter the class-room!” 

We all laughed at that, and then, to keep 
our amusement from being too apparent, 
started another song. While we were sing- 
ing, Daniel developed a giggle. He’d stare 
into the fire for a few moments, smiling all 
the while, and then a funny little giggle 
would bubble up out of him—just three or 
four funny little “‘ ha, ha’s,” succeeded by 
a further period of smiling silence and then 
another giggly little bubble of laughter. If 
I hadn’t known better, I’d have sworn the 
man was tipsy. 

He took his newly acquired smile and 
giggle to bed with him. I know, because 
he and I had cots in the same room. 

“Tt was’ a most enjoyable evening, 
wasn’t it?” he said, as he sat on his cot 
unlacing his shoes. ‘I am glad you per- 
suaded me to accompany you.” 

“Oh, you'll have a fine time,” I 
him. 


told 
“How do you like Mrs. Boyden?” 
‘““Very much indeed,” he said seriously. 
“ She’s very timid, isn’t she?” _ 
“ Timid?” I repeated after him. 
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“ Like a—a little bird f-f-fluttering in 
one’s hand!” he raved solemnly. “I can 
see that she fears I will make amorous ad- 
vances. How silly of her! And yet such 
an attitude is quite feminine, isn’t it?” 

I dived into bed and stuffed my mouth 
full of pillow to keep from insulting him 
with a vocalization of the hysteria that was 
shaking me. He turned out the light and 
crawled into bed without further comedy, 
but just before I went to sleep I heard him 
giggle again. 

Some time during the night I woke up, 
wondering if there were mice about. What 
I’d heard was Daniel Webster Abingdon 
giggling to himself in the dark. 


IV 


Earty the next morning Daniel hopped 
from his cot and began winding himself 
up for the day with his customary routine 
of exercises. He bent himself out of shape 
a few times and then stopped with a sur- 
prised expression on his face. 

“By George!” he exclaimed suddenly. 
“T’m not going to do them!” 

“ Not going to do what?” I asked him. 

“ Take my exercises,” he explained. “I 
haven’t neglected taking them one morn- 
ing for nearly fifteen years; but—but—by 
George, I’m going to neglect them this 
morning! I don’t feel like doing them, and 
I’m not going to. We—we had a most 
enjoyable time last evening, didn’t we?” 

“ Daniel, you’re waking up,” I told him. 
“ Your senses are still heavily befogged with 
sleep, but you’re beginning to hear the twit- 
tering of the morning breezes and the bark- 
ing of the early birds. I’m glad to see you 
show some resistance to your habit of regu- 
larity. The habit of regularity is beneficial 
only to the habitually irregular. Put on this 
bathing-suit and come for a swim.” 

He didn’t swim, but he put on the suit 
and came out to get himself wet. He 
splashed around in the water close to shore 
and held up Mrs. Boyden while she taught 
herself to swim. She’d take a few wild 
strokes and then shriek and grab Daniel 
around the neck. 

“Oh, I thought I was going under!” 
she’d cry. “ You won’t let me sink, will 


you, Mr. Abingdon?” 

“It’s a shame!” Elsie said, as she swam 
alongside me some distance out from shore. 
“ Aunty can swim better than I can. If she 
continues imposing on Mr. Abingdon, I’m 
going to have a plain talk with her.” 
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“They don’t annoy each other,” I told 
her. “ He thinks aunty ’ll be a nice little 
girl when she grows up and recovers from 
her youthful timidity.” 

I told her what he’d said about Mrs. 
Boyden the night before, but somehow the 
bead was off the joke. It got no laugh 
from Elsie. 

“ Tt’s pathetic,” she declared. 
see anything funny about it.” 

When we swam in, Daniel was standing 
on the beach, shivering—and giggling. I 
grabbed him, meaning to roll him in the 
sand. He caught me by the arm and 
twisted it. I’d have been less surprised if 
I’d got an electric shock from plucking 
flowers. That arm he twisted will ache in 
my coffin. Strong? The man was a steel 
rope! Those movements he did were funny 
to watch, but he’d done them every day for 
fifteen years, and he’d certainly got a result. 

I just yelled and curled up on the beach. 
When the pain let up enough so that I could 
see, I looked at Daniel. He was more sur- 
prised than I. 

“ Did you hurt yourself?” he asked me. 

I couldn’t make him believe that he’d 
hurt me. He’d never had a fight or en- 
gaged in any form of competitive athletics, 
and he had no conception of his strength. 
No more had I until he took hold of me. 

“ Did I really hurt you?” he asked when 
we were dressed. 

“Certainly you did,” I snapped at him. 
I’m fairly husky, and I didn’t relish having 
been put down by a class-room gladiator like 
Daniel—especially when Elsie was watch- 
ing. “ You’ve done those daily hula-hula 
movements for so long that you’ve got a 
grip that hurts. Man, you’re strong!” 

“Am I really?” he asked. “It’s most 
remarkable!” 

He reached out suddenly, gripped me by 
both shoulders, and began shaking me. 

“ Stop it!” I yelled at him. I could feel 
my back teeth beginning to rattle loose. 

“Can’t you get away from me?” he 
asked, shaking me all the harder. “ Can’t 
you really?” 

“No, you boob, I can’t,” I confessed. 
“ Stop it, will you?” 

“T believe I could whip you in a fight,” 
he said excitedly. “ I really believe I could. 
It’s most remarkable!” 

He spun me into a corner and went out 
laughing to himself. When I went out on 
the porch, he had Jimmy Ferguson down 
on the grass and was holding him there 


“T don’t 























with perfect ease while the girls looked on 
and applauded him. The dog-gone mummy 
had found meat on his bones and gone wild! 
He’d discovered that he could lick a man 
and amuse a girl, and there was no hope for 
peace in his vicinity. 

Whenever he got within arm’s reach of 
any of the fellows he’d start a rough-house, 
and not one of us could handle him. He 
became a pest to all the men in the party 
and a pet with all the girls. Of course we 
understood that none of the girls were tak- 
ing him seriously, but at least they were 
spending time on him that belonged to us, 
and that made us sore. 

He was as clumsy and eager as an over- 
grown, splay-footed . Newfoundland pup. 
The girls took turns teaching him to dance, 
and they all flirted with him outrageously. 
Competition made Mrs. Boyden sore, and 
she took advantage of her position as chap- 
eron to ruin any fragment of fun we were 
able to pick from the wreck Abingdon was 
making of the whole trip. I couldn’t get 
a moment alone with Elsie. Her aunt was 
mad at her for paying so much attention 
to Daniel, and wouldn’t let her out of her 
sight. The other fellows in the party all 
blamed me for bringing Daniel along; and, 
taken altogether, mine was not a happy lot. 

Of course, I really was responsible for 
him, so I set what I thought were my brains 
to work on a scheme to eliminate him as a 
disturbing factor. I evolved a plan for that 
purpose, and when I explained it to the 
rest of the fellows they were strong for it. 
They were all sure that it would work. 

I explained it to Elsie, and she didn’t 
think much of it. She said Daniel was a 
nice man having some fun for the first time 
in his life, and she didn’t see why he should 
be interfered with. 

“ But he’s developed into a big, bad bull, 
Elsie,” I told her. ‘“‘ What he’s doing to this 
little party’s china is a blithering shame. 
He’s found out that he’s strong, and he 
thinks that on that account he can just lord 
it over us all.” 

“Why don’t you teach him that he 
can’t?” she asked. 

“‘ Just what I propose doing,” I told her. 

“Why do it by trickery?” she went on. 
“The next time he starts to wrestle with 
you, why don’t you prove to him that he 
can’t throw you down and turn you on your 
back at will?” 

“But he can,” I explained to her. 
“ That is, he can unless I want to get mad 
22 
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and really fight. He’s done those system- 
atic exercises for so many years that he’s 
really awfully strong, and when we’re 
wrestling just for fun I haven’t a chance 
with him. Of course, he can’t actually 
fight, and wouldn’t if he could.” 

“Why ‘of course’?” she wanted to 
know. 

“Why, he’d just melt away if he-thought 
there was any danger of being mixed up in 
a real fight, Elsie,” I insisted. “ We all 
like Daniel—in a way—and none of us 
want to have any serious quarrel with him; 
but we do want to relieve him of his sud- 
denly acquired belief that he is a cembina- 
tion of all the most desirable qualities of 
Adonis, Hercules, and Mars. We just want 
to show him up in a joking way and scare 
him human once more.” 

“ All right,” she said reluctantly. “ But 
I think it’s a mean trick, and I don’t believe 
he’ll scare.” 

V 


I REALIZED then that it was about time 
I showed up Daniel Webster Abingdon. 
Elsie was beginning to take him in earnest. 
Of course I wasn’t jealous or anything like 
that, but still I didn’t want her to think 
that that book-hound who had suddenly 
come to believe himself part wolf was a 
real live hero, or that I was actually afraid 
of him, or anything of that sort. We let 
the rest of the girls in on the joke, and that 
evening we started to undo the knot of 
pride into which Daniel had tied himself. 

I went across the channel in the motor- 
boat that afternoon to the nearest town on - 
the mainland, to get the mail and some few 
things we needed. I didn’t get back until 
after dark, and when I returned I had 
news—horrid news. Any one with half an 
eye could have seen that if I was not scared 
stiff when I entered the bungalow I was at 
least apprehensive. Jimmy Ferguson took 
note of my excitement, and made mention 
thereof, as per arrangement. 

‘Ghosts been following you?” he asked. 
“You look upset.” 

“T am upset,” I told him solemnly. 
“It’s no joking matter, Jimmy. Call every 
one in; I’ve something to say to all of you.” 

All the party, with the exception of Dan- ’ 
iel and Mrs. Boyden, were wise to the 
scheme. We'd been afraid to tell Mrs. 
Boyden, because she was so strong for 
Abingdon that we were quite sure she’d run 
and tell him; and besides, it isn’t ethical to 
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tell a chaperon anything. But all the rest 
were in on it, and they played their parts 
perfectly. There was no giggling as they 
gathered about me to hear the bad news. 

“] think you all ought to know what I 
learned this afternoon,” I said in a shaking 
voice. ‘“ There is a desperate band of 
smugglers in this neighborhood. In fact, 
for all I know, they may be right on this 
island at the present moment. They may 
even be out there in the woods now watch- 
ing the bungalow, waiting for us to retire, 
planning a robbery—or worse.” 

One of the girls uttered a_ beautiful 
scream at that point. No professional ac- 
tress would have done better. She screamed 
and Daniel rose up to reassure her. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” he said solemnly. 
“T promise that no harm shall come to 
you.” 

I heard him say that and kept a straight 
face. I have to hand it to myself—I have 
will-power! 

“This band of desperadoes has _ been 
smuggling opium across the line from Can- 
ada for several months,” I went on. 
“ They’ve had several brushes with the 
Federal men, and they say, over at the 
village, that the officers are close on their 
trail somewhere in this immediate vicinity. 
The whole countryside is terror-stricken. 
The ranchers for miles around are leaving 
their homes to stay in town until the smug- 
glers are caught. A fisherman who came to 
the village this afternoon reported that he 
had seen the smugglers on this very island. 
That may not be true. The people are very 
much excited, and reports of the despera- 
does having been seen are coming in from 
every direction. But then again it may 
be true, and they may be on this island, as 
I said. They may even now be watching 
this bungalow. Some one of their number 
may be in hiding near one of those open 
windows, listening to me at this very min- 
ute. At least there is the possibility that 
we are in real danger. Personally I believe 
that we ought to terminate our stay here 
at once and return to the city.” 

“Ah, no!” Jimmy Ferguson objected. 
“ Let’s not get stampeded. I don’t believe 
there’s any real danger. We'd be foolish 
to break up the party just because of a wild 
rumor that there are smugglers somewhere 
near. I don’t believe those smuggler boys 
are bad fellows, anyway. I bet they’re 


perfectly good citizens outside of working 
hours.” 
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“ They’re desperate men,” I warned him; 
“thieves and cutthroats. They may not 
molest us, but I feel that I should let you 
know the truth.” 

“If they come I’ll drive them away in a 
hurry,” Daniel bragged. “ I’ve read that 
all lawbreakers are cowards at heart, and 
if we present a bold front to them I have 
nu doubt they’ll scamper away.” 

“I’m sure we can all trust Mr. Abing- 
don,” Mrs. Boyden simpered. “If it 
weren’t for him, I should be in favor of 
leaving at once; but since he is with us 
I think that we may safely remain.” 

“You may trust me,” Daniel assured her, 
as seriously as a candidate promising a 
voter to be honest. 

He played right into our hands! He 
couldn’t have done better if we’d rehearsed 
him. The girls all voted to stay on the 
strength of Daniel’s assurance of protec- 
tion, and the trap was set. 

VI 

I SKIPPED out into the night and went up 
the beach a few hundred yards, to where 
I’d arranged to meet the rest of the fellows. 
I built a small fire for light, and when they 
all showed up we decorated ourselves, each 
according to his own idea of what a bold, 
bad smuggler should look like. I put on 
my coat wrong side out, ruffled up my hair, 
and fixed a black silk handkerchief over the 
lower part of my face for a mask. I didn’t 
have a mirror with me to get a detailed idea 
of my appearance, but I'll gamble I looked 
a wrong sort of party to pal with on a 
country road after dark. 

Some of the fellows struck off through 
the woods to circle the bungalow and attack 
from the other side when I gave the signal 
—one long, shrill whistle. I went back 
along the beach to within a hundred yards 
or so of the house and stood in the bushes, 
waiting to give the boys plenty of time to 
surround the place before I gave the signal. 

I hadn’t been there more than a minute 
or two when one of the girls in the bunga- 
low screamed, and immediately thereafter I 
heard a confusion of sounds—unmistakably 
the sounds of men fighting. I thought, of 
course, that some of the boys had raided 
the place without waiting for the signal we 
had agreed on, and I was sore, for I was 
afraid I’d miss the best of it; so I forgot 
all about whistling and ran for the bunga- 
low to get in on the fun. 

The girls were staging a fake panic, all 
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when I heard a shot. That stopped me. 


It occurred to me that perhaps Daniel 
might have had a gun concealed in his 
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baggage, and had cut loose with it. It 
was the only explanation of the shot that 
I could think of, and it immediately re- 
moved our little prank from the joke class. 
At least, I couldn’t see anything to laugh 
at. I was responsible for the whole stunt, 
and if one of the boys should be killed— 
oof! 








screaming at once, and I was straining my 
legs to get into the game while it was good, 








I started for the bungalow, yelling that 
it was all a joke, and telling Daniel to stop 
shooting. I’d only taken a few leaps when 
I collided head-on with an impetuous per- 
son of some considerable weight moving 


WE SANG THE SONG, AND HE 
ae. RECITED THE WORDS AS 
SERIOUSLY AS AN ACTOR 
TALKING ABOUT 
HIMSELF 





rapidly on a course directly 
opposite to the one I was pur- 
suing. We rolled into the 
bushes together, and a fist that 
felt like a relative of a travel- 
ing cannon-ball got directly in 
the way of my face. 

“ Cut it out!” I yelled. “I’m 
Ned Lounsberry. You hit me on the nose!” 

“IT know it, and here’s another in the 
same place!” a strange voice growled in 
my ear. 

I hadn’t the faintest idea who the speaker 
was, but he was no liar—lI’ll say that much 
for him. 

I received that fist again in the same 
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place, only applied with considerably in- 
creased force. 

I was stunned for a second or more. 
When my head cleared, the fellow who hit 
me had gone on his way. I could hear him 
crashing through the bushes, but that 
wasn’t all I could hear. I heard more shots 
and more screams, and another man went 
by close to me, traveling fast. 

I got to my feet and again yelled at Dan- 
iel to stop shooting. While I was explain- 
ing in a loud voice that it was all a joke, 
I heard half a dozen shots behind me. I 
turned around to yell, but somebody rose 
up from the bushes and hit me a most awful 
wallop on the back of the head. I started 
to fall, but another man grabbed me and 
held me up. Some one directly in front of 
mé flashed an elctric pocket-lamp in my 
face for an instant. 

“Tt’s one of ’em!” a voice declared. 
“ He’s got a mask on. Hold him!” 

“ This 'll hold him,” some one behind me 
said, and I got another wallop over the 
head. 

VII 

By that time I not only didn’t know what 
it was all about, but I’d lost the capacity to 
care very much. I was conscious of being 
lugged along toward the bungalow like a 
sack of wheat. When I got my sight back, 
I was in the front room, and a big man was 
standing alongside me holding the muzzle 
of a gun against my body. Jimmy Fer- 
guson was stretched on the floor, and a 
strange man with a gun was sitting on him. 
Daniel Webster Abingdon was lying on the 
couch with his shirt stripped back, and 
Elsie was kneeling by him, washing the flesh 
around a bullet-wound in his shoulder. 

I tried to ask questions, but every time 
I opened my mouth the fellow who was 
holding that gun against my body would 
press a little harder. While I didn’t actually 
see him do it, I inferred that he was tighten- 
ing his grip on the trigger. 

After a time Elsie saw me, and turned 
away from Daniel long enough to tell my 
guard to let me go. 

“ That’s Mr. Lounsberry, one of our 
party,” she told him. 

A big man with a mean face and a broad- 
brimmed felt hat, who seemed to be the 
chief maniac of all the madness that was 
going on, came up and looked me over. 

“Tf he’s an innocent member of your 
party, what was he doing with that mask?” 
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he wanted to know. “And why was he 
hiding out there in the bushes when we 
landed him?” 

Elsie explained about the practical joke 
I had framed up. 

“Mighty queer!” the fellow in the big 
hat said. ‘“ Don’t look good to me. If he 
wasn’t in with the smugglers, how’d he 
come to frame such a thing just when they 
were going to raid this place for grub? He 
may be all right, but there’s been more than 
one supposedly respectable summer-resorter 
mixed up with the smugglers. We'll have 
to hold him for investigation.” 

“How did Daniel get hurt, Elsie?” I 
asked her. ‘“ Who are these people? Some- 
thing terrible’s happened, but my head 
hurts and I can’t think.” 

“* Oh, it was all my fault!” Elsie said, be- 
ginning to cry. ‘ Daniel was so brave, and 
it was all my fault! I told him of your 
scheme to frighten him, so when the smug- 
glers attacked us he thought it was you 
boys, and he began fighting them. Then 
one of the smugglers shot him, and they 
were all beating him mercilessly when the 
Federal officers rushed in and overpowered 
them. It was all my fault! He thought it 
was you boys all the time.” 

“ But there weren’t any smugglers, 
Elsie,” I said. “ You know that. I just 
made that story up. There weren’t any 
smugglers or Federal officers. It was just 
a joke!” 

“* A joke, was it?” The fellow in the big 
hat sneered. ‘ You may have a hard time 
getting the judge to laugh at it! Kind of 
queer that you should happen to fake up 
such a story just when it was true. Pretty 
cute trick to get all the men away from 
camp to give your pals a chance to raid the 
place without having to make a fight. I 
suppose you didn’t know that we'd got their 
boat and all their grub, and were pressing 
them so hard that they hadn’t had a chance 
to get anything to eat for days? Oh, no, I 
suppose not! The only thing you didn’t 
know was that we were so close. You 
tricked all the men but this fellow Abingdon 
into leaving the place. I know the ways of 
crooks, and I'll bet that we'll find you’ve 
got something against him. You left him 
here alone to be murdered by your pals— 
that’s what you did, my young friend! 
We'll find the motive for it soon enough.” 

That gave Elsie a bright idea. 

“1 believe that’s what he did!” 
in a horrified voice. “ Yes, sir! 


she said 
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jealous of Mr. Abingdon, and he—he tried 
to have him murdered. I believe that’s 
true. I know it’s true! I see it all now! 
Oh, you beast, you!” 

She meant me! I was so fussed by that 
time that I wasn’t sure of my own inno- 
cence. Right at that minute I wouldn’t 
have taken oath that I was myself. The 
fellow in the big hat called in one of the 
smugglers, who was handcuffed to an officer, 
and pointed to me. 

“ Know this fellow?” he asked. 

“ Never saw him before,” the smuggler 
declared. 

“ There you are!” the commanding nui- 
sance in the big hat said triumphantly. 
“ He says he don’t know him. That’s what 
they always say of a confederate. Never 
knew it to fail!” 

“ But he doesn’t know me,” I insisted. 
“IT never saw him before, and as far as I 
know he never saw me.” 

“They always have the same story: to 
tell,” the officer explained to Elsie. “‘ They 
cook it up beforehand, so it ‘Il be sure to 
sound right. When two crooks tell the 
same story it’s a sure sign they’re confed- 
erates!” 

“It’s all my fault!” Elsie sobbed. “ He 
tried to have Mr. Abingdon m-m-murdered 
because he was j-j-jealous of m-me!” 

“ The woman in the case!” the fellow in 
the big hat said confidently. ‘“ Everything 
complete! We've got the goods on this fel- 
low, all right!” 

Just then Daniel let out a moan of pain, 
and Elsie ran to comfort him. She had to 
run through a ring of weeping, hero- 
worshiping girls who were kneeling about 
his couch of agony, and when the officers 
dragged me out of the room she was fight- 
ing with Mrs. Boyden for the privilege of 
holding his poor head. 


Vill 


THEY put me in the police-boat and took 
me to the county jail. There I got in touch 
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with some of my friends who soon peeled 
me away from the grip of that thick-headed 
Federal marshal. 

I found that they’d brought Daniel to a 
hospital in the city, and immediately went 
to see him. The nurse brought me word 
that a Miss Elsie Lewis was with him, and 
that Miss Lewis sent word that neither she 
nor Daniel wanted to see me, then or ever. 
While I was digesting that, Mrs. Boyden 
came flouncing down the hall. 

“ Elsie’s engaged to that monster!” she 
said. “ I have warned her, but the child is 
quite mad. You know that Mr. Abingdon 
made advances to me! You know that 
there was practically an understanding be- 
tween us. He led me on to care for him, 
and now he has his clutches on my poor, 
dear niece!” 

That information added materially to the 
events requisite for the composition of what 
promised to be a perfect day of misery. 

Three weeks later Daniel hailed me on 
the street. He was holding his head insult- 
ingly high and looked interestingly pale. 

“IT bear you no ill will,” he said mag- 
nanimously—darn him! ‘“ But my fiancée 
refuses to forgive you. Personally I feel 
that I owe you a debt of gratitude. Your 
prescription worked a cure that I’m sure no 
physician could have effected.” 

“* Daniel, I’m licked,” I admitted. “ I’m 
your mat, and you can wipe your feet on 
me if you choose; but for the sake of my 
peace of mind tell me this—would you have 
stayed and been a hero if you’d known it 
was really the smugglers instead of us boys 
playing a joke on you?” 

He smiled and winked and passed on— 
just winked and left me guessing. I think 
he’d have run if he’d known that he had a 
real fight on his hands, but I shall never 
know. 

I woke him up to ruin me—that’s the 
worst of it. He was a dead one, and I 
roused him from his rest to bring me disas- 
ter. Let ’em rest, I tell you—let ’em rest! 


EASTER PAGEANTRY 


Up from the winter mold 
The crocus buds unfold; 


Gold-cupped, the daffodils 
Gleam on the barren hills; 


Where lay a frozen tomb 
White Easter lilies bloom. 


M. E. Crocker 




















\ X Y HAT threatened to be the winter 
of their discontent was turned 

for our Eastern theaters into big 

business by the government’s last-minute 
decision which put off their closing from 
heatless Mondays to Tuesdays. With every- 
thing else shut down, a matinée could be 
added, and what has hitherto been known 
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By Matthew White, Jr. 





as ‘“‘ paper night,” the worst evening in the 
week for the box-office, became, for the 
Garfield period, as profitable as Saturday. 
And the good results seem to be reflected 
on the other nights. On a recent Friday, 
for instance, at eleven o’clock, what is now 
the Great Dark Way was simply thronged 
with playgoers. 
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FLORENCE BRUCE, IN THE NEW YORK COMPANY OF THE MUSICAL-COMEDY 
HIT, “ MAYTIME" 
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INA CLAIRE, GEORGE STUART CHRISTIE, CYRIL SCOTT, AND HERBERT YOST IN THE BELASCO 
THEATER SUCCESS, “ POLLY WITH A PAST" 


From a photograph by White. New York 

















There is no reason why the theater 
should not prosper in war-time. There 
has always been a tradition that it 
does, and London and Paris have 
given further evidence to the same 
effect. But it’s really amusing to 
watch the way in which the managers 
use the war. I wot of motion-picture 
folk who in big posters proclaimed 
“a war-time policy ” for their houses 
last spring, when they raised their 
rates. The same theaters are now, 
in the same big type, announcing 
that owing to the war they are 
lowering their prices to the original 
figures. 

Speaking of pictures, S. L. Rothap- 
fel, the man who rose from nothing 
and made the cinema houses joys to 
look at and listen in has just opened 
his third theater in New York—the 
Rivoli. His first was the Strand, 
which he no longer controls, and his 
second the Rialto, which he trans- 
formed from the old Hammerstein 
home of variety, the Victoria. 

In the Rivoli, almost across Broad- 
way from the Strand, he has erected 
what appears from its facade to be a 
Greek temple in the midst of a bill- 
board acreage. No theater in New 
York surpasses it in exterior beauty, 
but, alas, the superlative must stop 
there. Disappointment awaited me 
when I stepped inside. Barnlike 
space and yet cramped quarters for 
the audience—such was the dominant 
impression I carried away with me 
from the premiére, though it was at- 
tended with all the acclaim which 
nowadays is conspicuous by its ab- 
sence from the openings of the flesh- 
and-blood stage. Those who have 
heard of the Rivoli should walk by it 
on the west side of Broadway, admire 
its classic outlines from across the 
street, and then go for sheer comfort 
of surroundings to the Strand or the 
Rialto. 

Despite the crowds you may find 
at the film theaters, it is no secret 
that the picture industry is not the 
Golconda of wealth for its captains 
that it was reputed to be. Some of 
the big producing firms are under- 
stood to be on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy, and the causes are easily 
traced. 
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RUTH GORDON, WITH FLOPIT, HER PET DOG, AS LOLA 
PRATT IN “SEVENTEEN” 


From a photograth by Lewis-Smith, Chicago 
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One of them is the payment of ridicu- 
lously inflated salaries to star performers. 
At first, when actors considered it infra dig 
to go into the movies, it may have been 
necessary to offer huge sums as the only 
means of getting stars. Then the picture 
folk began bidding against one another for 
the services of well-known players, whose 
names, it was hoped, would reimburse them 
for the outlay. But this hope proved fal- 
lacious. More and more it has come to 
be established that much-neglected Shake- 
speare was right in declaring “ the play to 
be the thing.” 

There was further squandering of money 
in the padding out of pictures to the con- 
ventional five-reel length. Time and cash 
were expended in hunting up locations for 
scenes that were only flashed into view for 
a second or so. 

Speaking of padding, the Boston fuel law, 
requiring Hub theaters to close at a quarter 
past ten o’clock, might be a blessing in dis- 
guise if universally applied. I know one 
erstwhile drama-lover who now eschews the 
theater in favor of the movies, owing to the 
tedious waits between the acts. These are 
almost invariably prolonged beyond the 
time necessary for changing scenes and 
costumes in the effort to eke out a three- 
hour show from a play that could be run 
off in very much less time. 

Time and time again, too, the advertised 
hour of starting at a quarter past eight 
means that the curtain does not actually go 
up until twenty minutes to nine. With a 
prompt ringing up, and with the intervals 
cut to no more than ten minutes each, there 
are very few plays that could not close at 
@ quarter past ten. With every house out 
at that hour, no one audience would think 
itself cheated; the play, seen in more com- 
epact space of time, would be better en- 
joyed, less coal would be burned, folks 
would get earlier to bed, and every one 
concerned would be much better off. 

With all this twentieth-century appeal to 
the eye in the cinema, the ear still holds 
its own. At a certain New Year’s Day re- 
ception I was introduced to a young wo- 
man, to whom, in the course of conversa- 
tion, I happened to remark: 

“ Nothing is so tiresome as to listen to 
the reading of a play.” 

“Here!” she burst forth, thrusting a 
card into my hand. “ Come to the Waldorf 
on the morning of the eleventh, give me one 
hour, and be convinced you are wrong!” 
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She ‘proved to be Miss Mannheimer, a 
professional play-reader from Cincinnati, 
who established a Modern Drama Circle in 
New York in 1914. To expiate my unin- 
tentional gaucherie I went to the Waldorf 
on the eleventh, and was there convinced 
that women, at any rate, are eager to exer- 
cise their listening powers and to give their 
eyes arest. The place was crowded to hear 
‘“ False Gods,” by Brieux, which has never 
been produced here. 

By a process of her own, Miss Mann- 
heimer manages to compress a whole four- 
act play into sixty minutes. Her repertory 
of masterpieces of the drama ranges all the 
way from the “ Antigone ” of Sophocles to 
“ The Big Drum ” of Pinero, but I regret 
that it does not include Pinero’s “ Thunder- 
bolt,” to my mind the finest modern play, 
and one which the audiences of the pro- 
fessional stage simply will not support. Its 
presentation to the attentive women listen- 
ers who make up the clubs to which Miss 
Mannheimer ministers would be a thank- 
worthy contribution to art. 

An actor with his face firmly set against 
the movies is Leo Ditrichstein. 

“To the player I say, ‘ Beware the lure 
of the lens!’” he told a Sun reporter not 
long ago. “ The greatest asset an actor 
possesses—his voice—is stilled upon the 
screen. The moment you become a screen 
favorite, that moment you sound your 
death-knell as a popular stage star.” 

He had got thus far in his denunciation 
of the movie mummers when he must have 
bethought him that one of his present man- 
agers had more than once posed for the 
cinemas, for he hastened to qualify his on- 
slaught by excepting George Cohan, who, 
he declared, was in a class by himself— 
which is undoubtedly true. 

By the way, had Leo Ditrichstein been 
stronger when a child he might have been a 
soldier of the Dual Empire, helping to 
pluck Prussia’s chestnuts out of the fire, 
instead of playing “The King” in a French 
comedy to packed houses on Broadway. 
This is the way of it, according to the auto- 
biography that he gave me twelve years 
ago, when he was appearing as Dr. Page 
in his adapted farce, “‘ Before and After,” 
on-which the musical comedy hit of recent 
years, “ High Jinks,” was based. 

He was born at Temesvar, in Hungary, 
the son of a Hungarian count who had lost 
his title through too intimate association 
with Kossuth. 
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EDITH DAY, PLAYING OPPOSITE TO FRANK CRAVEN IN THE MUSICAL-COMEDY SENSATION, “ GOING 
UP,” ADAPTED FROM THE JAMES MONTGOMERY FARCE, “ THE AVIATOR’ 
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“ For years,” he told me, “ it had been 
the custom for the male members of my 
family to enter either the church or the 
army. Rather delicate as a child, because 
of a severe attack of scarlet fever, I was 
predestined for an ecclesiastical career, and 


AN ATTRACTIVE FIGURE 
COMEDY, “GIRL O° MINE” 


DOROTHY DICKSON, 


From a copyrighted photograph by Strauss-FPeyton, Kansas City 
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at the age of ten was sent to the College of 
St. John, where I remained four years. 
During that time I developed from a fragile 
youngster into a strong, husky boy, bub- 
bling over with a vitality which needed an 
outlet. 


I was up to all sorts of mischief, 
and frequently aroused 
laughter by giving im- 
itations of the priests 
in the institution. 

“One day I was 
caught in the very act 
of mimicking one of 
the fathers. His in- 
dignation was great, 
and as a result my 
own father was polite- 
ly requested to look 
for other tutors for 
the development of 
my talents. The old 
gentleman was heart- 
broken. He had met 
with financial reverses 
which made the only 
other career open to 
me—the army—a 
practical impossibility, 
for an army officer 
who is not blessed 
with a private income 
cuts a sorry figure in 
the land of. my birth. 
In this contingency my 
father finally decided 
to send me to a real- 
schule—a _ preparatory 
school for boys who 
are to take up civil, 
electrical, or mechan- 
ical engineering, and 
similar professions. 

“ Here I spent four 
more years. I was 
proficient in the lan- 
guages, both ancient 
and modern, in litera- 
ture and history, but 
in the most impor- 
tant subjects, such as 
geometry, _trigonom- 
etry, and calculus, I 
was sadly lacking. I 
just managed to 
squeeze through each 
year. But when it came 
to the last examination, 
and a jury of teachers 
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MARY RYAN, LEADING WOMAN IN THE NEW RURAL PLAY, 


From a photograph by White. 


had to decide upon each boy’s final fitness, 
the professor of mathematics put his foot 
down hard and filed an objection. He told 
my father that I was simply unfit for the 
career which had been mapped out for me, 
and that he did not care to take upon his 
conscience the burden of allowing me to 


pass. Then he called me to his desk and 
strongly advised me not to ‘ go up’ for the 
examination. 


“ Of course I didn’t care anything about 
getting into a technical high school. In 
fact, my mind was already made up as to 
what my future career was going to be. 
During the preceding four years I had had 
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“THE LITTLE TEACHER" 
New York 


as my chum a son of the famous come- 
dian, Carl Plasel, then the idol of Vienna. 
Through him I had learned much about the 
life of the theater, both before and behind 
the footlights, and it appealed to me strong- 
ly. I had practically decided to take the 
plunge right after the examination, but 
there was the rub—the awful examination! 
If I passed, I was exempt from the three 
years’ enforced service in the army, and 
was only required to do one year’s service, 
at my own option, any time between my 
nineteenth and my _ twenty-eighth year. 
The examination was just four weeks away. 
It was hopeless to attempt to cram into my 
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head in four weeks what all of the pro- 
fessors had been unable to put there in four 
years, and I was in despair. 
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but I hit upon what I considered an in- 
genious idea. I went to the professor of 
mathematics and asked him if he would 


“ At this time the school was preparing make the examination easy for me if I gave 


—— 
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NORA BAYES, AS SHE APPEARS IN THE “EYES OF YOUTH” 
“THE COHAN REVUE” 
From a photograph by White, New York 


EPISODE OF 


to give a performance of ‘ The Robbers,’ in 
celebration of Schiller’s birthday, and the 
part of Hermann had been assigned to me. 
Rehearsals, study of costumes, and so 
forth, left me little time for mathematics, 


him a solemn promise that I would not go 
to the technical high school, no matter how 
brilliantly I might pass in other studies. 
He finally yielded to my pleadings, my 
principal and most telling argument being 























my desire to escape that compulsory three 
years in the army. 

“ Well, I appeared in ‘ The Robbers,’ 
and the critics prognosticated a future for 
me as an actor. I showed the notices to 
my father, and begged him to let me adopt 
the stage as my profession. He refused. 
I argued and pleaded, but he was obdurate, 
and I went in spite of him. For years 
afterward he refused to see or recognize me. 
Twenty-two years have since elapsed, and 
in all that time I have seen my father only 
thrice. He never really forgave me.” 

It was about 1892 that Ditrichstein was 
engaged by Gustave Amberg for the Ger- 
man stock company at the Irving Place 
Theater in New York. The young Hun- 
garian actor arrived here not knowing a 
word of English; but he was a quick 
learner, and it wasn’t many years before he 
had become a naturalized citizen of the 
United States, a favorite actor in the 
vernacular on Broadway, and the author of 
several plays. 


“Seventeen” on the Stage 


I have just passed through a unique ex- 
perience—seen as a speaking play a piece 
I had already witnessed on the screen. This 
was Booth Tarkington’s “ Seventeen,” 
which Jack Pickford made vivid for us in 
the pictures at least two years ago. By the 
bye, Jack is just the boy to do David Cop- 
perfield in the movies. He has already 
made a hit as Pip in “ Great Expectations,” 
and I am hoping that the Famous Players 
will soon put him out as the hero of the 
tale that Dickens named as his favorite 
among all his works. I would suggest that 
more of the hero’s boyhood should be 
shown than is done in the stage versions, 
in which the earlier chapters of the story, 
delightful as they are, are passed over in 
favor of the tearful romance of Little 
Emly. 

To return to “ Seventeen,” and my im- 
pressions of it as a play, I must admit that 
I was disappointed. The necessity of con- 
fining the action to one spot for half an 
hour at a time irked me, after seeing Willie 
Baxter on the screen move from room to 
room at will. Of course, the dramatizers 
could not bear to miss the episode of Willie’s 
meeting Lola Pratt while carrying the wash- 
boiler home, but the awkwardness of mak- 
ing him go through the living-room with 
the thing on his head fairly shrieked at me. 
Nevertheless, I think Hugh Stange and 
23 
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Stannard Mears have done wonders with a 
book which Tarkington himself confessed 
was beyond his power to fit for the stage. 

The play was produced by Stuart 
Walker, who has thus graduated out of his 
Portmanteau Theater into the ranks of the 
regular full-sized proscenium-arch man- 
agers. it was put on in Indianapolis last 
summer, where it achieved a run. In the 
autumn it lasted for three months in Chi- 
cago, and it seems likely to duplicate that 
hit here at the Booth, where it is received 
with every manifestation of delight by its 
audiences. 

The Willie Baxter of the play is Gregory 
Kelly, who has been with Mr. Walker al- 
most from the start of the Portmanteau 
enterprise—which had its New York in- 
augural, I remember, one hot July night in 
1915 in the gymnasium of the Christodora 
Settlement over on the East Side. Kelly 
must be older than he looks’ by a good 
deal, as he is said to have played with 
Joseph Jefferson, the elder, in “ Rip Van 
Winkle.” He was also with Virginia Harned 
some years ago when she did E. H. 
Sothern’s “ The Light That Lies in Wo- 
man’s Eyes.” More recently he acted with 
Otis Skinner in “ Kismet.” With Stuart 
Walker he made a pronounced success as 
the boy in the very original play by Mr. 
Walker himself, “ Six Who Pass While the 
Lentils Boil.” He has a wonderful concep- 
tion of the combined shyness and per- 
sistency united in Willie Baxter’s character, 
but certain notes of his voice are so peril- 
ously like Helen Lowell’s that I could wish 
he were, after all, in the movies, where I 
needn’t hear a man’s tones so similar to a 
woman’s. 

Ruth Gordon, who is the baby-talk girl 
in “Seventeen,” went on the stage “because 
she loved it so.” Her family tried to side- 
track her to a finishing-school in Paris, but 
the war played into her hands by breaking 
out just then. She remained in America 
and went to a school of acting; didn’t stay 
there to be finished, but instead almost lit- 
erally butted her way into a part in “ Peter 
Pan,” with Maude Adams. Last year she 
was on the road in “ Fair and Warmer.” 

I think the big favorite with audiences in 
“ Seventeen ” is the naughty ten-year-okl 
sister Jane, made so true to life both by 
Mr. Tarkington and by Lillian Ross, who 
plays the part. Miss Ross, who is just 
eighteen, has been on the stage practically 
all her life. She and her brother were the 
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twin boys in “ Mother ” with Emma Dunn, 
and more recently she was with Ruth Chat- 
terton in “ Daddy Long-Legs.” Last sum- 
mer, with Mr. Walker’s stock company in 
Indianapolis, she did, among other things. 
the Patricia Collinge réle in ““ The Show 
Shop ”—which piece, by the way, was the 
last speaking play for Douglas Fairbanks. 

I think Dickens must be a favorite with 
Booth Tarkington. Not only has he a 
chapter in “Seventeen” which he calls 
“Sydney Carton,” but his baby-talk girl 
and her dog Flopit might have been sug- 
gested, subconsciously if you please, by 
Dora and Jip in “ David Copperfield.” 
And in looking back over Dickens’s best- 
liked novel I find the age seventeen twice 
emphasized in David's recollections of his 
past. 


Another Clean Show to the Good 


Youtu dominates another new hit of the 
season in “ The Little Teacher,” the very 
infelicitously titled comedy drama of rural 
life which added a fifth to the string of 
successes that Cohan & Harris already had 
in town. It was written by Harry James 
Smith, the author of “A Tailor-Made 
Man,” another of their hits. The Vermont 
hills furnish a background for the homely 
tale of the school-teacher who incurs the 
dislike of the rest of the villagers, but 
fights on against odds to the love and vic- 
tory which come to her in the end. The 
time being from March to May, 1917, the 
war supplies an up-to-date factor which 
leads straight to a George Cohan “ Over 
There ”’ finish. 

Mary Ryan, who is featured as the 
teacher, may be remembered in “ The 
House of Glass ” two seasons ago, and pre- 
vious to that in “On Trial.” She has 
much more to do in the new piece than in 
either of the others, and does it so well that 
her name may soon be followed by “ in” 
rather than preceded by “ with ”—which 
signifies the difference between a featured 
player and a full-fledged star. 

I think I’ve mentioned once before in 
this place that it behooves actors to do 
their best, even when playing in what they 
know to be a failure. It is fortunate that 
Curtis Cooksey remembered this when he 
was holding up a forlorn hope at the Fulton 
Theater, about a year ago, in “ In for the 
Night.” Sam Forrest, stage-director for 


Cohan & Harris, and incidentally husband 
of Mary Ryan, happened to see him. When 
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it came to picking a stalwart leading man 
for “ The Little Teacher ” Forrest recalled 
the six-foot young Kentuckian, who was 
born on a farm in the Blue Grass State, 
and who has done all sorts of stunts in the 
theatrical line, from motion-pictures to 
singing in “‘ The Merry Widow.” Now he’s 
got a job that will keep him from hunting 
up another for a good long time to come. 


Whispers in the Wings 


Two years ago Al Jolson said that he 
hoped no one ever laughed at him because 
the laugher thought him funny. He ex- 
plained that he wanted people to laugh 
not at what he was, but at what he did. 
And yet I feel sure that a lot of the humor 
in Jolson’s sayings is due to the way he 
looks when he says them. In “ Sinbad” 
he appears in white-face for the final 
round-up of principals, and very Wisely 
doesn’t attempt to get off any jokes at that 
stage of the game. “ Sinbad,” by the bye, 
what with Jolson himself, Watson Barratt’s 
striking scenery, and Meehan’s leaping 
hounds, is one of the best in the series of 
twenty-three Winter Garden shows. 

* * * *~ 

Lee SHUBERT Claims that musical comedy 
has taken the place of melodrama in the af- 
fections of the people by giving what the 
movies could not provide. The instant hit 
of “Oh, Lady, Lady,” built by the same 
people on exactly the same lines as “ Oh, 
Boy,” still running on Broadway after a 
solid year, would seem to bear him out. 
Youth is the key-note of the popularity of 
both shows. Carl Randall and Vivienne 
Segal, neither of them twenty-three, are 
the leaders in the latest of the two Princess 
Theater winners. Randall hails from the 
same home town as Elsie Janis—Columbus, 
Ohio, where his mother conducted a school 
for dancing. Carl danced in a recent Folly 
show. In “ Oh, Lady, Lady,” he advances 
from his wonderful leaps, which would give 
him the prize in almost any dancing-con- 
test, to the post of actual leading man. 

* x * * 

As we go to press, all Broadway is talk- 
ing about Lionel Barrymore’s great work 
in Augustus Thomas’s newest play, “ The 
Copperhead.” I grant you it’s fine, par- 
ticularly in the closing scene, but the play 
itself is unmitigatedly bad. Will the one 
be able to carry the other, I wonder? It 
will be an interesting game to watch, and 
a month should bring the decision. 
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BY C. N. AND A. M. WILLIAMSON 
Authors of “ The Lightning Conductor,” “The Shop-Girl,” etc. 


OGER SANDS, a New York lawyer, has been summoned to California to fight a case for John 
Heron, a millionaire oil man. Returning on the Santa Fe Limited, he has a strange experience. 
A girl tells him that she is in great danger, and begs him to protect her until they reach 
Chicago, where she expects that some one will meet her. She is beautiful and appealing, and a 
chivalrous impulse leads Sands to give her his stateroom as a hiding-place and to safeguard a sealed 
envelope which she entrusts to him. On reaching Chicago, the girl—who calls herself Beverley White 
—finds no one waiting for her, and her distress is more pitiful than ever. Sands impulsively urges 
her to marry him, and she consents, though she warns him that she cannot disclose her past, beyond 
the fact that no man has ever been anything to her. 

Beverley now finds herself established in New York as the wife of a rich and successful man. 
There is no cloud upon their happiness except the mystery of her unknown past and a passing 
shadow from Roger’s slight jealousy of Justin’O’Reilly, a brilliant lawyer and Congressman who has 
already figured in the story as one of the passengers on the Santa Fe Limited. 

One day Beverley plays the part of a good angel to a poor little Irish waitress, Clodagh Riley, 
who has thrown herself from a window because she has been accused of theft. Mrs. Sands takes 
the girl home, and engages a trained nurse, Sister Lake, to care for her. Clo recovers, and is start- 
ing for her first automobile ride with her patroness, when a man stops them and tells Beverley that 
he has a message for her. 

“T am the man who was sent to meet you in Chicago,” he adds. 

Beverley, evidently much perturbed, tells him to wait for her in Central Park; and after a talk 
with him she returns home and sends Clo to meet him at the Westmorland Hotel, giving the girl 
a sealed envelope—the same one, apparently, that Sands had safeguarded for her on the train— 
which is to be handed to the stranger. 

On this same afternoon Roger tells his wife that he has a surprise for her. It is indeed a 
surprise—a present of a magnificent rope of costly pearls, the necklace of a European queen, sold 
by its royal owner for the benefit of her country’s Red Cross funds, and purchased by Sands from 
the queen’s agent, Count Lovoresco. He puts it around his wife’s neck just as she is in a fever of 
anxiety to send Clo Riley to the Westmorland. Beverley is delighted with the splendid pearls, but 
at the earliest possible moment she rushes to her room to get the envelope for Clo. In doing so 
she accidentally breaks the string of pearls, and some of the jewels fall to the floor. Not stopping 
to pick them up, she hurries off to start Clo on her errand. Just then Roger comes into her room, 
sees the pearls lying unheeded on the floor, and is deeply hurt to think that Beverley does not care 
for his gift. 

Cle ancien the Westmorland and delivers the envelope to the stranger. He opens it, and is 
highly indignant on finding that it contains only blank sheets of paper—writing paper taken from 
the Santa Fe Limited. He angrily declares that Mrs. Sands has tricked him, and tells Clo to warn 
her that a life will pay for what she has done. Beverley receives the message with dismay. The 
original contents of the envelope must have been stolen during the journey from California, and 
she suspects Justin O'Reilly of having done it—though how it was done she cannot guess. 

With this slender clue to work on, Clo Riley undertakes a daring mission. She calls on O'Reilly 
at his hotel, the Dietz, and, by pretending to faint, she maneuvers him into taking her home in a 
taxi. Arrived at the Sands apartment, he helps her up-stairs. Taking advantage of his pity for her 
weakness, she pleads with him to talk to Beverley before he leaves, and he consents to do so. He 
does not know that Clo has managed to abstract his keys from his pocket, and that she intends to 


search his rooms at the Dietz. 


XII ting that door proves how she counts on me. 
She knows I’m ready with my end of the 

OLLOWING Mrs. Sands, O’Reilly left program.” 
the door between the two rooms open; The girl was deadly tired. Her head 
but Beverley stepped quickly back ached, and her limbs weighed heavily, yet 
and closed it. she sprang up as the door clicked. 
“ She’s grand, the darling!” Clo thought. O’Reilly had remembered to bring in her 
“Trust her to forget nothing. Her shut- hat, and had dropped it on a table. The 

*Copyright, 1918, ly C. N. and A. M. Williamson 
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hatpin was not there — it still remained 
sticking in his coat—but Clo crushed the 
soft toque down over her masses of red 
hair, and hoped she was not untidy enough 
to be conspicuous. 

Unsteadily she tottered to another door 
—the door that led into the corridor. This 
faced a narrower passage, which went to 
the kitchen and domestic offices of the flat. 
Clo would have to take that way because, 
if she ventured into the lift and showed 
herself in the hall below, the porter might 
take alarm. He might fear that Mrs. 
Sands’s protégée was trying to escape for 
some sly purpose of her own, and refuse to 
let her go till he had telephoned up-stairs. 

In a quaint outside pocket of her new 
frock Clo had put the purse given her by 
Beverley. Through her adventures she had 
remembered now and then to make sure 
that it had not dropped out. Now she 
opened it, and took out two ten-dollar bills 
and two of five dollars. 

“That ought to do for ’em,” she said, 
“ even if they’re all at home.” 

Money in hand, she ventured to the 
kitchen door. Only the chef and a woman 
assistant were at work. Clo had never seen 
either, but they had seen her on the day 
of her arrival, and they stared as at a 
ghost. 

“I’m Clo Riley, the girl Mrs. Sands has 
been good to,” she explained. “I’m well 
again, and I have to go out on, business. 
Mrs. Sands has a visitor, and I don’t like 
to disturb them. Will you let me down 
your way?” 

So speaking, she laid a ten-dollar bill 
and a five-dollar bill side by side on a 
table. She made no reference to the money, 
nor any gesture indicating it; nor did the 
others. The chef, who was French, smiled 
knowingly. 

“ Ah, a little love-affair!” 
his old eye seemed to say. 

He left his assistant in charge of the 
oven while he acted as Clo’s escort to the 
servants’ elevator. There was a button to 
push, and down the girl went, rejoiced at 
passing another stage of her journey. Five 
minutes more, and she was in a taxi, tear- 
ing back to the Dietz Hotel. 

This time she marched boldly to an ele- 
vator in a long row of half a dozen. 

“ Fifteenth floor, please,” she said, as if 
she owned the hotel; and was taken up 
without question. ‘“ Thanks to my swell 


a twinkle in 


clothes!” she thought. “ Not very far would 
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I get in this place if I had on my old 
black dress!” 

Armed with O’Reilly’s key, Clo threaded 
her way through several corridors and ar- 
rived at the door of his suite. Now that 
the moment had come for the great adven- 
ture, she was quivering all over, partly from 
eagerness, partly from excitement. Her 
fingers shook so much that she could not 
find the lock. As she fumbled for it, the 
door of an adjoining suite opened. Clo 
started as if she had been shot, and 
dropped the key on the carpet. 

“ Silly fool!” she scolded herself, as she 
stooped to retrieve it and to hide her face. 

If only the people— she knew by the 
voices that they were man and woman— 
would pass before she had to look up! But 
they were in no hurry. They had stopped 
in front of their own door, and were talk- 
ing in low tones—about her, Clo was sure. 
Yet it was stupid to worry! In a big hotel, 
the chances were ten to one against their 
knowing O'Reilly. 

Raising her head, she tried to eye the 
pair with airy arrogance; but their interest 
in her was too frank to be doubted. 

“T mustn’t seem to care,” she thought, 
and tried to wither them with a look before 
again attacking the keyhole. 

The woman was beautiful—next to Bev- 
erley Sands, the most beautiful Clo had 
ever seen. Oh, a gorgeous, dark creature, 
and wasn’t she gorgeously dressed and jew- 
eled? But, oddly, it was the man who riv- 
eted Clo’s attention, the man whose eyes 
gave the girl an electric shock. 

He wasn’t young, and he wasn’t hand- 
some. He was a tall, lanky, middle-aged 
individual with red hair and a close-cut red 
beard streaked with gray. He had a stoop, 
as if he wished to diminish his height, and 
no air of distinction, despite the well-cut 
evening clothes; but from under a pair of 
beetling black brows there flashed a light 
which took Clo’s breath away. She didn’t 
know what to make of his look. It was as 
if she had been struck by lightning. 

“After all he must be a friend of 
O’Reilly’s — perhaps one of those friends 
Angel spoke about!” she conjectured. 

But even that supposition wasn’t enough 
to account for the flash. Frightened, she 
slid the key into the lock, and, almost fall- 
ing into the room, slammed the door be- 
hind her. She did not need to lock it, for 
without a key it could not be opened from 
the outside. 


















“ T guess I can hold the fort a few min- 
utes now, whatever happens!” she con- 
gratulated herself. 

In the corridor John Heron and his wife 
stood in front of their own door. 

“ Well, if that’s not the queerest thing I 
ever saw!”’ Dolores Heron exclaimed. 

She was staring at O’Reilly’s door, as if 
it had been shut in her face. She expected 
her husband to agree about the queerness 
of the incident, for already they had ex- 
changed a puzzled word or two concerning 
the girl with the key. Coming out of their 
suite, they had caught an impressionist 
glimpse of a figure in white, bent over the 
keyhole; then the figure had stooped for 
the dropped key, and mechanically they 
had paused in surprise. 

“ T wonder if she’s made a mistake in the 
room?” Mrs. Heron had whispered. 

“ Yes,” Heron had returned. “I think 
that must be so. She’ll find it out and go 
somewhere else. O’Reilly isn’t—” 

There he had stopped short, as the girl 
raised her head to face them. When she 
presently vanished into his friend’s room 
like a whirlwind, he neither finished his 
sentence nor answered his wife. 

“ What’s the matter, Jack?” Mrs. Heron 
asked. ‘“ How odd you look!” 

Jack was not a nickname that suited 
Heron, but his wife thought it adorably 
debonair, and was very proud of her own 
name, Dolores, which suggested her Spanish 
ancestry. 

“Why don’t you speak?” she persisted. 

“T was thinking,” Heron said at last. 

He had a harsher voice than most Cali- 
fornia men, and it sounded peculiarly harsh 
just then. 

“ Thinking what we ought to do?” his 
wife caught him up. “Do you believe 
O’Reilly’s in there?” 

“ How should I know?” Heron grumbled. 

“ Shall we knock and ask if he’s ready 
to go down with us?” 

“No. Wecan’t do that.” . 

“I suppose not; but weren’t you going 
to say that it isn’t like O’Reilly to have a 
girl calling on him in his rooms?” 

“IT don’t remember what I was going to 
say,” he snubbed her. “ It doesn’t matter, 


anyhow. After all, why shouldn’t he? What 
is it to us?” 

“ Well, I feel queer about it,” objected 
Dolores. 
thief.” 

“ Nonsense!” fumed the man. “ The girl 


“The creature may be a hotel 
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was a child — sixteen or seventeen. We 
can’t mix ourselves up in such an affair. 
You wanted to go down and watch the 
crowd, and it’s over half an hour before 
O’Reilly’s due to meet us in the hall. Come 
along, and let’s mind our own business!” 

“You needn’t be so cross. J haven't 
done anything,” Dolores reproached him. 

John Heron did not answer. He seemed 
not to have heard. 

They went down together, and sat side 
by side on a rose-colored brocade sofa, in 
the immense salon generally known as 
“the hall.” Guests of the Dietz had tea 
there in the afternoon, listening to music, 
or pretending to listen. Already a crowd 
was beginning to assemble—people waiting 
for friends invited to dine; lovely ladies, 
willing to be looked at, and men more than 
willing to look at them. Not one of these 
ladies was handsomer than Mrs. Heron, 
not one had more beautiful jewels or a 
more perfect dress, and all the men openly 
admired her—except her own husband. 

“‘T might be an old frump, for the notice 
he takes!” she thought. 

She was angry, for Heron had married 
her for her beauty. He had been proud of 
it, and he ought to be prouder than ever 
here in New York, seeing that she held her 
own with the best. What was the man 
thinking of? 

“I wonder if he’s so grumpy because of 
the pearls?” she asked herself. ‘“ But he’s 
known for hours that they’ve gone to Roger 
Sands and—and that woman.” 

Mrs. Heron wished that Justin O’Reilly 
would come. Sometimes she thought he 
liked her quite a good deal, and would like 
her even more if he weren’t too loyal to 
Jack. Besides, she was inquisitive about 
the girl who had let herself into O’Reilly’s 
room. 

Up-stairs, the girl in question was mak- 
ing the miost of every moment. 

The queer little key attached to 
O’Reilly’s watch couldn’t belong to the 
desk. Still, there might be a box inside the 
desk which it would fit. Clo searched. She 
searched everywhere and everything. 

At last it seemed that nothing was left 
to try, when suddenly she recalled a para- 
graph in a newspaper. She had seen it in 
a Sunday supplement. Why, yes, Miss 
Blackburne, the pearl-stringer, had given 
her the paper one Sunday long ago at 
Yonkers, to read on the journey home. 
Clo’s income hadn’t run to Sunday supple- 
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ments, therefore she remembered that one 
with special distinctness. 

The paragraph described the new deco- 
rations and up-to-date features added to 
some important hotel. Among others, small 
safes had been placed in the walls of 
rooms for the benefit of guests, each key 
being different in design from every other. 
Of course, she must have been subcon- 
sciously recalling that paragraph when she 
thought of wall-safes half an hour or so 
ago! 

Clo could not remember the name of the 
hotel referred to. Perhaps it was this one. 
It not, the Dietz wasn’t likely to let a rival 
get ahead of it. 

The girl stared at the wall. Any one of 
those panels might conceal a safe. There 
were lots of them, panels of different sizes, 
painted a soft gray and edged with delicate 
white moldings. To test each would take 
hours, unless she had luck and hit on the 
right one first; for there might be a spring 
hidden somewhere in the flowery pattern of 
the molding. 

It was to the left side of the room that 
O’Reilly had flung his anxious glance. For- 
tunately this fact limited the scope of activ- 
ities. She would begin her work, and hoped 
to end it, on the left side; but a few min- 
utes spent in thinking out the situation 
might save many minutes by and by. About 
those panels, for instance—which were the 
most likely to hide a secret? 

A wooden frieze or skirting-board, painted 
gray, ran around the room to a height of 
three feet above the pink-carpeted floor. 
Above this frieze, distributed at regular in- 
tervals, were large plaster panels, two on 
each side of the room, forming backgrounds 
for colored prints with gilt frames; and be- 
tween these were small, narrow panels or- 
namented with conventional flower designs. 

Beneath and above these latter were pan- 
els still smaller, placed horizontally, and 
outlined with white curlicues and flutings. 
They were about four inches in height by 
ten inches in length; and on the left side 
of the wall there were two. 

“ Just the right size for nice big jewel- 
boxes,” Clo thought. “And the right 
height to open without stretching up. If I 


were putting a safe into a wall, that’s the 
place I’d choose!” 

She passed her finger around the edge of 
one—the white, fluted edge, rather like the 
decoration of a fancy cake. 
pened. No spring clicked. 


Nothing hap- 
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She tried the other with the same result, 
then stood disappointed, only to return to 
the attack with new inspiration. 

“T bet it pulls out!” she tol? herself. 

And—oh, joy, oh, triumph!— it did pull 
out as she pressed her sharp little nails 
under the white fluting. The whole thing 
came away from the wall like the loose side 
of a box, having been kept in place by thin 
prongs of metal. Behind this cover was a 
steel door of practically the same dimen- 
sions as the panel. It also was painted 
gray, and showed a tiny keyhole like a slot 
made with a pair of sharp scissors. 

Clo deposited the cover close by on the 
desk, where it would be within reach if 
wanted in a hurry. Then she inserted the 
key attached to O’Reilly’s watch. It 
slipped into place like a magic key in a 
story of fairy-land. It turned. It opened 
the small iron door, and Clo peered into the 
aperture, breathless with emotion. 

In the receptacle lay a pile of green- 
backs, held together with a paper band. 
There was also an envelope, but not the 
envelope the girl had pictured. It was 
larger, longer, wider, and thicker. It 
seemed to be made of coarse linen, and 
instead of the dainty gold seals with the 
monogram, there were five official-looking 
red ones. 

Clo’s heart contracted. What if all her 
hopes, all her labors, had been vain? It 
seemed too bad to be true. But there was 
plenty of space in this envelope to con- 
tain the other as well as its contents. 

“T’ll have to open the thing and look,” 
Clo half decided. 

But if she did, how could she make sure 
of what she wished to know? If the en- 
velope with the gold seals had been re- 
moved, she had no means of recognizing 
the documents it had contained. 

Arguing thus, she took the linen envelope 
from the safe and turned it over. Upon 
the other side was an address written in a 
strong, peculiar hand. 

“ Justin O’Reilly, care of the manager, 
Columbian Bank, New York City,” she 
read. 

This was vexing, and seemed to make 
decision more difficult. There was just one 
reason to believe that the envelope con- 
tained Mrs. Sands’s papers—and that was 
Clo’s own strong, instinctive conviction. 

Tentatively she pressed one of the seals 
with her finger. It cracked across. An- 
other went the same way; but just as she 
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touched the third, there came a sound of 
talking outside the door. 

“Open it for me with your pass key, 
please,” a man said. 

It was O’Reilly’s voice. 


XIII 


WHEN Beverley Sands had shut the door 
between Clodagh’s room and Sister Lake’s, 
she stood silent before Justin O’Reilly. She 
had meant to speak; she had even planned 
her words, but the look in O’Reilly’s eyes 
and the half smile on his lips drove them 
away. 

“Well, Mrs. Sands,” he said, “I must 
congratulate you!” 

“ On—what?” she stammered. 

She looked very young and humble, not 
at all the proud princess who had captured 
Roger Sands against his will. She was 
rather like a schoolgirl prepared to hear a 
lecture on her sins. 

“On many things,” O’Reilly answered, 
still smiling his cruel smile. “ It’s not too 
late for congratulations on your marriage, 
is it? By the way, perhaps one should wish 
well to the bride and congratulate the 
bridegroom; but really, I mean nothing in- 
vidious.” 

“You mean to hurt me all you can!” 
Beverley cried. 

“No, I’m not as bad as that,” the man 
defended himself lightly. “ Though, if I 
were, I don’t think you’d have the right to 
blame me much. /’m on the other side, 
Mrs. Sands.” 

“ Don’t I know that?” she answered bit- 
terly. “I’ve known it since I saw you on 
board the Santa Fe Limited that day last 
September. I expected—some one else, not 
you; but I guessed in an instant why you 
had come.” 

“The man you expected being hors de 
combat,” O’Reilly deigned to explain, “I 
accepted the obligations of friendship. And 
that brings us to another of the subjects for 
congratulation—your friend. A wonderful 
young person! I congratulate you highly 
upon her. I’d have bet a hundred to one, 
at the beginning of my—er—chat with her, 
against my coming to your house; but here 
I am. She informed me that she’d gladly 
die for you. Judging from her looks, she 
isn’t far from doing so. I’m sure you must 
want to go to her now, so I won’t keep you 
longer, my errand being done.” 

“Your errand being done?” Beverley 
echoed. 
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“Yes. I’m not so hard-hearted as you 
suppose. I couldn’t pack my namesake— 
as she calls herself—back to you like a 
parcel. I had to bring her. That and the 
pleasure of congratulating you were the 
objects of my visit. Oh, by the bye, one 
more congratulation—the pearls!” 

“ How did you know?” Beverley forgot 
her humiliation in sheer amazement. 

“‘ Weren’t you told that Heron was trying 
to buy them for his wife?” O’Reilly re- 
turned, answering her question with another. 

“No, I wasn’t indeed. They were a sur- 
prise present to me this afternoon from 
Roger—from my husband. If I’d known 
that Mr. Heron—”’ 

“You don’t expect me to believe you’d 
have sacrificed them to please him or his 
wife, do you, Mrs. Sands?” O’Reilly 
laughed. 

“I—I’m not sure. I almost think I 
would. And even now—oh, Mr. O'Reilly, 
tell me this, I beg you—does Mrs. Heron 
want the pearls very, very much?” 

“T’m not in her confidence,” said 
O’Reilly; “ but I think Heron was disap- 
pointed. If that doesn’t please you, it will 
please Sands.” 

“It pleases me so little that I'll give the 
pearls up to Mrs. Heron if you'll do as— 
as Clodagh Riley asked you to do. Oh, 
for pity’s sake! I’d pay more than the 
pearls for those papers. I’d pay with my 
life, if that would be of any use; but I 
know it wouldn’t. The pearls—can’t we 
bargain with the pearls?” 

“We can’t bargain at all, Mrs. Sands,” 
O’Reilly said gravely, but not so coldly as 
before. “I must go. I have an engage- 
ment to dine with the Herons. I planned 
to do a lot of work before dinner, but had 
to let it slide to bring my namesake safely 
home. I should like to hear how she is, 
and then I will be off.” 

Beverley had expected little from an ap- 
peal to this man’s pity, but a sudden flame 
of hope had sprung up in her heart at 
mention of the queen’s pearls. The coin- 
cidence of Heron’s desire for them was so 
strange that it ought to mean something 
mysteriously important. It seemed terrible 
that such a chance should be wasted. 

How she could persuade Roger to let her 
give up the pearls, she did not know; but 
she would bring all the power of her love 
to bear upon him. If O’Reilly would look 
at the wonderful things and report upon 
their beauty, the Herons might be tempted 
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to treat with her. In any case, the scheme 
was worth the trial, for with all Clo’s au- 
dacity and devotion Beverley had small 
faith in the miracle of her success. 

Silently she went to the door that she 
had closed and peeped into Sister Lake’s 
room. It was no surprise to find that 
Clodagh had vanished. The girl’s stealthy 
disappearance was part of the plan which 
shutting the door would help to carry out; 
the exclamation was for O’Reilly’s benefit. 

“Oh, the child’s gone!” she cried. 
“That means she’s feeling better. She 
must be in my room—or in my boudoir. 
Will you come with me? We'll look for 


her, if you want news of her. It will be 
on your way out.” 
O’Reilly followed into the hall. Beverley, 


thinking quickly, went to the door of her 
own sitting-room, which adjoined her bed- 
room. A backward glance told her that the 
man had stopped, facing the vestibule 
which gave exit from the flat. 

“ Wait one moment,” she said. 
where Clodagh is.” 

As she touched the door of the boudoir, 
she was surprised to find it yielding before 
she turned the handle. This was odd, be- 
cause she remembered shutting it the last 
time she came out. She had left the room 
only at the moment when O’Reilly brought 
in the half-fainting girl; and she had been 
particular to close the door because of the 
pearls. ‘ 

She had placed the costly jewels on a 
table in the boudoir, ready for the pearl- 
stringer. Not, of course, that she feared 
their being stolen. Her own maid had been 
sent out for the afternoon, and two of the 
other servants were also taking a holiday. 
Only the butler, the cook, and his assistant 
were at home. All three had been in Roger’s 
employ for years, and were above suspicion. 

Besides, they knew nothing of the pearls. 
Not a soul knew, save herself, Roger, Clo, 
and now O’Reilly. Roger had started off 
in his car before she brought the pearls 
from her bedroom into the boudoir. Who, 
then, had opened the door? 

Perhaps, after all, Clo had not dared 
attempt her second adventure. Perhaps she 
was still in the flat, and, for some reason 
to be explained later, had taken refuge in 
the boudoir. 

Yet no—a glance showed that the girl 
was not there. When Mrs. Sands switched 


“ T’ll see 


on the electric light, it flashed upon a room 
untenanted. There was the magnificent 
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but broken rope in its case, wound in gleam- 
ing, concentric circles, the unstrung pearls 
retrieved from the floor grouped together 
on the purple cushion. The door stood 
open between boudoir and bedroom. Bev- 
erley thought that this had been shut, also, 
though she was not sure. 

“Clo!” she called softly. 

There came no answer, yet there was 
some slight sound, or she imagined it. 
Quickly she went to the bedroom door and 
peeped in, flooding the place with light. 
Clo was not to be seen. 

Turning off the electricity again, Beverley 
went out to O’Reilly in the hall. 

“Come with me one moment,” she said. 
“ I’ve something to show you.” 

O’Reilly hesitated. 

“Is your friend there? 
to speak to me?” he asked. 
“Come and see,”’ Beverley persisted. 

She led the way into the boudoir, and 
reluctantly her companion crossed the 
threshold. Mrs. Sands pointed to the 
pearls. 

“IT wanted so much to show them to 
you,” she pleaded. ‘“ See how wonderful 
they are! Mr. Heron’s so proud of his 
wife. I could arrange some plan, I’m sure, 
if—if—” 

A door slammed, and Beverley’s unfin- 
ished sentence broke off with a gasp. If 
Roger had come back—if after all he had 
only pretended to go for the pearl-stringer! 
She dared not guess what he would think 
at finding O’Reilly with her in his house. 
Too well she remembered the day of their 
one quarrel, when he had brought up this 
man’s name in connection with Clo’s— 
when he had accused his wife of crying it 
out in her sleep. 

From her start, and from the paling of 
her face, Justin guessed the fear at her 
heart. He cursed himself for coming to 
the flat. There was no explanation he 
could make to Sands without compromising 
this woman. Small reason as he had to 
consider her feelings, he would not be the 
one to strike her down. 

“ Mr. O'Reilly,” she said, suddenly very 
quiet and composed, “that may be my 
husband coming here. If it is he, you will 
have to meet him. It can’t be avoided, 
but I should like to speak to him first, if 
you will wait in this room for a moment.” 

Without giving him time to answer if he 
would, she ran out. Minutes passed, and 
she did not return, though Justin heard 


Does she wish 











voices—women’s voices. One, it seemed 
to him, was raised in anger. After all, it 
couldn’t be Sands who had come. 

O’Reilly grew impatient. He wished to 
go. Mrs. Sands had spoken of waiting 
for a moment. He couldn’t stop indefinite- 
ly, dancing attendance upon her whims! 

Fumbling for his watch, he found it gone. 
Great Scott! Stolen! He remembered a 
certain small key attached to the chain, and 
in a flash of enlightenment the whole plot 
mapped itself before his eyes. 

Furious, his impulse was to spring out 
and denounce the chief culprit; but Bev- 
erley’s appeal to his chivalry stopped him, 
like a chain around his feet. It was not 
till she called his name that he opened the 
door. 

“ Mr. O'Reilly, I thank you,” she said. 
“It was my friend’s nurse who came in. 
She is vexed with me because I let her 
patient disobey orders. She threatens to 
leave at once, though her time’s not up till 
to-morrow. I must talk with her and try 
to soothe her down before my husband 
comes. He hasn’t arrived, after all, and 
may not for a long time; but the self- 
reproach that I felt when I thought he 
was here shows me I oughtn’t to keep you 
here. Tell me once and for all, before you 
go, now you’ve seen the pearls—is there 
any hope?” 

“None whatever,” O’Reilly said posi- 
tively. “I’m going, Mrs. Sands. You 
need have no fear of me where your hus- 
band’s concerned, ‘though I understand 
now exactly why I was brought here, why I 
was kept till you were afraid to keep me 
longer. Your little friend is as smart at 
picking pockets as she is at acting. Again 
I congratulate you upon her; but her tricks 
will do you no good. I wish you good 
night!” 

Beverley stood still and let him go. She 
had no answer to make. Precisely what he 
meant by his accusation she did not under- 
stand, but she knew that while she detained 
him Clo had indeed dared the great adven- 
ture. It was a blow to Roger Sands’s wife 
that her offer of the pearls had been re- 
fused; but, even if O’Reilly had been in- 
clined to bargain, the difficulty with Roger 
would have been formidable. 

For the moment, Beverley thought of the 
pearls almost with distaste. That they 
should come to her to-day, when she cared 
for nothing in the world but the lost papers, 
was an irony of fate. She did not return to 
24 
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She forgot the mystery of the 
open door, and neglected to close it. 
She was nervously anxious to excuse her- 


the boudoir. 


self to Sister Lake. She could not bear to 
let the nurse believe her heartless, yet 
above all it was her duty to defend Clo. 
She must confess that it was upon Aer er- 
rand that the girl had defied authority. 

“ Please don’t blame the child,” she 


pleaded. “ She thinks everything of you, 
you know. She isn’t ungrateful. She’s 
too grateful—that’s the trouble! She knew 


I needed something done for me—a thing 
I couldn’t do myself; so she made this 
sacrifice. You must forgive us both.” 

But Sister Lake was not to be placated. 
After the first burst of righteous wrath on 
finding her patient not asleep, not resting, 
but gone, she settled down to quiet indig- 
nation. The thing was unprecedented. She 
could not sacrifice her dignity by overlook- 
ing it. The one adequate punishment was 
to go, and go she would. If Miss Riley 
were well enough to do Mrs. Sands’s er- 
rands by day and night, a nurse’s services 
were no longer needed. 

Beverley was forced at last to submit. 
Sister Lake was paid, dnd would accept no 
present in addition. The butler was sum- 
moned to call a taxi and attend to sending 
down the small luggage. 

Meantime the queen’s pearls were for- 
gotten. 

XIV 


Cio had not expected O’Reilly to track 
her down so soon; but he was at the door. 
Only that frail barrier of wood and the 
space of a few seconds stood between them. 
He had discovered the loss of his door-key, 
and doubtless the other loss as well. He 
had guessed who was the thief, and what 
was the thief’s motive. He had hurried 
home, hoping to save the situation; and it 
looked as if he would save it. 

A moment more—just the little delay of 
fitting in a pass-key—and he would catch 
the culprit red-handed. Worse—he would 
deprive her of the spoils! 

Clear as a “cut-in” of some motion- 
picture, a scene rose before Clodagh’s eyes. 
She saw herself come to grips with O’Reilly. 
She saw him wrench the envelope from her 
hands, in spite of her resistance. She saw 
herself sobbing over her failure and Angel’s 
lost hopes. Oh, that picture mustn’t come 
true! 

She had removed the key of the safe, with 
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the watch-chain attached to it, from the safe 
door, and had laid watch and all on a buffet. 
Beside them she placed the door key. Now, 
as the chambermaid chattered in the corri- 
dor, and O’Reilly made light of his loss, 
Clodagh moved faster than any figure in a 
motion-picture. She snatched up every- 
thing on the buffet, pushed all into the safe, 
softly shut the steel door, concealed it with 
the panel, which slipped readily into its 
groove, and fled into the adjoining bedroom. 
Thence she hoped to escape into the hall 
as O’Reilly entered the sitting-room, missing 
him as the fair-weather woman misses the 
bad-weather man of a barometer. 

She dared not turn on the electricity, but 
lights from across a court showed that the 
only doors were those of a bath and a 
clothes-closet. There was no way out from 
the bedroom. Entrance and exit to the suite 
were to be had only through the sitting- 
room. 

“IT might have known!” Clo reflected. 

Too late she recalled that through the 
nearest door had appeared the couple in 
evening dress. She was caught like a mouse 
in a trap—poor mouse, who had meant to 
gnaw the encircling net! Yes, she was 
caught, unless—unless! Her heart gave a 
leap as she saw the one way out. 

The night was warm, and the window had 
been opened wide to let in the blue dusk. 
Light from opposite windows giving on the 
court shone upon a stone coping. It was 
broad, as copings go—broad enough for 
some white roses, dropped from a window 
above, to lodge without falling further. It 
was this conspicuous splash of white on the 
dark stone which put into Clo’s mind the 
word “unless.” 

The chambermaid was rattling her pass- 
key in the lock. If the thing were to be 
done, it must be done now! 

Yes, that stone coping ran all the way 
along under O’Reilly’s window as well as 
those opposite. It was quite fourteen or 
fifteen inches in width, Clo thought, and 
perhaps twice as many inches below the 
window-sill. It would be easy to step down 
upon the ledge; and only a short distance 
away was the window of the next room, a 
room in the suite occupied by the couple 
she had seen. 

That window was open, like O’Reilly’s. 
Clo could be sure of this, because the lace 
curtains were billowing out in the draft 
from some other window. They were of 


thick lace covered with embroidery, and if 
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one could catch hold of a curtain as it blew, 
the stuff wouldn’t tear. 

As for the stolen envelope, it was safe in 
one of those odd, new-fashioned pockets. 
Hastily she made it more secure with a big 
pin, fastening it to the cloth of her dress. 
Thus both hands were free. But it took 
courage to start! 

She stared at the ledge, faint yet fascin- 
ated. It was wide enough to walk on, edg- 
ing one’s way along, face to the wall. Any- 
body could walk there, were it near the 
ground; but it was fifteen stories up! Even 
in thinking of the height, Clo feared to turn 
giddy. 

The only hope of keeping her head was to 
concentrate firmly on the interests at stake. 
Surely she could do that! There was such 
a little, little way to go. That next window 
was so near, and the curtain had blown so 
far out that it seemed to beckon, reaching 
toward her a white, rescuing arm. Once on 
the ledge, clutching O’Reilly’s window- 
frame for support, she could inch along 
step by step till the fluttering lace was in 
her grasp. There could not be many steps. 

“ Oh, I must, I must do it!” she thought, 
her body ice, her soul aflame. “It’s for 
Angel! If I don’t look down, I shall be all 
right. And even if I fall, and smash like 
an egg, I'll be no worse off than before she 
saved me. I'll be back just where I was 
that day!” 

Uninvited, the chambermaid had followed 
O’Reilly into the next room. She was talk- 
ing volubly, hoping that he had mislaid the 
door-key, that it hadn’t been stolen. Clo, 
in making her dash for the bedroom, had 
quietly closed the door between, but she 
could hear what the two were saying. 

“Oh, it’s only my carelessness, thank 
you. The key’ll turn up somewhere,” 
O’Reilly was politely but impatiently insist- 
ing. ‘No, of course there are no sneak- 
thieves here. Don’t worry. If worse comes 
to worst, perhaps the office can supply me 
with a duplicate.” 

He was frankly in haste to be rid of the 
woman, and she had no excuse to linger. 
She was going now; and—what would be 
the man’s next move? Would he look for 
the burglar, or would he begin by making 
sure that the safe had been robbed? 

Anyhow, Clo tried to think, it was the 
first step that cost. Once outside the bed- 
room window, plastered against the wall, 
the danger of being caught was over. 
O’Reilly would search the clothes-closet, and 
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peer into the bath-room. Then he would 
suppose that the bird was already flown. 
Never would he dream that a girl would 
dare what she meant to dare. 

Oddly enough, that reflection decided Clo 
to act. What O’Reilly wouldn’t think her 
brave enough to do, she would do. For the 
moment, fear left her free. She stepped 
briskly over the window-sill with one foot, 
and landed on the ledge. It felt solid, al- 
most comforting; but as she groped for it 
with the other foot, horror caught her again, 
poured through her veins like iced water, 
and made her heart feel a dead thing. 

Never mind! The die was cast now, and 
she would have to go on. 

The girl tried not to think of anything ex- 
cept that kind curtain, flapping in the wind. 
She clung to the window-frame with fingers 
so damp that they slipped on the stone. 
Holding on for dear life—yes, life was dear, 
now it hung by a thread—she edged along, 
her cheek scraping the wall as she moved. 

One step, two, three—another would take 
her so far that she must let go of the win- 
dow-frame. Could she reach the blowing 
curtain? A few moments ago it had seemed 
to beckon. Now that she depended on it, 
the white folds eluded her hand. If the 
wind dropped, she was lost. 

As she reached out with her free arm for 
the curtain, a light sprang up from the room 
she had left. O’Reilly was there, searching 
for her. It had been simple to say, while 
she stood on a solid floor, that he would 
not look out of the window. But he might 
look out; he might hear her feet shuffling 
along the ledge. If his head appeared now, 
she would surely fall. 

The girl began to shake all over like a 
leaf on a high branch; but the curtain was 
blowing very mear—so near that she ven- 
tured another step. The lace brushed her 
fingers, and with a last effort she grasped 
a fold. Courage came back, ebbed, and 
rose again. 

Now she had let go of O’Reilly’s window- 
frame. She had passed on beyond hope of 
return, and yet she had no firm grasp upon 
the curtain. Before it could give the sup- 
port a rope gives a climber, she must slowly, 
patiently, draw it toward her, inch by inch, 
until she had it taut. 

“ Angel, are you praying for me?” she 
wondered. 

She could not pray for herself. She could 
only count: She felt it odd that it should 
calm her nerves to count each time her 
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fingers closed upon the curtain; but it did 
calm them. 

“‘ Seven, eight, nine, ten!” 

The fold of lace began to be taut. Draw- 
ing it toward her, she started on once more 
on that endless journey of a few inches. 
Thank Heaven, the light in O’Reilly’s bed- 
room had been switched off. The man must 
have given up the chase, and gone back to 
the sitting-room. For the present she was 
safe from him. But what a queer word 
“ safe” was just then! 

“ Eleven, twelve, thirteen!” 

Thanks to the curtain-rope, she had al- 
most reached her goal. 

“ Fourteen, fifteen!” 

She had got so far that she could let 
the curtain go, and fling her arms over the 
window-sill. She threw her body upon it, 
and lay still for an instant, utterly spent, 
now that the strain was over. 

But was it over? No, not yet. If her 
feet slipped from the coping, she would have 
no strength for the effort of climbing in at 
the window. She would hang for a minute, 
and then—drop! 

“The papers!” she reminded herself, for 
a mental tonic. “ They’re so nearly safe 
now! Brace up, Clo! A minute more, and 
you'll be out of trouble!” 

The room beyond was, like O’Reilly’s, 
unlighted. Thank goodness, there would be 
no squalling lady’s-maid to give an alarm. 
Clo allowed herself time to breathe, resting 
on the window-sill. Then she prepared to 
draw herself over. 

Wrapping the curtain round her right 
hand, and clutching the lace firmly, with 
her left hand she found a heavy piece of 
furniture just inside the window. It seemed 
to be a dressing-table with a mirror sus- 
pended between two spiral posts. Grasping 
one, Clo drew the table closer, till it refused 
to move. This gave a lever on which she 
might depend. 

She clung to the curtain and post, till she 
could plant first one knee, then its fellow, 
on the window-sill. It seemed an easy thing 
to do, and would have been easy had not her 
strength been nearly spent. Her quivering 
muscles responded slowly to this last call, 
but they did respond. Soon she was kneel- 
ing on the window-sill. Then one foot was 
over, groping for the floor. 

She had just found it, when a key grated 
in a lock, and before she could hide behind 
the curtains a door facing the window 
opened wide. A flood of light streamed in 
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from the corridor, and outlined her white 
figure against the blue background of the 
night. 


XV 

To go back meant death and the loss of 
Beverley’s papers. Besides, she had been 
seen. For once Clo’s wits refused to work. 
Her brain empty as a squeezed sponge, her 
small body stiff as a frozen flower, she re- 
mained motionless in the window. 

The figure in the doorway was that of a 
man. The light came from behind him, and 
she could not see his face; but she noted that 
he was taller than O’Reilly, and of a differ- 
ent build. Perhaps it was the owner of the 
suite—the man who had gone out with the 
beautiful woman. After the shock of being 
caught, the man’s identity seemed to matter 
little. He would come to the window and 
ruthlessly pull her into the room. Then, 
whether he were O’Reilly or another, the 
end for her would be the same. 

But, strangely, the man made no move. 
He stood in the doorway as if rooted to the 
floor. 

“ My God!” Clo heard him mutter. 

Life flowed through her veins once more. 
If he were afraid of her, she need not fear 
him. 

“ He thinks I’m a ghost,” she thought. 
* Now’s my chance, before he gets over it!” 

Down came the other white shoe on the 
carpet, with no more noise than a rose-petal 
falling. Then followed a second of inde- 
cision. Should she risk pushing the man 
aside, and fleeing past him into the hall? 
No, her touch would break the spell. She 
must go on with the ghost-play, and vanish 
in the dark. 

Light from outside showed her the open 
door of an adjoining room. Thence came 
the draft which had set the curtains blow- 
ing. Clo took a few floating steps toward 
the man, then dodged aside and disappeared 
into the room beyond. Softly she closed 
the communicating door and slid the bolt. 
In so big and grand a suite there was no 
fear of being trapped again in a “ no thor- 
oughfare,” as she had been in O’Reilly’s 
quarters. Each room would have its exit 
to the corridor. 

A thin line of light along the floor showed 
which way to go, and in an instant she was 
peeping stealthily up and down the corridor. 
No one was in sight, but the seer of ghosts 
might still be glued to the threshold next 
door. Worse still, O’Reilly, in the neigh- 
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boring suite, might be watching and ready 
to pounce. 

Almost opposite, as she stood, opened a 
cross passage leading to another wing of the 
hotel. With a bound she reached it, not 
daring to look behind, yet listening with 
the ear of the hunted for the hunter, as she 
ran. There was no sound of steps behind 
her. 

Coming to a staircase, the girl plunged 
down it two steps at a time. On the floor 
below, however, she ventured to moderate 
her pace. This was the dinner-hour, and 
most of the guests would be in the restau- 
rant, or out of the hotel for the evening; 
but there would be servants about, and a 
girl racing like a chased rabbit through the 
corridors might be taken for a thief. Clo 
forced herself to descend sedately, walking 
down flight after flight of stairs, not daring 
to enter a lift. 

At last, when it seemed that she had 
come to earth from the top of Jacob’s lad- 
der, the stairway ended. Timidly follow- 
ing a passage that opened before her, she 
came into a wide, important hall. There 
she stopped, dazzled by brilliant light, and 
uncertain what to do next. 

So far she had met few people—a cham- 
bermaid or two, a waiter or two, some 
nurses with children, none of whom had 
seemed inconveniently curious as to the 
young girl plodding down-stairs. Here, 
however, it was different and more danger- 
ous. There was a cloak-room in the hall. 
Ladies were going into it and coming out. 
Those coming out passed on toward a vast 
and brilliant space beyond. Clo heard 
music in the distance and saw a marble 
balustrade. 

The balustrade was a landmark. She 
knew by it that she must have reached the 
story above the ground floor, and that the 
large corridor of the cloak-room opened 
upon a gallery overlooking the main hall. 
She had glanced up and admired that mar- 
ble balustrade when she first entered the 
hotel. It had given the inexperienced girl 
an impression of palatial grandeur. 

She had seen also a wide marble stair- 
case leading to the gallery. It must be 
near, she thought, but it was a way of exit 
to avoid. If O’Reilly were on guard below, 
or even if he had merely telephoned her 
description to the office, she and the stolen 
envelope would inevitably be nabbed in the 
hall. She had dared too much to be taken 
tamely now! 











Mirrors were let into the panels of the 
wall, and Clo paused before one, pretend- 
ing to straighten her hat. She wanted time 
to make up her mind. 

The ladies who left their wraps in the 
up-stairs cloak-room must be dining in some 
of the private rooms on this floor of the 
hotel, she thought. 

“Out in the gallery their men will be 
waiting for them,” the girl told herself. 
“ And maybe that’s where my man is wait- 
ing for me!” 

She envied the laughing girls who passed. 
They had nothing to hide, nothing to fear! 
One of them, opening a gold-chain bag to 
pull out a handkerchief, dropped a bit of 
paper with a number on it—Clo’s favorite 
number, seventeen. It fluttered close to her 
feet. Like a fierce young hawk swooping, 
she stooped and picked it up. 

Clo Riley had spent most of her life in 
an Irish orphanage, and knew little of so- 
ciety’s ways; but common sense said that 
the dropped paper was a cloak-room clieck. 
For her it might mean salvation. 

She let the owner disappear, and then 
walked leisurely into the cloak-room, though 
her nerves were ajerk like the strings of a 
jumping-jack. 

“ My cousin has asked me to come and 
fetch her wrap,” she explained to a bored 
attendant. ‘“‘ There’s such a draft through 
the dining-room! This is her check.” 

The woman accepted it without a word. 
Fumbling amid fluffy folds of many colors, 
displayed along the walls, she presently pro- 
duced a long wrap of black chiffon lined 
with blue. 

“Number seventeen—here you are, 
miss,”’ she said carelessly. 

So speaking, she removed the duplicate 
check, which had been pinned to a frilled 
hood of the cloak. 

At sight of that hood a weight lifted from 
Clo’s heart. It was more ornamental than 
practical, but it would suit her purpose 
splendidly. If she had taken her choice of 
cloaks, she couldn’t have done better. Sev- 
enteen was bringing luck! She soothed a 
faint pain in her conscience by resolving 
to return the wrap to the hotel early the 
next day. - 

“Oh, I believe I’d better leave my hat!” 
she said to the attendant, as if on second 
thought. ; 

Unsuspiciously the woman took it, pinned 
a bit of paper to the lining, and handed 
the duplicate to Clo. 
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“ Nobody’s got seventeen now, so I'll give 
it to you again.” 

This seemed to be a good omen—seven- 
teen for the second time! Clo murmured 
a word of thanks, and with the cloak over 
her arm sauntered out of the room. Then 
back she went with it to the foot of the 
stairs, where there was a quiet niche be- 
hind a palm, and, close by, one of those 
convenient panel mirrors. 

In this refuge Clo slipped into the wrap, 
and arranged the hood. It was far from 
becoming, for the frill fell almost to her 
eyes; but it hid the telltale red hair, and 
showed little of her face, save the end of an 
impudent nose and the tip of a pointed chin. 
The cloak, made for a taller figure than 
Clo’s, came nearly to her feet, and when she 
held it together, the white dress became in- 
visible. 

“ Now for it!” she thought, like a soldier 
who goes “over the top” to charge the 
enemy. 

Head down, hood flapping, cloak float- 
ing, she sailed along the corridor and out 
into the gallery beyond. Yes, there was 
the marble staircase, and below was the 
great, bright hall; but in this disguise she 
could pass O’Reilly if he had assembled 
half the detectives in New York. 

“ Not my best friend or my worst enemy 
would know me,” she chuckled. “I don’t 
even know myself!” 

So she tripped down the stairs, sedate, 
unhurried as the care-free girl whose cloak 
she had borrowed. Arrived in the hall, she 
easily found her way out, and could hardly 
subdue the triumph in her voice as she said 
“ Taxi, please,” to an attendant porter. 

“Where shall I tell him to go, miss?” 
came the question as she stepped into the 
cab. 

For half a second she hesitated. It 
seemed that she had lived through hours on 
the ledge between the two windows, and 
hours more in winding down the endless 
stairs. By her feelings it ought now to be 
midnight; but by a clock that she had seen 
in the hall it was half past eight. 

There would be time to go home, time 
for Angel to open the envelope and see if 
the contents were right, time to tell her 
adventures, and time to rest before keeping 
her tryst with Peterson. .Oh, how marvel- 
ously everything had turned out! 

She gave the number of the house in 
Park Avenue where Roger Sands lived. The 
door of the taxi shut with a reassuring 
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click. It was delicious to lean back against 
the comfortable cushions! She ought to be 
entirely happy, entirely satisfied. Why she 
was not, she did not know. 

Perhaps it was only reaction after so 
many hopes and fears, so many exertions, 
this weight that seemed to press upon her 
heart. She tried to argue it away, for in- 
deed everything /ad turned out marvelous- 
ly; but it was an obstinate weight. It 
would net go. It grew heavier as the taxi 
brought her nearer home. 


XVI 


Not easily jealous, but, being wrought, 
Perplexed in the extreme. 


TuHeE words describing Othello’s torment 
rang in Roger Sands’s ears as his car rushed 
toward the house of Miss Blackburne, the 
pearl-stringer. He tried to put them out of 
his head, but could not. He knew why 
they had sprung into his mind, and why 
they would not leave it. They were so 
terribly appropriate to his own case! 

There was another reason why they 
seemed hatefully intimate. Roger remem- 
bered how he had been reading a volume 
of Shakespeare in the train, at the moment 
when the mysterious “ princess ” appeared 
and threw herself upon his mercy. “ The 
Merchant of Venice ” was the play, and he 
was at the trial scene. “ The quality of 
mercy is not strained,” he had repeated, 
liking the ring of the words, and the coin- 
cidence. 

The only other play contained in that 
volume was “ Othello.” Roger had forced 
himself to read it through, during the jour- 
ney to Chicago, to prove the strength of his 
mind, which turned constantly to the girl. 
The figure of Beverley had risen between 
his eyes and the image of Desdemona. He 
had not been able to separate the two. And 
sometimes, as he read, a flashing glimpse 
would come of himself as Othello, united 
to such a Desdemona, though as yet no 
thought of marriage with the creature of 
mystery had been in his heart. 


Not easily jealous, but, being wrought, 
Perplexed in the extreme. 


The words kept time with the purring 
throb of the motor that sped him on his 
wife’s errand. Certain it was that he had 
not been easily jealous! 

He had married a girl with a secret to 
keep, and he had never questioned her. 
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When she had done puzzling things, which 
he could not approve, he had taken her 
word that there was no evil in them. He 
had thought her a princess; he had made 
her a queen; and he was now her loyal sub- 
ject, rather than her king. 

She ruled him and his kingdom. Only 
to-day he had given her a queen’s pearls. 
They were his atonement for an hour of dis- 
trust. How had she rewarded him? 

Roger reviewed the afternoon, since the 
presentation of the pearls, and there were 
details which he saw in a new light. He 
had not noticed at the time that Beverley 
was preoccupied, when he called her to his 
study. Preoccupied himself—thinking of 
what Lovoresco had said about O’Reilly— 
he had not speculated upon her mood; but 
he had realized later that she had not 
wanted to be with him. 

She had been burning to escape. The 
talk about “ taking off her hat in her own 
room ” was evidently an excuse to get away. 
He had had to drag her to the study. He 
remembered how, as he held her by the 
hand, she had hung back; and even the 
sight of the pearls, and the romance of their 
story, had left her cold. She had thanked 
him, she had kissed him with her arms 
around his neck, and all the while she had 
been straining after a pretext to run off 
again. 

This time she must admire herself and 
his pearls in the mirror. She would be back 
in a minute—two minutes at most. Unsus- 
pecting, Roger had let her go. At such a 
moment it had seemed that there could be 
nothing to suspect. 

Five minutes had passed. He had grown 
impatient, not suspicious. For the fun of 
seeing Beverley as she adored her own re- 
flection, he had followed to her room. She 
was not there. So little time had she wasted 
on vanity, so desperate had been her haste, 
that she had broken the rope of pearls, and 
had not even stopped to pick up the scat- 
tered splendor. 

Roger recalled the shock of fear that had 
stabbed him in her silent boudoir. He had 
been afraid to look behind the tall screen, 
lest he should find her lying murdered. And 
then she had come in. She had started at 
sight of her husband. It was the look in 


her wide eyes at that instant which shed 
light upon all that had gone before. 

What childish apologies she had offered! 
It had seemed so imperative not to keep 
her protégée waiting that she had broken 
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the rope in her wild rush. Not only that, 
she had left thousands of dollars’ worth of 
pearls on the floor; and she had lied to her 
husband. 

Roger was glad now that her tears had 
not moved him. She had cried, hoping to 
bring him to his knees; but already he had 
come to his senses, once and forever. The 
glamour was gone. He told himself, in a 
kind of frozen anguish, that it could never 
come back. He had given her all that he 
was and had, and as a reward she had 
tricked him! 

Rather than say to her things that he 
might regret, he had gone out into the street. 
He had walked, and as he walked he had 
tried to think out the puzzle, had tried 
to be fair to Beverley and to find explana- 
tions of her conduct. Perhaps he had found 
some, perhaps he had not; but there was no 
doubt in his mind that Clo Riley had been 
sent on a secret errand. What it might be, 
Roger could not guess, but to Beverley it 
must have appeared of high importance. 

He had almost resolved to tell her what 
was in his thoughts, and let her clear her- 
self, if she could; but at that instant of 
indecision he saw the man whose name so 


often echoed through his brain—Justin 
O’Reilly. It was impossible to see him pass 
the house and look up—this was just after 
Clo’s return — without sensing his connec- 
tion with the puzzle. 

Roger Sands’s heart had been hard 


toward his wife when they met. He had 
settled upon a policy of silence for the 
present, while in self-protection he watched 
developments. He agreed quietly to Bever- 
ley’s request that he should fetch the pearl- 
stringer, though feeling a cold, sick cer- 
tainty of her motive in making it. 

So far, he thought, most men in the same 
circumstances would have done as he did. 
They would have promised to undertake the 
errand; and the promise would have been 
a blind. Ninety-nine men out of a hun- 
dred would have gone no further than the 
corner. If they found their suspicions justi- 
fied, they would return at the moment when 
the woman could defend herself with no 
more lies. 

But Roger Sands determined to be the 
hundredth man. Beverley should be the 
only trickster. He would learn openly, and 
with perfect frankness, what visitors, if any, 
had called in his absence. 

He went, as he had given his word that 
he would go, to 27 Elm Street, Yonkers. 


Til 


Miss Blackburne herself answered his ring; 
and when the name of Clo Riley was men- 
tioned, she said at once that she would ac- 
company Mr. Sands, whose face she recog- 
nized from newspaper portraits. Roger was 
kept waiting only while she took leave of 
her mother, gathered together her materials, 
and packed a small bag, for it was clear 
that if the pearl-stringer were to finish her 
work in one sitting, she would have to spend 
the night in Park Avénue. 

The little woman, whose face seemed al- 
most featureless to Roger Sands, was inter- 
ested in the man as well as in the mission. 
She had often heard of him, in various 
ways; and her work took her into a set who 
knew, or gossiped, about his private affairs. 
She had listened to women’s talk concern- 
ing Mrs. Sands, “ the girl from nowhere,” 
who always changed the subject if asked 
the most innocent questions about her for- 
mer home. 

Though Miss Blackburne was “ as good 
as gold,” she did enjoy a little spicy scan- 
dal. She could, in future, make herself 
quite interesting to some of her regular 
clients by telling how she had worked for 
Mrs. Roger Sands; and not only for their 
sakes, but for her own, did she look for- 
ward to this commission. 

Secretly, Ellen Blackburne planned 
some day to write a volume of reminis- 
cences. The title was already decided upon, 
between her mother and herself. It was 
to be called “ Perils. and Pleasures of a 
Pearl-Stringer,” and would be, of course, 
anonymous; but, even so, it could not safe- 
ly appear in print until the writer had re- 
tired. The whole value of the book would 
consist in its true pictures of personalities 
and the racy reality of its anecdotes. Years 
might pass before she could publish it; but 
long ago Miss Blackburne had begun taking 
notes. 

Though she looked as if nothing exciting, 
or even interesting, could possibly happen 
to her, she had had a few almost sensa- 
tional adventures, and many curious expe- 
riences, in her work for celebrities of all 
worlds, social and professional. She had a 
feeling, as she sat in discreet silence besidé 
Roger Sands in his car, that to-night she 
would get material for some particularly 
good notes. 

Just why she had this conviction would 
have been hard to explain, unless to some 
one in her own walk in life—some one 
taught by experience to intercept wireless 
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messages from other people’s emotions. 
There was often a story behind a sudden 
summons to mend a broken string of pearls, 
in a private house; and though, as Ellen 
Blackburne inwardly expressed it, “a 
mummy could be no more stiff in its man- 
ner than Mr. Sands,” she was conscious 
that he suffered, that his nerves were tense- 
ly strung. 

“It’s just as if he were sitting in a thun- 
der-cloud charged full of electricity, with me 
getting some of the shocks,” she told her- 
self, thinking of her note-book, where she 
would make some interesting entries when 
she got home. 

Part of the pearl-stringer’s popularity 
was due to her discretion. Though she lis- 
tened to gossip, she never repeated it. She 
never told stories from house to house, even 
when elaborate lures were laid to catch her 
napping. 

Miss Blackburne’s invariable rule was not 
to ask questions, not to betray the slightest 
curiosity; and often she was rewarded for 
her tact by receiving confidences which no 
catechism could have drawn out. When 
people didn’t tell her things, it was gener- 
ally a sign, not that there was nothing to 
tell, but that there was something which 
mustn’t be told; and all the way from Yon- 
kers to New York her impression strength- 
ened that this was the case in the Sands 
affair. 

It was nearly a quarter past eight when 
Roger’s latch-key opened the door of his 
apartment. Miss Blackburne was im- 
pressed, not only by the magnificence of 
the hall, but by the originality of its deco- 
ration. 


“No upholsterer’s taste, this,” she 
thought. “ And no man, unless he was an 
artist, could rise to it. It must have been 
the bride!” 


Deducing this, the littlke woman guessed 
that she was to meet a personality in Mrs. 
Sands. 

Roger, having let himself and the pearl- 
stringer in with his latch-key, regretted that 
he had done so. He did not want to see 
Beverley alone just then. It would be bet- 
ter to have her summoned by a servant. 
Miss Blackburne was too observant of tiny 
details not to notice that he stepped back 
and pushed the electric-bell outside the 
door, which he had not yet closed. 

“ Please tell Mrs. Sands that I have been 
able to bring back Miss Blackburne,” he 
said to the butler; and the small student 
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of character guessed at once that he wished 
to avoid meeting his wife. 

The hall was large, and was furnished 
like an extra drawing-room; therefore it 
was not inhospitable that Roger should 
leave the pearl-stringer alone there, with the 
excuse that he must dress for dinner. He 
was, he explained, going to his club. 

As he made this announcement, however, 
and before the butler could carry the mes- 
sage to Mrs. Sands, a dazzling vision of 
beauty appeared in the hall. It could be 
no other, Miss Blackburne felt, than Mrs. 
Sands herself; and she was right, for Bev- 
erley had dressed with unusual speed, yet 
with unwonted pains, in order to be ready 
for Roger’s return. 

The vision came into the hall before the 
butler had been able to deliver the message; 
and his wife’s arrival while the man was 
present gave Roger ‘an opportunity which 
he would not miss. There was a question 
he wished to ask.the old servant, in Bever- 
ley’s hearing, but he had not expected the 
chance to come so soon. 

The butler retreated, stepping aside re- 
spectfully to let Mrs. Sands pass; but be- 
fore the man could efface himself, and 
before greeting Beverley, Roger exclaimed: 

“Oh, by the bye, Johnson, has any one 
been here since I went out?” 

“ Yes, sir,” the butler replied. 
gentleman has been. He—” 

But the vision intervened. 

“ The gentleman wasn’t a visitor, John- 
son,” she said, a sharp note in her voice— 
almost an agonized note, it seemed to silent 
little Miss Blackburne. “ You ought to 
explain to Mr. Sands that he came only to 
bring Miss Riley home.” Then she hurried 
on, snatching the explanation from the ser- 
vant’s mouth, though she had ordered him 
to make it: “ The poor child came back 
some time after you went out, Roger, quite 
done up, nearly fainting. She had to be 
helped in—almost carried. The man stayed 
just long enough to hear, that she was better. 
But I’m afraid we’re being rude, talking of 
our own affairs like this. Is it Miss Black- 
burne you’ve been lucky enough to find and 
bring back to me?” 

All this rushed out in a breath. The love- 
ly lady in white and silver smiled at the 
small person in brown pongee. The smile 
and the question together demanded Roger’s 
attention, and playfully dismissed the sub- 
ject of Clo’s companion; but Roger Sands 
was not a man easy to play with. 


“ One 
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“ Yes, it is Miss Blackburne,” he quietly 
answered, and turned again to the butler as 
if there had been no interruption. “ What 
was the gentleman’s name, Johnson? Did 
you hear it?” 

There was a trifling pause while the ser- 
vant replied. Mrs. Sands had opened her 
lips to greet Miss Blackburne; but they re- 
mained open, and no word left them. She 
was still faintly smiling—a mechanical 
smile, like that of a pretty wax doll in a 
hair-dresser’s window; and her eyes were 
suddenly dull as glass. 

“Ves, sir, I believe I heard the name 
mentioned,” Johnson admitted. “ I thought 
it was the same as the young lady’s— 
Riley, or perhaps O’Reilly. As Mrs. Sands 
remarked, sir, he wasn’t exactly calling, so 
the name wasn’t announced. It only 
reached my ears.” 

Roger looked straight at Beverley. It 
wasn’t an accusing look. There was noth- 
ing in it that need excite a stranger’s cur- 
iosity. It was merely an interested look. 

“Was it Justin O'Reilly who came?” he 
challenged his wife. 

There was no lightning flash for Miss 
Blackburne to catch in his eyes; but there 
was a purposeful message for Beverley, and 
she read it. 

“If your conscience is clean,” they said, 
“ you'll understand that I’m not trying to 
extract any confession. I give you the 
chance to clear yourself, that’s all, here 
and now.” 

But Beverley’s face was flooded with one 
of her painful blushes, which always came 
when she wanted them least. She realized, 
too late, that Roger had inquired of John- 
son because he suspected, perhaps even 
knew, that O’Reilly had been in the house. 
She might better have kept silent, instead 
of interrupting and letting him see her anx- 
iety to change the subject. 

She realized also that Roger thought he 
had been sent out of the way on O’Reilly’s 
account; and so, indeed, he had, though for 
a reason very different from what he im- 
agined. Even if she had wished to do so, 
however, it would have been worse than use- 
less to lie. 

“ Yes, it was Justin O’Reilly who came 
and stopped here for about ten minutes,” 
she answered, trying to keep her voice as 
calm as Roger’s. “ But this isn’t very in- 
teresting to Miss Blackburne. It was good 
of her to give up her Sunday evening. 
Shall we—” 
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“« Just a moment, please,” Roger broke in, 
still in that deadly quiet voice which, it 
seemed, could betray nothing to a stranger, 
but for Beverley was a knife at her heart. 
“T must go out presently. I can’t have 
the pleasure of dining with you, so before 
starting to dress I should like to hear the 
latest news about your protégée. She cer- 
tainly has had a lively afternoon for an 
invalid on her first day’s airing; but she 
looked all right, and not inclined to faint, 
when I saw her tripping into the house, 
just before I came in from my walk. By 
the bye, I think Mr. O’Reilly must have 
been with her then. Most probably they 
had just parted. He was passing the house, 
I noticed.” 

Beverley had no more blushes for this 
news. Miss Blackburne thought she had 
seldom seen a young face lose its color so 
quickly and completely. Evidently Mrs. 
Sands’s complexion was natural. No rouge 
or liquid powder there! 

“1 don’t know anything about that,” the 
answer came slowly. “ Clo didn’t mention 
seeing Mr. O’Reilly at that time. She 
rested, and went out again later. Johnson 
was speaking of her sécond return.” 

Beverley gave Roger look for look. In 
hers there was no defiance, no anger, but 
she tried to put pleading reproach into her 
eyes. She wished him to know that she 
thought him cruel—cruel to carry on this 
secret inquisition before a servant and a 
stranger, even though they did not under- 
stand it. 

She dimly guessed, however, that he had 
a motive not wholly cruel. He could easily 
have questioned Johnson behind her back, 
and then have entrapped her, perhaps, 
through her ignorance of what had passed. 
He had chosen to be as frank as he was 
hard; and while she suffered, Beverley 
thanked her husband for cold justice. 

Roger had no comment to make on her 
explanation. 

“‘T must dress now,” he said heavily. “I 
am dining at the club.” 

“IT thought,” his wife reminded him, 
“that you meant to have dinner at home 
with me. I put it off for you till half past 
eight. 

“And I made myself beautiful for you,” 
she might have added; but if her looks did 
not tell him that, it was useless to speak. 

“T’m sorry,” was all that Roger had to 
say. “It’s impossible for me to dine at 
home to-night.” 
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Beverley knew why. He could not bear 
her society; he could not trust himself! 

Murmuring some civility to Miss Black- 
burne, Sands turned away without another 
glance for the beguiling sinner. A moment 
more, and she heard his bedroom door shut. 
At the sound it seemed that her heart must 
die in her breast! She felt a sensation of 
physical sickness, and would have given 
anything not to have the pearl-stringer on 
her hands; but here the woman was, and 
she must not be treated with discourtesy. 

“ You will dine with me, of course, before 
beginning your work,” Beverley said, trying 
to be cordial. 

Miss Blackburne smiled and shook her 
head. She had had tea at home with her 
mother, and could eat nothing more, she 
replied, thanking Mrs. Sands. 

In a small way, it was a relief to know 
that a long meal need not be gone through, 
accompanied by conversation. Beverley 
felt that she would have had hysterics, or 
fallen in a fit, if she had had that to endure, 
for already the strain was well-nigh be- 
yond bearing. Added to all the rest, she 
had begun to wonder, with anguish, why 
Clo had not come back. 

“T’ll take you to my boudoir,” she said 
kindly to the little woman in brown. “ The 
pearls are there. You'll be surprised at 
their beauty, I’m sure.” 

Miss Blackburne let her hostess lead the 
way. 

“ There’s a drama here, all right!” she 
told herself. “I don’t know whether it has 
anything to do with the pearls; but I shall 
know soon, I bet!” 

Mrs. Sands opened the door of a charm- 
ing room. The light was already switched 
on, and the newcomer noticed that a door 
stood wide open between the boudoir and 
an equally pretty bedroom, which was also 
lighted. Miss Blackburne guessed that Mrs. 
Sands had only just finished dressing in a 
hurry as her husband came into the house. 
Perhaps, on account of the pearls, her maid 
had been released from duty. Anyhow, 
some one had forgotten to turn off the lights, 
and—but Mrs. Sands herself was explain- 
ing it. 

“T left the door open between my room 
and this boudoir while I dressed,” she said, 
“ because of what you see on the table. I 
thought it might as well be here as any- 
where else, all ready and waiting for you.” 

She made a nervous gesture, and Miss 
Blackburne saw on the table indicated a 
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large oval case of purple velvet, somewhat 
old-fashioned, and adorned with a splendid 
gold crown. The pearl-stringer knew 
something about crowns and coronets 
duchesses, countesses, and small fry like 
that; but this crown was royal. Oh, there 
was no doubt, she was going to get some- 
thing good for her notes! 

Beverley’s hand moved toward the purple 
case. She was in a desperate hurry to get 
her business with Miss Blackburne over, 
and escape into the hall again. She must 
try to have a word with Roger before he 
went, though she dared not—literally dared 
not—go to his room. 

“You'll see the pearls, and—” she had 
begun, when her ears caught the sound of 
an electric bell—a loud, insistent peal. 


XVII 


“It’s Roger,” Beverley thought. “ He’s 
ringing for Johnson—perhaps to ask more 
questions!” 

She felt very stupid, as if she had been 
struck a blow on the head. The pearls were 
only an extra and extraneous worry. Sure- 
ly she had sacrificed enough time and words 
to politeness! 

‘“‘T must speak to my husband,” she said 
to Miss.Blackburne. “ The pearls are in 
that case. There are two hundred and fifty, 
and about thirty came unstrung. You'll 
see for yourself how they ought to be gradu- 
ated. I'll be with you again in a few 
minutes.” 

She flew to the hall, hoping to intercept 
Johnson before he could reach Roger’s 
room; but the man was not on his way 
there. It was the sound of the door-bell 
she had heard. Johnson was in the act of 
admitting a girl in a black chiffon cloak 
lined with blue. 

A large frilled hood pulled over the 
wearer’s eyes hid the girl’s profile from 
Beverley, who stopped, surprised, and 
would have retreated had not the girl 
turned. Then surprise-grew to amazement 
as she saw the face of Clo. 

The hall, where Roger might appear at 
any instant, was not a suitable place for 
explanations. 

“T’'ll go with you to your room,” Bever- 
ley said, controlling her voice for the bene- 
fit of Johnson, and trying not to show how 
frantic was her haste. 

It was only when she had noiselessly 
closed the door of the big, bare room that 
she dared let herself go. 
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“ What has happened?” she implored. 
“ Why are you dressed like this? Of course 
you haven’t got the papers?” 

“‘T dressed like this to make a getaway,” 
said Clo. “I stole the cloak. I'll tell you 
everything by and by; but first you must 
find out for yourself whether I’ve got the 
papers. I’ve got something—something in 
a thick envelope. That’s all I know.” 

She threw off the cloak of the girl at the 
Dietz and unpinned the pocket which held 
the precious package—the pocket which, 
thanks to the pin, had guarded its contents 
through all her adventures. 

Beverley took the large linen envelope, 
not even thanking Clo. Neither noticed 
the omission. 

“ Addressed to Justin O’Reilly!” she ex- 
claimed. “It’s the right size; but what 
makes you think it may have my envelope 
inside?” 

“ Because it was carefully hidden in a 
safe in the wall. I thought of opening it 
to make sure, but I felt perhaps I’d better 
not. Besides, there wasn’t—much time.” 

“7’ll open it—now!” said Beverley. 

Her words were firm, yet she hesitated, 
and, turning the envelope over, stared at 
the five official-looking red seals. What if 
it should contain legal documents belonging 
to some client of O’Reilly? 

“ Tap—tap!” came at the door, as she 
fingered the lumps of scarlet wax. 

“ Am I to open?” Clo’s lips formed the 
words, rather than spoke them. 

Beverley nodded. She laid the envelope 
on the glass table, where Clo’s medicine-bot- 
tles once had stood. Over the red seals she 
flung her handkerchief, lest it should be 
Roger at the door. 

Meanwhile, Clo had answered the knock 
and revealed Johnson. 

‘“* Madam, the lady who came with Mr. 
Sands wishes to see you immediately, if you 
please—about something very urgent, she 
says,” he announced. 

Beverley gave an exasperated sigh. 

“‘ Say I'll be there in a few minutes,” she 
replied. ‘“ I can’t come just yet.” 

Johnson departed at once. He under- 
stood that Mrs. Sands was in a state of ex- 
treme impatience. 

‘“* Madam will come in a few minutes,”’ he 
repeated to Miss Blackburne, who had been 
anxiously awaiting him at a half-open door. 
“T think,” he added, on his own initiative, 
“she is busy. I shouldn’t wonder if she’d 


be some time getting to you, miss.” 
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“In that case,” suggested the pearl- 
stringer, “‘ perhaps you’d better call Mr. 
Sands.” 

“Very well, miss, I’ll do so.” 

Johnson turned away, and Miss Black- 
burne retreated into the boudoir. But it 
had occurred to Clo that Roger might be 
summoned if Beverley delayed. 

“Something must be worrying Miss 
Blackburne,” she said. “I wonder if it’s 
anything you would like Mr. Sands to mix 
up in, or if you would prefer to attend to it 
yourself? You know, we’ve lots of time 
before ten o’clock. If the papers are in 
this envelope, it’s all right. If not, there’s 
nothing doing.” 

Just why Beverley did not want Roger 
to go to her boudoir, she hardly knew, un- 
less she feared that a pearl might be injured 
or missing, and that Roger would be more 
veaed than he was already. Whatever the 
motive in her mind, she felt suddenly im- 
pelled to hasten. She would not leave the 
envelope, even with Clo. Wrapping it in 
the handkerchief, to hide the address, she 
hurried off with it in her hand. 

“You sent for me, Miss Blackburne?” 
she asked, as she threw open the door. 

The pearl-stringer stood by the table, 
looking pale and strange. 

“Oh, Mrs. Sands,” she exclaimed, “ you 
told me the pearls were in their case, but 
they’re not! I found it empty. You must 
have been absent-minded—you must have 
put them somewhere else!” 

Beverley was stunned for an instant. 
She wondered if, in her terrible trouble, 
she had become temporarily insane, and 
had hidden the pearls in a place already for- 
gotten; but in her heart she knew that noth- 
ing of the sort had happened. She could 
recall all her actions. She knew what she 
had done each moment since laying the 
broken rope in its case, and adding the un- 
strung pearls, one by one. 

Had it been a question of the pearls 
alone, their loss would have mattered little, 
compared to the question of the papers— 
the question whether the documents were or 
were not in the sealed linen envelope. But 
Roger had given her the pearls. Heaven 
alone knew what he had paid for them! 
Already he imagined her indifferent—un- 
grateful. If she had let his marvelous gift 
be stolen, he would never forgive or forget. 

For the moment, she ceased to think of 
the envelope. Mechanically she laid it on 
the table, where, among books and maga- 
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zines and flowers and boxes of bonbons, the 
jewel-case now stood open. 

““ No,” she said, answering herself as well 
as Miss Blackburne; “I didn’t touch the 
pearls after I put them away and brought 
them in here. Oh, please don’t tease me! 
This is too serious!” 

“ Tease you?” echoed Miss Blackburne. 
“Why, Mrs. Sands, I wouldn’t do such a 
thing! I wish to goodness I’d insisted on 
your staying till I’d opened the case and 
counted the pearls. I don’t think I was 
ever so foolish, so careless, before! Now 
perhaps you’ll believe that I’ve stolen—”’ 

“No, no!” exclaimed Beverley, calmed 
by the other’s distress. “‘ Of course I be- 
lieve nothing so foolish. Even if you— 
what nonsense to speak of it!—but even 
if you wanted the pearls, you couldn’t hide 
them. Let me think. Let me go back in 
my mind over everything that happened. 
I was in the next room practically all the 
time, when I wasn’t here. The door was 
open between. I could have seen any one 
who came in. Oh, the pearls can’t have 
been stolen! There’s been nobody to steal 


them. There must be some explanation.” 
“Yes, there must be, if you’re so sure 


that there’s been no theft,” said Miss 
Blackburne. 

Her brain was working fast. While she 
talked, she was asking questions in her 
head. Had Mrs. Sands herself deliberately 
hidden the pearls to make it appear that a 
thief had taken them? Her manner was 
sincere, and her refusal to accept the theory 
of theft seemed to disprove such an inten- 
tion; but women could be subtle as serpents. 
The pearl-stringer had been concerned in 
some sensational dramas. She could be- 
lieve almost anything of any one. 

On the other hand, there was Roger 
Sands. The pearls might be reposing ir his 
pocket. His visit to Yonkers might have 
been but a move in some game he was 
playing. Just one thing seemed certain— 
there was a rift between the pair, and if a 
tragedy were to be played in this beautiful 
house, with this beautiful woman as heroine, 
Miss Blackburne wished to remain a looker- 
on, not to become one of the actors. 

In any event, her part at present was to 
agree with Mrs. Sands. If Mrs. Sands said 
that an explanation of the mystery could 
be found, she must encourage her to find 
one. 

“What about our 
Riley?” Miss Blackburne asked. 


little friend, Clo 
“ Could 
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she possibly know anything? Or, even if 
she couldn’t know, mightn’t she help with 
some suggestion? I think she has one of 
the brightest, quickest minds I ever met. 
Indeed, I owe my life to its quickness.” 

Beverley forgot to answer. The pearl- 
stringer’s words had sent her thoughts trav- 
eling along a new path. Suddenly she be- 
came aware that she had deceived Miss 
Blackburne and deceived herself. It was 
not true that she had never left her boudoir 
except to go into her bedroom with the door 
open between. 

When she made that statement, she had 
not reflected. Clo’s return, in O’Reilly’s 
company, now seemed so long ago that Bev- 
erley had not cast her mind back so far, in 
connection with the pearls. She had thought 
of what she had done since O’Reilly’s re- 
fusal of her request, and his departure. She 
had pictured herself as having seen the 
pearls in their case since then; but she had 
not done so. She had seen only the closed 
case, and had naturally taken it for granted 
that the pearls were in it. 

As a matter of fact, she had not actually 
seen the jewels since she herself closed the 
velvet case. She had run out into the hall 
to meet Clo and O’Reilly. Between them 
they had supported the girl to her bedroom. 
There they had lingered for a few minutes 
—long enough for Clo to escape from the 
room next door, and so to slip out of the 
flat. 

How the girl had slipped out, Beverley 
did not know. For some unknown reason, 
which Clo alone could explain, she might, 
on her way, have dashed into the boudoir 
and hidden the pearls. : 

“ T’'ll go speak to Clo,” she finally replied, 
after a silence that puzzled Miss Black- 
burne. “ Please stay here. I'll be back in 
three or four minutes, and bring Clo with 
me, if she’s well enough.” 

This proposal was a mere sop for the 
pearl-stringer’s feelings. Beverley’s one 
thought was to see the girl and put a ques- 
tion to her. Whether Clo and her friend, 
Miss Blackburne, met or not was of no 
importance. 

Clo, denuded of the stolen cloak, had 
flung herself upon the bed to rest and call 
back the force of her vitality for a later 
effort. She was not yet aware that Sister 
Lake had gone, and momentarily expected 
a storm from that quarter. Her nerves were 
throbbing like hot wires, and she jumped 
at the opening of the door. 
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“Oh, I’m glad it’s you!” she sighed at 
sight of Beverley. “I was afraid it might 
be sister, come to scold me. Have you 
opened the envelope?”’ 

“The envelope!” Beverley repeated. 
* Oh, Clo, I thought that nothing on earth 
could have put it out of my head for a 
second; but Miss Blackburne called me to 
say the pearls have disappeared. I forgot 
the envelope. I must hurry back. I came 
to ask, did you do anything with the pearls, 
on your way out, while I was with O’Reilly 
in this room?” 

Clo, already pale, looked ghastly. 

“ Good gracious, no!” she gasped. “I 
went through the kitchen and down in the 
servants’ elevator. Oh, Mrs. Sands—Angel 
—you don’t think—” ' 

“Nonsense! You're as bad as Miss 
Blackburne!”’ Beverley cut her short. “I 
thought that for my sake, or for some rea- 
son, you might have hidden them; but now 
I know you didn’t. Clo, this is the most 
terrible day—except ome—in my life! I 
must find the pearls, or Roger will never 
forgive me. And only a few minutes ago, 
they were as nothing, compared with the 


papers!” 

Clo’s wits, drowned in horror for an in- 
stant, came to the surface again. 

“ What if O’Reilly took the pearls for re- 
venge?” she blurted out. “ Did he know— 
was he anywhere near them?” 

Beverley, who had been standing by the 
bed, sank down upon it and stared. 

“He did know,” she said slowly. “ And 
—and he was alone in the room with the 
pearls for a moment. You see, Sister Lake 
came in. She was angry about your being 
out. I tried to soothe her, but it was no 
use! She left, bag and baggage, in injured 
dignity. But that’s a detail. The impor- 
tant thing is that O’Reilly was in my bou- 
doir. You’re right, Clo! He took the 
pearls!” 

The girl herself had suggested it; yet, 
when the words were repeated by other lips 
than -hers, it gave her a shock. O’Reilly’s 
face rose before her eyes. The scent of 
his coat, as she had leaned helplessly against 
his shoulder, was again in her nostrils; the 
fragrance of delicious cigarettes and good 
soap; an /onest sort of perfume for a man! 
She had robbed him, for Angel’s sake; but 
the thought that he had robbed Angel was 
simply revolting. 

“TI don’t believe he did it!” she was sur- 
prised to hear herself cry out aloud. 
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Beverley also was surprised. 
~“ Why, it was you that suggested it! 
she exclaimed. 

“T know,” the girl confessed. “ The idea 
popped into my head; but now I’ve thought 
it over, I feel it can’t be true. He’s not 
that sort, whatever else he may be!” 

“ He went off, furious with you—with us 
both,” Beverley said. “It must have been 
he who took the pearls. There’s a strong 
motive—something for him to hold over 
us, so as to force us to give the papers 
back!” 

“If we’ve got them!” cut in Clo. 

Beverley sprang up. 

“ T’m lost in this!” she faltered. “ There 
are too many things against me. I can’t 
cope with them all at once—I can’t keep 
track of them, it seems. I must go back 
to the boudoir and get that envelope, what- 
ever happens.” 

“And me—what shall I do?” asked Clo. 

Beverley was already at the door, and 
had opened it. 

“If I don’t come back to you in five 
minutes, it will be a sign that I want you 
to come to me—that is, if you’re strong 
enough.” 

“ Of course I’m strong enough,”’ said Clo, 
“ for you, Angel!”’ 

But when the door had shut behind her 
Angel, the girl felt she would be thankful 
for the five minutes’ respite. She lay flat 
and straight as a figure on a marble tomb, 
yet she could not rest for thinking of 
O’Reilly. His eyes seemed to be looking 
into hers, and she could not shut him out. 
When she thought that the five minutes 
must have passed, she slid wearily off the 
bed. 

“T must go to Angel,” she said half 
aloud, glad, somehow, to hear her own 
voice. 

She had not got to her feet when, without 
knocking, Beverley flung the door open. In- 
stantly Clo: guessed, by Angel’s stricken 
face, that some new and worse misfortune 
had happened. 

“ This time it’s the 
Beverley panted. 
with the pearls. 


” 


end. 
“The envelope has gone 
I hadn’t even opened it. 
I don’t know what was inside—” 


I give up!” 


“Gone? The envelope gone?” gasped 
the girl. “ Gone—from—where?” 

“ From the table in the boudoir,” Bever- 
ley answered. “I laid it there when Miss 
Blackburne told me about the pearls. It 
was there when I came to you. Miss Black- 
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burne hasn’t left the room. She didn’t even 
see the envelope. I’ve searched everywhere 
for it; but it’s gone, I tell you!” 

XVIII 

Tus must indeed be the end. All Clo’s 
efforts and schemings were wasted. She 
had tricked, she had stolen, she had risked 
her life, and it was all in vain. The en- 
velope was gone! 

But it was not her own wasted exploits 
of which she was thinking. She thought 
only of Angel. Somehow Angel must be 
comforted. Somehow Angel must be saved! 

“ You can’t have looked everywhere,” she 
insisted. ‘‘ The thing must have got tucked 
out of sight, under papers or magazines, 
or have fallen on the floor, unless Miss 
Blackburne—but no, she wouldn’t, she 
couldn’t. She’s as good as gold!” 

“No, she wouldn’t,” Beverley echoed. 
“I’m sure you’re right about her. She is 
good. She says nobody came into the room 
while she was there—I asked her; otherwise 
I might have thought that Roger—”’ The 
sentence broke. “I wanted to see you 
alone,” Angel began again; “so I came 
back. You’ve been so wonderful to-day, 
you’ve made me depend upon you. If there 
were anything to do, you’d be the one to do 
it. But there’s nothing, is there? I can’t 
see any light, any hope—can you?” 

“ Let me help you look for the envelope,”’ 
said Clo, more for the sake of sounding 
courageous, and of gaining time to think, 
than because she expected better luck than 
Beverley’s. “If the blessed thing can 
disappear without hands, it can reappear 
without them.” 

“ Come, then,” said the other, in a tone- 
less voice unlike her own. 

Together they went to Beverley’s boudoir, 
where there was a little interlude of greet- 
ings between Clo and Miss Blackburne— 
an interlude which could not be avoided, 
though to the girl it seemed banal and even 
heartless. While she was shaking hands 
with her friend, and answering questions 
about her illness, Clo knew that Beverley 
was suffering tortures of impatience. She 
knew that upon her intuition Angel’s faith 
was pinned, and she longed above all things 
to justify that faith. 


Politenesses were over, and Clo was be- — 


ginning her search for the lost envelope, 
when Roger Sands slowly passed the half- 
open door. Beverley had left it ajar, not 
because she wished to call him—that desire 
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had fled with the news about the pearls— 
but in order to see that he went out. She 
stood with her back to the door at the 
moment, but on the wall, directly opposite, 
hung a long mirror. Clo guessed, by the 
slight start Angel gave, that she must have 
caught sight of his reflection. 

Roger walked past the door without look- 
ing in; but a second later, when that one 
peril seemed eliminated from the list, he 
turned and came back. 

“If he asks to see the pearls!” was the 
thought in Clo’s head. 

Her eyes met Beverley’s, and read the 
same terror there. 

Roger spoke to Miss Blackburne, pausing 
on the threshold. 

“What do you think of the baubles?” he 


asked with elaborate carelessness. ‘‘ Are 
they above the average?” 
The two girls held their breath. Would 


the pearl-stringer give the situation away, 
through inadvertence or a sense of duty? 

But Miss Blackburne, true to herself, was 
discretion incarnate. 

“T’ve not seen enough of the pearls yet 
to form an opinion,” she replied; “ but my 
impression is that they must be altogether 
exceptional.” 

“Smart of her!” thought Clo. “ She 
hasn’t committed herself to anything. If 
Mr. Sands finds out that she knew the 
pearls were gone before she spoke, he can’t 
accuse her of lying—only of something like 
watchful waiting.” 

“I’m glad your impression is good,” said 
Roger. “ You are a pearl expert, no doubt.” 
He turned to his wife. “I may not be 
back till late. Don’t sit up for me. Good 
night!” 

But Beverley could not let him go like 
that. She followed him into the hall. 

-“ Roger!” she pleaded. “ You’re doing 
me a most horrible injustice. I really can’t 
bear it!” 

He looked at her coldly. 

“What do you mean?” he asked. 

“ You know!” she reproached him. “‘ You 
can’t help knowing. About Justin O’Reilly. 
You think I—” 

“ Have I accused you of anything?” he 
challenged, his brows raised, his eyes blank. 

“ No, but—”’ 

“Your imagination seems to be even 
more lively than your conscience is sensi- 
tive, my dear girl. Wait till I do accuse 


you, before you say I’m unjust. What have 
you done, that I should accuse you?” 





























“ That’s it! I’ve done nothing, nothing, 
Roger, that you—” 

“ All right, then. Why borrow trouble? 
Unless you’re like Joseph Surface, and be- 
lieve it’s the consciousness of innocence that 
makes a woman sufier. Now I must hurry, 
or I'll miss my appointment. Good night 
again. Sleep well!” 

“ Sleep “well!”” What mockery! For in 
mockery, the girl knew, Roger’s parting 
words were spoken. So the castle of cards 
had fallen at last! She had been wiser 
than he. She had foreseen from the first 
that the structure of their happiness was 
too lightly built to stand. 

Roger left her without a backward glance. 
For a moment Beverley stared at the door, 
telling herself that in shutting it he had shut 
his heart upon her, too. Then, with a start, 
she came back to face other realities. 
Trouble and danger threatened from every 
side. There was no turning away from one 
peril without rushing upon another; and it 
seemed useless to struggle. She was caught 
in the folds of a vast net. 

As this image of herself rose before Bev- 
erley’s mind, she remembered her first talk 
with Clo Riley. What was it Clo had said, 
that day? “ There was once a mouse who 
gnawed a net—” 

Poor mouse, it had already tried to gnaw 
the net! It had gnawed one small hole, but 
even before the prisoner could struggle to 
get free, the hole had closed again, as if by 
some evil magic, and the net seemed to be 
stronger and more intricately tangled than 
before. Still, the mouse was ready for an- 
other attempt. It was a brave, bold mouse 
—a subtle mouse! 

Beverley could have laughed hysterically 
at the thought of her own trust in Clo, a 
wisp of a creature not one-half as strong, 
not one-quarter as experienced, as herself; 
yet there it was. As she had told the child, 
for some strange reason her sole hope was 
in Clo. 

During her absence, the girl had searched 
the boudoir from end to end. Her sharp 
eyes had not missed a cranny big enough 
to hide a pin, to say nothing of a rope of 
pearls, or a large envelope with five red 
seals. There was no longer a doubt in her 
mind that both the pearls and the envelope 
had been stolen. But were there two thieves, 
or only one? 

With Roger’s departure, and Beverley’s 
return, the three women could talk with 
freedom, especially after Mrs. Sands’s an- 
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nouncement to the butler that he would 
not be needed to serve dinner, for she did 
not care to dine that night. 

Miss Blackburne reiterated that she 
knew nothing of the envelope. She had 
had no thought for anything except the 
pearls. As for them, their mysterious dis- 
appearance put her into an embarrassing 
position—perhaps the most embarrassing 
of her life—unless Mrs. Sands intended in- 
forming Mr. Sands and the police at once 
of what had happened. 

“T saw by your face you didn’t want me 
to speak, when your husband came in,” she 
said to Beverley; “so I hedged, and did 
the best I could without lying. I realized 
that you would want to be the one to break 
the news. But I suppose you have told 
him now? He'll send the police, or some 
private detective, won’t he, to make in- 
quiries and take evidence while I’m here? 
Every minute counts, if you want to get 
the pearls back.” 

“IT do want to get them back,” Beverley 
answered; “ but I haven’t told my husband, 
and we can’t have the police, or even a de- 
tective. That must seem very odd, Miss 
Blackburne, and not quite fair to you; but 
you mustn’t worry about that part of it. 
Whatever happens, you sha’n’t suffer, I 
promise. The thing is, I believe I know 
who has taken the pearls. If I’m right, 
it isn’t exactly a theft. Perhaps if I go 
the right way about it, I can get them again. 
That’s the reason—one of the reasons— 
why I can’t bear to have my husband know 
they’re gone. What’s the good of worrying 
him when, in a day or two, there may be 
nothing to worry about?” 

““M-m-m!” muttered Miss Blackburne. 
“T think you’re wrong, Mrs. Sands, for 
your own sake—if I may say it—not for 
mine. I have a feeling that Mr. Sands 
suspects.” 

“That the pearls are gone? 
he?” Beverley cried. 

“T don’t know—I only feel,” the little 
woman replied. 

As the two had talked, Clo had been 
thinking. Also she had watched Miss Black- 
burne’s face. It was with her as the pearl- 
stringer had said of herself. She “did not 
know—she could only feel” that the good 
little woman had something in her mind, 
something secret, something that she either 
wished, or was obliged, to hide. 

Clo had by this time succeeded in clear- 
ing her brain from cobwebs. She was able 


How can 
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to argue now that if O’Reilly had taken 
the pearls—and she didn’t believe he had— 
he certainly had not helped himself to the 
envelope as well. His motive in stealing the 
pearls could only have been to secure a hold 
upon Beverley, a basis for bargaining. It 
was true that she herself had suggested the 
idea; and Beverley had added circumstan- 
tial evidence. 

O’Reilly had discovered, while in Roger 
Sands’s house, that she—Clo, the girl he 
had helped—meant to betray him. He had 
found out that she and his keys had gone 
together, with one manifest object. He 
knew about the pearls, and he was alone in 
the room with them, at the moment of his 
first indignation. Wouldn’t it be natural— 
would it even be so very wrong—for a man 
to arm himself as best he could against 
the crafty enemy? 

“T wish I hadn’t put it into Angel’s 
head,” Clo thought. “I wish I’d just found 
out the truth, somehow, on my own. It’s 
too late now, though; and most likely she’d 
have thought of it herself in a minute, even 
if I'd kept my mouth shut. It’s just pos- 
sible he has the things. There’s this about 
it—if he didn’t go out of the flat after all, 
but lurked here, waiting for me to come 
home again, he wouldn’t have grabbed the 
envelope without giving the pearls back. 
And, now Mr. Sands has gone, there’d be 
nothing to prevent him from popping out 
to triumph over us. Besides, he couldn’t 
have lifted that envelope without Miss 
Blackburne seeing him. Could she be the 
kind to be br‘bed, or browbeaten, into help- 
ing any man pull off a stroke like that, and 
keep dark about it?” 

Suddenly a light shone like flame upon 
the mystery. 

“ Peterson!” was the name that printed 
itself upon the girl’s brain. 
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“If he could have got into the flat, he 
could have stolen both the pearls and 
papers. Heavens! But it all depends upon 
Miss Blackburne. Does she know some- 
thing about it? If she does, why won’t she 
tell us?” 

It occurred to Clo that if she could have a 
few words with Miss Blackburne alone, the 
puzzle might perhaps be solved. 

“ Angel,” she said, “if there’s been a 
thief in this house, perhaps he’s here still. 
What’s the matter with us all, not having 
the place searched at once? With two men 
servants, you ought—” 

But Beverley waited for no more. Any 
straw was worth catching at. She couldn’t 
wait to ring for Johnson. She rushed out 
of the boudoir, hoping to find the butler 
in the dining-room, putting away the un- 
used silver. 

She was right—he was there; and while 
she explained that something had been 
stolen, that the flat must be searched, Clo 
got the chance she had wanted. 

“Miss Blackburne, you’re my friend!” 
she exclaimed. ‘“ This means life and death 
to me—life and death! /’m responsible for 
that envelope we’ve lost. Do, for the lovc 
of Heaven, tell me what happened in this 
room while Mrs. Sands went out and left 
you here alone!” 

The pearl-stringer remained silent. She 
met Clo’s great, imploring eyes without 
shrinking; but the girl saw that she breathed 
hard, and a little vein in her temple, where 
the hair was strained unbecomingly back, 
beat visibly. 

“If you don’t want me to die, tell me!” 
Clo implored. 

“My child, I—I would tell you if J 
could,” she said. “I—” She stiffened 
herself. ‘ But, you see,” she finished, 
“ there’s nothing to tell—so I can’t!” 


(To be continued in the May number of MuNseEy’s MAGAZINE) 





WHINING LOVERS I DISDAIN 


Wurn1nc lovers I disdain, 
Who, because they cannot win 

A girl's unwilling sacrifice, 
Weep and grow thin. 


Give me rather that brave lad 
Who never weeps or cries “ Alas!” 
But laughs with joy of life—and courts 


Another lass! 





Harry Kemp 





